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MADAME LA MARQUISE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Ivor Trevor and his companions had passed the 
summer in Switzerland, as they proposed. The two 
months' hoKday that two of the party at any rate only 
were able to take, having come to an end, it was 
necessary to part, and each to go the road that 
necessity or choice led them. 

They were all together at Yevay, sitting on the 
terrace in front of the Hotel Monnet smoking their 
cigars, after the table d'hote dinner. The evening 
was lovely, the lake without a ripple, and the moon 
casting its pale light on the water, and reflecting in 
it the magnificent mountains around. Boats were 
gliding about with small parties of two or four in 
each. Sometimes an unlucky three were grouped 
together, and their merry laugh rang across to the 
shore, but when they were paired not a sound was 
heard. 

VOL. III. 1 
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The English and Americans, as usual, formed the 
chief visitors that filled the hotel ; then came in a 
less degree Russians and Germans ; there were very- 
few French, and still less of any other nation. Every 
now and then a boat landed its occupants at the steps 
reaching from the garden to the lake ; they mostly 
passed quietly, with a slight recognition only to those 
studded about in coteries, as Ivor and his Mends 
were, but now and then one would stop and speak a 
word, either giving some gossip of the moment or 
perhaps news they had heard from others. 

*I could not stand this life long,' said Gerard 
Mousley, an Oxford man with High Church tend- 
encies. 

' Why, what is there in it to grumble at ? ^ asked 
Major Hawkesley. * I think it is pleasant enough. 
If I could but annihilate all postmen, and undermine 
all Post-offices, so as to insure myself against being 
tormented with letters, I could live on here for 
ever.' 

* Your letters must be bills, then,' replied Gerard. 
* As I have none, I rather like the post coming in. 
No ; what I grumble at is the emptiness of the life, 
the small talk that keeps on incessantly, the stupid 
wit one has to laugh at, the intolerable coquetry of 
the women, who disguise themselves so eflfectually, 
that one cannot be sure it's a woman at all, like a 
painted sparrow passes for a canary till it is bought, 
then the thing on acquaintance turns out to be 
brown instead of yellow. I vow to you I don't 
know now what Miss Sinclair is made of.' 
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* A foundation of flesh and blood, my dear fellow/ 
said Ivor, ' and that is something/ 

' I am not sure of that/ said Mousley ; * there may 
be the latter, but I doubt the former.' 

* But what does it signify to you P ' asked Fred 
Bennett. 

' Not a stiver in one sense, but a vast deal in 
another. The woman makes loves to me, and sup- 
pose I was taken in ? ' 

* But clearly there is not the remotest chance of 
that,' said Fred. 

* It seems to me as if you were rather inclined to 
see too much than not see enough,' said Major 
Hawkesley. ' But a pretty woman making love to 
you, Mousley, ought to render the place a paradise.' 

* What, when the woman has got red hair, dyed 
of course?' 

^ Not red, — ^fair.' 

* Red. Eyebrows pencilled, eyes dyed underneath, 
cheeks painted pink and white, veins painted blue on 
the forehead : heaven knows whether her teeth or 
eyelashes are her own.' 

* Well, they are all alike; and after all, if a pretty 
girl can make herself prettier, I'm blessed if I don't 
think she has a right to do it, no matter what means 
she uses,' said the Major. 

* Look at Eleanor Qtisk,' said Ivor ; * what would 
she do without all her additions P ' 

* Exactly,' said Gerard ; * that is just what I com- 
plain of. What would she be ? I ask any man if I am 
not right in considering it a downright swindle, for 
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a girl 80 to get terself up that in her natural state 
you would not recognize her. Supposing I had been 
deceived by Miss Sinclair, what redress could I have 
got?' 

Mousley's piteous tone amused his companions, 
who laughed at him for the imaginary wrong he 
considered had been done him. 

* Now, if I complained,' said Fred Bennett, * there 
would be some reason in it. There are three girls 
here, each making love to you three fellows, whereas 
I have not a soul but old Mrs Metcalf to pay me the 
least attention. I think the old lady fancies I am a 
doctor, and makes up to me, so that in case of need I 
should look after her, and all that sort of thing. 
She is always talking about fevers and small-pox, 
and asks me no end of questions about them. She 
wanted to know this evening if she would be running 
any risk by going through Paris on her way home, 
as she heard typhus fever is very bad there.' 

' Is it really ? ' asked Ivor. 

* I don't know any more than yourself. I told 
her she might go safely through.' 

* It is a horrid fever,' said Ivor. 

' It is,' said Hawkesley ; ' but you will be out of 
reach of it at any rate ; now, we poor fellows must 
go into it, if it be there, or else spoil the best part of 
our holiday, the bonm bouche we left for the last. A 
week, was it not, Gerard, we allowed for ourselves 
to spend there on our return journey ? ' 

* I think so,' replied Mousley, sulkily. * There, 
there comes that girl ! I'll go ; I vow I won't face 
her any more.' 
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' Don't be a donkey ! ^ cried Fred in an under- 
tone ; ' if you do go, I'll tell her you are in love with 
her, and all that sort of thing.' 

So in self-defence poor Gerard remained. 

Miss Sinclair was soon by the side of the quar- 
tette ; she had lefb her companion at a conyenient 
distance, suflS^ciently near for propriety, and suffici- 
ently far off for impropriety. 

* Mr Mousley, will you play a game of chess with 
me ? do come, I feel so dull, and chess always cheers 
me ; besides, you know,' she added, 'we shall not play 
many more.' 

* Why, are you leaving ?' said Gerard, looking at 
her with an expression immistakeably interested in 
the answer he was to get. 

* No ; but you are, I hear.' 

* I ? Yes, oh yes. I am going in a couple of 
days.' 

* I verily believe Gerard is in love ! ' said Ivor. 
'His outcry against that poor girl was, as it were, 
to persuade himself he hates her. Look at him now,' 
he continued, as they watched him walking by the 
side of Miss Sinclair, speaking with more earnestness 
than necessary if he only wished to be decently 
civil. ' I should not be surprised if he were check- 
mated to-night ! ' 

* It would be a capital thing for him. A poor 
devil like him, and with no end of extravagant 
notions, like all poor people, the best thing he could 
do would be to marry that girl. She has plenty of 
money and no relations, and she thinks poor Gerard's 
sanctified countenance, his long coat and tight collar. 
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perfectly lovely ; and if she does paint, I can't see 
what it matters/ 

^ It's all very well for you to talk, Hawkesley, but 
if you were in the same predicament you would not be 
so easily convinced that a woman who dyes and paints, 
and all that sort of thing, is as nice as one that does 
not. You will flirt with a girl of that sort, as you 
do with Eleanor Gask, but you won't marry her, you 
know,' said Fred Bennett. 

' Marry— -^no — ' drawled out the Major. * I am 
not likely to marry at all. I like knocking about the 
world and being independent ; besides, a soldier has 
no business to marry unless he have plenty of money.' 

* Ifow,' said Ivor, ' whilst poor Gerard is being 
finished ofi'by Miss Sinclair, let us talk a little about 
what we are going to do. It's positively settled, is it, 
that you and Gerard return to England next week ? ' 

' We must. My leave is up, and his too ; besides, 
as far as I am concerned, I'm cleared out. I shall get 
home, I hope, but that will be all, especially if we 
spend a week in Paris.' 

' And you, Fred ? ' 

' I really don't know. I have nothing to do, no 
one looking out for my return, no one wanting me, 
no one caring a straw about me.' 

' Poor Fred ! ^ said Ivor. * Then why not go with 
me?' 

* Because of the dirt and discomfort and bother, 
and no food.' 

' But, my dear fellow, you can't see anything if 
you won't put up with a little.' 

* I don^t care for sights. It bores me incessantly 
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having something to go and see. You have to get 
up early, and I hate that ; and then you get your 
breakfast in discomfort and all that sort of thing ; you 
swallow down some coflFee as thick as arrowroot most 
likely, no milk probably to be had, stale bread and 
no butter, and then you pay for that nastiness as 
much as if you had eaten a good breakfast in a cafe 
in Paris. Then you have to rush out and seize on 
your mules, in case of some one else being before you, 
and walking off with what you have secured by pay- 
ing half the demand beforehand. Then you must 
labour for six or seven hours ascending a mountain, 
that at any moment, during four of the hours, at least, 
you might by a false step of your mule be dashed to 
pieces. At last you get to the top, and then what 
return have you for all your trouble and discomfort ? 
at the very best only a fine view that you might have 
had without the fatigue, trouble, and expense of going 
all that way ; but what we have usually had the luck 
of is a cloud spreading itself over the valley and be- 
tween us and the surrounding mountains. Did not 
that happen the day we crossed the Col de Balme P 
Did one of us see Mont Blanc, the only thing we 
went to see ? And now, after passing a couple of 
months in doing nothing but climbing mountains, 
shivering with cold at night and being broiled in the 
day, you want me to go with you to Jerusalem, 
Jericho, in short, nobody knows where, not even 
yourself.' 

* I wish I could go, ' said Hawkesley. 

* Oh, that^s always the way, — ^people want to do 
what they can't. Besides, I can't endure the sea. 
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and all that sort of thing ' (a favourite expression of 
Fred's), 'and you propose going from Trieste to 
Malta, don't you, and then on to Alexandria ? ' 

' I did. We must cross the Mediterranean,' said 
Ivor smiling. * But really, Fred, you ought to shake 
off that dislike of doing anything or taking the least 
trouble ; it will grow on yOu and become a confirmed 
habit.' 

* And if so, what then P But I certainly have 
had precious little opportunity of late with you fellows 
to indulge in idleness ; I have not even had the ordin- 
ary sleep that is necessary to keep up health. Who 
could sleep in such infernal holes as we sometimes 
had to pass the night in, where — ^as at Kandersteg — 
if you put your hand on the sheet, you laid it down 
on a dozen fleas at least ? ' And that reminds me, 
Trevor, that all those places you want to visit swarm 
with worse things than fleas.' 

* Well, Fred, as some woman said, ilfaut sovffrir 
pour etre belle, so you must put up with a few dis- 
agreeables to see the world. Now, are you not very 
glad you have done Switzerland ? ' 

' Yes ; excessively glad I have done it, if you mean 
by that done with it, that it's over ! ' 

* But you have enjoyed it P ' 

' I don't know. I enjoy this, ' he said, puffing his 
cigar and stretching out his legs, then leaning back 
in his chair and half closing his eyes. 

' You are incorrigible, Fred.' And Ivor rose as 
he spoke, threw the end of his cigar into the lake, 
and said he was going into the reading-room. 
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^ I'll come with you/ said Hawkesley, * and see 
what Mousley is about/ 

' You'll find me here/ said Fred, ' after you have 
looked after Mousley, — if you should want me/ 

Sitting up in a comer, with a small table be- 
tween them, a chess-board on it with the pieces so 
placed that the end of the game was clearly at hand, 
were Gerard Mousley and Miss Sinclair. Each had 
played a double game, and in both the lady came 
off victorious. For her to win the game of chess was 
little, for she so managed her conversation that poor 
Gerard had no chance, but he might have made a 
better fight at the other game, had he really meant all 
he said that evening when speaking of his opponent. 

For two months, that is, from the very day that 
she and her companion first met the four young men, 
then starting on their tour, she had never once re- 
laxed in her endeavour to win Gerard Mousley. It 
was at Bale they first came across one another: 
they all arrived there the same evening, and put up 
at the same hotel. Miss Sinclair, being an orphan 
with a good fortune and just of age, resolved to travel. 
She had been kept at school till she was nineteen, and 
for the two following years was the inmate of her 
guardian's house, an old clergyman, with a wife, but 
no children. No wonder Sophie Sinclair found her 
home intensely dull, and in her own mind resolved 
to make use of and enjoy her freedom the moment 
the time came when she could claim it. Within a 
few weeks of her coming of age she told her guardian 
she had engaged a Mrs Dawson to accompany her 
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as chaperone to Paris, and then she intended going to 
Switzerland. 

It was in vain the old gentleman told her she 
might as well go to the wicked place at once as go 
to France. Miss Sinclair had made up her mind to 
go, and nothing was likely to turn her from her 
decision. Mrs Dawson — rightly Miss Dawson, but 
owing to her age she had taken brevet rank — ^was just 
the sort of person for the occasion ; she understood in 
a moment when her presence was really wanted and 
when it was only required for appearances, so Miss 
Sinclair was perfectly satisfied with her. During the 
time they stayed in Paris she spent a small fortune in 
dress, and it was there she had her hair dyed and 
first thought of painting her face, so that she posi- 
tively did not know herself when, after adopting these 
improvements, she first saw her reflection in the 
glass; however, she was thoroughly satisfied, and 
Mrs Dawson said she looked lovely, and Miss Sin- 
clair believed her; and she was confirmed in the 
statement by the immense attention she attracted ; 
but whether it arose from real admiration or real 
astonishment is not known. 

Thus provided with everything that could adorn 
her person, and possessing youth, wealth, and liberty, 
it is not surprising that Sophie Sinclair felt one of 
the happiest beings on God's earth. She was pleased 
with everything and everybody, and was really liked 
by all who became acquainted with her, for she was 
liberal and good-natured; was never jealous nor 
envious, whatever others were of her, and her only 
real fault, or more properly called folly, was exagger- 
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ating the fasliions, carrying things to such extremes 
that she rendered herself remarkable. 

It was Major Hawkesley who first made her ac- 
quaintance. She was puzzling over a map, and 
wondering which route she ought to take from Bale, 
when the Major, hearing her make several remarks 
to Mrs Dawson which called forth no response, ven- 
tured to suggest a pleasant way she might take, pro- 
vided she was not making for any given spot. 

She looked up and thanked him good-naturedly 
and imafiectedly, and entered freely into conversa- 
tion. The acquaintance with the Major, of course, 
led to that of his three companions, and by the fol- 
lowing day at dinner they were all very good Mends. 
It was arranged they were to go on together ; and 
excepting some of the ascents which were too fatigu- 
ing for ladies, Sophie Sinclair and her companion 
never separated from the four gentleman. 

She very soon foimd out that none o^ them were 
half as amiable as Gerard Mousley ; he was not so 
clever as his friends, but he certainly had a plea- 
santer manner imder difficulties than the others. 
Then he was so up in all Church matters. At any 
little village church they went to see he always 
found something to explain, and to interest, at any 
rate. Miss Sinclair and himself, and so she liked him 
the best; and by degrees the liking increased to 
that stage that when she heard he was returning to 
England, she felt she could be very happy if he 
would marry her. She did not at all fancy parting 
with him without some settled plan of meeting 
again, and she resolved to do her best to make him 
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propose to her. It would have been a difficult thing 
for many girls to undertake, but she did not seem to 
be alarmed at the thought ; and having made up her 
mind to try, she thought the best thing was to begin 
at once. 

She had been on the water with Mrs Dawson for 
about half an hour after dinner, and it was on her 
return that she went up and asked Gerard to play a 
game of chess with her, having previously desired 
Mrs Dawson to read a newspaper or a book whilst 
she was playing. 

When the game was fairly begun she said — 
never throughout, however, losing sight of the moves 
she ought to make — ' I shall not know what to do 
with myself when you are gone.' There was no 
answer. She continued, * will you ever care to see 
me when you return to England ? ' 

* Of course one likes to meet people one has tra- 
velled with.' 

* But you are not likely to meet me, and you 
could only see me if you sought me. Will you do so P ' 

' I don^t know where I could find you ; and I 
shall be very busy when I get back to Oxford. I 
don't suppose I shall be able to get away.' 

' I will let you know where I am, and I dare say, 
if you tried, you could get a couple of days to spend 
at my guardian's house.' 

*But I don't know your guardian. You are 
making me lose the game, talking so much.' 

* No, no ; I am more likely, I fear, to do that.' 
Gerard thought, for the merry Sophie Sinclair, 

she spoke in a very gloomy tone ; he looked up, and 
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then became aware that there was something un- 
usual in her manner and expression. 

' Have I offended you ? ' he asked. He felt sorry 
to see her looking dull. 

* No/ she replied. ' I do not think you could ever 
offend me. You are too good and kind ever to do 
that ; but I fancied, by your tone of speaking to me, 
that — ^that you do not like me.' 

' I not like you ! Why, what do you mean ? 
I like you very much.' 

' Do you — really ? If you knew the pleasure it 
is to hear you say so. I know I am a stupid girl in 
many things, and I dare say you have often thought 
so ; but, you see, I am quite alone in the world ; I 
have been an orphan since I was three years old, 
and I was an only child. I have lots of money, but 
I do not know what to do with it ; I often think the 
best thing would be for me to marry, but no one 
seems to care enough for me for that ; and yet I see 
other girls marry, who I am sure are not better than 
I am.* 

* How do you know people do not care enough 
for you to marry you ? ' 

* Because no one has asked me. At least, no one 
I would accept.' 

' Perhaps they are afraid.' 
'What of?' 
' You.' 

' Afraid of me ! ' 

' Yes ; you see — shall I speak out ? — I like you, 
you see, — ^but — shall I tell you ? ' 

' Yes, to be sure ; tell me directly.' 
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* I am afraid of you/ 

* You are afraid of me ! and yet you are the only 
man I ever met that I — ^like. What are you afraid 
of? Tell me, — pray tell me.' 

* "Well, I will tell you. I don't know what to 
believe. People talk, and people say — ^your hair is — ' 

* Not my own ? Oh, but it is, every atom of it. 
I have lots of hair. You shall see it if you like, 
but it's all mine ; it's your move.' 

*Yes, I see — there goes my Bishop. No, not 
that it is false, but that it is — dyed.' 

'That's true. And I am heartily sorry for it, 
as I think my own natural shade far away the best. 
But you are not afraid of that ? — that will soon cure 
itself.' 

*Well, perhaps that may, but then your eyes, 
and complexion, and eyebrows — ' 

'And do you dislike all that? — ^Well, then, for 
you I will promise never again to use a single thing — 
not even a mouche,' 

' A mouche ? what's that ? ' 

* Why, those little black patches ; they are very 
becoming, you know ; ' and Miss Sinclair pointed to 
a little patch on her cheek. Gerard thought she 
was prettier and nicer than he had ever seen her 
before, and yet he had often thought her pretty 
enough. 

' Yes, they are pretty,' he said. 'I suppose there 

is no harm in them.' 

' And if I give up all — will you then — ' 

A long pause ; a few senseless moves on Gerard's 

side : his heart was beating. He liked the girl, but 
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he could not bear the thought of his wife being 
laughed at, or remarks made about her, such as he 
had heard passed on Sophie Sinclair ; but if she gave 
it all up — if she really cared for him — ^why should 
he not ask her to marry him ? 

* You would not be happy as my wife/ he said at 
last. 

* I should/ she replied firmly. 

*I must leave Oxford, and get a living some- 
where, wherever I can ; you would be bored to death 
not to be able to show off your fine dresses to the 
world.' 

* I could show them off to you. You would be 
my world.' 

' I am a poor man.' 

* My fortune will be yours.' 

' Sophie, you are too good for me.' 

* That's right ! ' she exclaimed, feeling at last she 
had gained the victory. 'Now I know I have really 
deceived you. No, I am not too good for you, — not 
half good enough, but I will do my best to make 
you happy, and I won't rouge or paint, or ever do 
anything you don't like. It shows how stupid and 
blind we girls sometimes are. I thought by doing 
all that I should attract you and make you like me, 
and now I find it was just that prevented it. Check- 
mate!' 

* And I am fairly beaten,' said Gerard. 

* Say conquered, — it sounds better.' 

'As you like; the word does not signify, the 
meaning is the same.' 

And so Gerard Mousley was caught, as he had 
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previously that evening said he might have been, 
though he could no longer say deceived; but he 
never had reason to repent playing that game of 
chess, though it did end in his defeat. Sophie made 
a good wife and a good mother; her hair soon became 
right ; she was young, and it grew quickly, and, as 
she had said, her own was by far the prettiest colour, 
so that when she was unadorned with aught save her 
natural beauties, she was far, far more attractive than 
when red, white, black, and blue were used indis- 
criminately. 

Gerard Mousley never confided the state of aflFairs 
to his friends. They first learnt his marriage through 
the newspapers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was Christmas day, but not sucli as we are in 
tlie habit of seeing it and feeling it in our country. 
The sun was shining briUiantly, the sky a dense 
blue ; the birds singing and insects humming, and 
the whole country aroimd looking jfresh and green. 

On the summit of the hill known as La Silla del 
Moro, behind the Generalife at Granada, were sitting 
Ivor Trevor and Fred Bennett. They were enjoying 
the glorious view beneath and around them, the 
glistening domes and peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
cutting the blue sky with their sharp outlines ; the 
gardens of vines and figs below them, out of the 
midst of which rises the Palace, and below that, 
separated by a ravine, is the Alhambra hill, on which 
stands the celebrated and exquisitely beautiful dwell- 
ing of the Moorish kings. At the foot of this hill 
spreads the rich vega, forming the grand carpet on 
which grows the old town of Granada, with its 
historical interest, so far exceeding that of any other 
in Spain. 

VOL. III. 2 
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It was a scene to dwell on in silence : its yastness 
and grandeur were such as to call fortli dreams of 
the past — of those days when Cardinal Ximenez was 
the conqueror of Granada, and Boabdil, the last of 
the Moorish kings, wa^ driven forth as a stranger 
and a pilgrim without wife or child to stand by him 
in his hour of disgrace and need ; and when Columbus 
started from Santa F^, the little town far away to the 
right, looking like a patch of snow on a green carpet, 
on his perilous but glorious voyage, from which he 
returned to place the New World at the feet of his — 
to him — ungrateful Sovereign. Isabella's ingratitude 
to Colimibus is the only blot in the pure escutcheon 
of the fair Queen of Castillo that history can record. 
Truly she gave him her jewels, when she had an 
interview with him at Santa Fe, thus enabling him 
to provide ships for the journey, but on his return, 
successful beyond all possible expectation, he met 
with little thanks and no reward. 

Ivor had finished his cigar, and, throwing away 
the end, he laid himself back on the green grass, 
pulled his hat a little over his eyes id shade them, 
and, placing his hands beneath his head, seemed to be 
making himself comfortable for an indefinite period. 
His companion was still smoking, — he was thoroughly 
enjoying the dolce far niente of the moment. He 
took his cigar from his mouth and said, 

' I don't regret coming with you, Trevor ; this 
hour alone is worth a week's suflering. It is delicious, 
isn't it ?'' 

* Ugh ! yes, very pleasant.' 

* Are you going to sleep ? ' 
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^ No ; but really, Fred, you have inoculated me. 
I am getting as lazy as a drone. I told you you 
would not regret coming.' 

' And I told you you would not regret changing 
your route and coming to Spain instead of going to 
the Holy Land.' 

' So far, I have enjoyed it excessively ; but the 
people, especially the women, are not as handsome 
as I expected them to be. They are heavy and 
coarse.' 

* You speak of the lower class. Common people 
are always common. But do you recollect those 
girls at Seville ? by George ! I never saw anything 
like them. What eyes, what hands, what feet ! and 
so graceful.' 

' Yes, they were, but you have seen no more.* 

*At Cadiz we did, — ^that family living in the 
Plaza de Mina ; surely they were sufficiently attractive, 
and all that sort of thing.' 

' Yes,' drawled out Ivor, 'they were well enough.' 

' Well, hang it all, Trevor, if they were not good 
enough for you, I don't know who can be.' 

But Ivor Trevor always had the image of Agnes 
d'Aurillac before him, and no Spanish beauty came 
near her in his estimation ; even his cousin Adrienne 
stood out to advantage : the northern type was more 
suited to his taste than the large sleepy beauty of 
the south. 

' How marvellous it is,' said Ivor, raising himself 
up on his elbow and turning partially roimd, ' that 
human beings, recognized as belonging to a civilized 
nation, can burrow in the ground, whitewash the 
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holes, and prefer those residences to a comfortable 
honse/ 

'Those gipsies down there — ^those Bohemians? 
They are not civilized ; but, to tell you the truth, 
I think they are better off a long way by living 
as they do than perhaps having a garret amongst 
a dozen of them, at the top of an eight storied house. 
You call this country civilized; but it is not 
civilized according to our ideas. Do you recollect 
the interior economy of the Duke of S — 's Palace in 
Madrid ? "Was that civilized ? * 

Ivor laughed and relapsed into silence. 

* Don't you mean to look at your letters, Ivor ? I 
thought you dragged me up here that you might 
enjoy reading them in peace. I don't complain ; don't 
mistake me. I never liked anything more in my life, 
imless it was the sleep I had beneath the cypress 
trees at the Generalife yesterday.' 

' I have been trying to screw up courage to open 
my letters ; there is such a batch of them, I feel afraid.^ 

' Take one out by chance, and read it first.' 

' Very well ; here goes ! ' 

Ivor took one out, written on pink paper, and 
with pale ink ; the hand was cramped, and did not 
give one the idea that the writer was very liberal- 
minded. ' From my sister Laura, the one that mar- 
ried our parson the other day. I may as well read 
it, — ^there can't be much in it.' 

Ivor was not long getting through his sister's 
letter, — there was nothing of interest to communicate. 
' She's all right,' he said, ' and impleasantly happy. 
If a woman had her senses about her she would never 
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many till she was forty; they are always happy, think 
their husbands perfection, and find nothing that they 
can do for them irksome, and, moreover, try to please 
them in every way/ 

* Doesn't she say a word about the weather P It's 
so joUy to hear of their being 'frozen up in England 
and cut in two with east winds, whilst ^e are enjoy- 
ing this lovely weather. Fancy this being Christ- 
mas day. Oughtn't we to go to church, and all that 
sort of thing ? ' 

* Laura does speak of the weather ; did you ever 
know a woman to write a letter or pay a visit with- 
out ? She says the rains have been heavy, but now 
frost has set in, and so they are in hopes the fever 
which seems to have crossed the Channel will be 
abated. By the way, we heard no more of that fever 
in Paris after we left Vevay.' 

* Of course we didn't ; how should we ? Out with 
another letter, Trevor. It's so jolly to hear you read- 
ing bits of news, and not to be bothered with letters 
myself. "What a large correspondence you have ! ' 

* The worst is having to answer them. Why, this 
is from another sister, — Lilly, my favourite ; you re- 
member her, Fred, don't you ? ' 

' Yes, perfectly ; the one that was to have married 
poor William Blake, wasn't it P ' 

* Yes, that is the one. Poor Lilly ! ' 

'What's the matter, Trevor P No bad news, I 
hope P ' 

Fred Bennett was watching Ivor, and noticed a 
change in his countenance as he was reading his 
sister's letter, and his hand shook. 
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* "Women are such fools ! ' he exclaimed. 

This not very complimentary remark was called 
forth by Lilly Trevor having in her innocence spoken 
of Count d'Aurillac^s death in a kind of gossiping 
way, calling him simply Adrierine's cousin, and also 
one of the children, as if Ivor of course had heard it, 
and knew all about it, whereas it was the first inti- 
mation he had of any death. Fred thought it best not 
to inquire further, but allow Ivor to continue his 
correspondence in peace. He now took the other 
letters from his pocket. There were but two more, — 
one from his uncle, the other he did not recognize the 
handwriting. He opened his uncle's first, and read 
it rapidly through, and then taking a deep breath 
said half aloud, * Thank God it's all right.' 

* I am very glad to hear it,' said Fred, pulling 
up the little blades of grass and putting them into 
his mouth, 'though I haven't a notion what was 
supposed to be wrong. Do you still think women 

fools ? ' 

'A great many of them. But now judge for 
yourself. Lilly writes and tell me So-and-so's cousin 
is dead, never saying whether the cousin is masculine 
or feminine,' and of course I fancied it was the 
wrong one.' 

*I can't say the case you lay before me for 
judgment is very clearly told, but I have no doubt 
the wrong one is in this case the right one, and of 
course the right one is alive and the wrong one dead, 
that is, the right one is dead. It's really confusing, 
Trevor.' 

Ivor did not answer him. He was reading his 
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other letter, which was from Major Hawkesley. It 
contained a lot of gossip, but nothing very interesting 
to either. Gerard Mousley was not yet married, so 
the Major knew nothing about it. 

* How long do you want to lie there ? ' asked 
Ivor presently. 

* That's a good joke ! I have been waiting here 
doing Nebuchadnezzar till you had finished your 
letters and were prepared to go. It is only hall-past 
three. If we go at once we may take the road by the 
ravine, and keeping to the right, get in time to see 
something going on at the cathedral. I cannot for 
the life of me realize this being Christmas day.' 

* And in order to do so, you want to see some wax 
dolls, standing in and about a collection of trees, 
taken from a child' s Noah's ark, a little moss, and 
some wooden animals, also from the toy ark, studded 
about, and intended to be looking at the wax dolls, 
and the whole trumpery exhibition lighted up by 
some little coloured oil lamps.' 

* I would not go to see that, — we saw that yester- 
day. I thought they were going to exhibit relics, old 
bones, and hair, and teeth, and bits of wood and all 
that sort of thing, belonging to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and all those sort of people.' 

' So they do, but you can see as good at the old 
man's shop in the Zacatin. You cannot, Fred, tell me 
you believe in such rubbish ; if you did, I should not 
believe you.' 

* Then there is no use in talking about it. I don't 
say I believe in them, but I like to see what all the 
world talks about, and what people do go and see 
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when they come here. You looked at all the things 
belonging to Ferdinand and Isabella with interest ; 
I suppose you believed them to be genuine. ' 

* They may be.' 

* And so may the others.' 

* What, arms, legs, skulls, finger-bones of saints 
that are imknown, even by name, except in the 
locality where they have adopted themP No, I 
cannot swallow that. The Standard borne at the 
conquest of Granada may be genuine, so may the 
missal of the queen, and the embroidery done by her 
own hands, but they did not interest me much, 
though the Standard did. But come along, and we 
will see what is to be seen.' 

Ivor Trevor was glad to get back to the hotel, 
and, when alone, gather his thoughts about him. He 
had not yet quite realized the news that had reached 
him. He read all his letters again, and then be- 
thought him of what changes Count d'Aurillac's 
death would make to Agnes. She was now a widow, 
with one child, free to marry again. Would she do 
that? Would not her position be too enviable for 
her to run the risk of changing it ? Were she like 
most women, there would have been little use in con- 
jecturing, as her heart would be her guide. But 
Agnes' heart was not likely to dictate terms to her, 
— she had it well imder control. Ivor hardly knew 
what would be the best thing for her to do ; he had 
had no commimication with her since the 29th of 
last June ; he had bound himself to hold none till the 
expiration of two years; but did not this event 
release him from his promise P She might fancy him 
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indifferent if he continued silent. He might even 
find that after the lapse of a year and a half she 
was another man's wife. He now asked himself if 
he loved her sufficiently to marry her. His answer 
was clear enough, — ^he did ; but he felt also certain 
she would never make him happy — she would drive 
him half wild with her flirting ; what might be simple 
amusement to her, would be torture to him. She 
had liked Count d' AuriUac well enough, — as much, he 
felt sure, as she could ever like any one ; and yet had 
she not flirted with him, had she not permitted— if not 
sanctioned — him to speak and act as he could not 
endure to think she would another man, if his wife ? 
He could arrive at no decision that night, — thoughts 
•only cropped up that confused him. 

Adrienne's face once or twice rose up before him, 
pleading and gentle, loving and trusting as he had 
ever known her ; this only served to make him waver 
as to whether it might not be better to write to her, 
instead of to Agnes ; in short, to make use of her in 
the matter ; and yet he knew she loved him, but he 
knew well that would only increase her desire to 
serve him. He felt she would act truly and for the 
best, even if her heart were not in it. However, he 
left the whole question to stand over till the morrow, 
and to dwell no more that night on it. 

There was a double point at issue, — the one, if 
he should communicate with her at all, directly or 
indirectly, — ^the other, and most important of the 
two, was whether he had fiilly made up his mind 
to marry her. Eiiowing and seeing all her faults, 
he foimd it hard to decide, yet he felt it would 
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end in his endeavouring to do so, if he met her 
again. 

The morning brought him Kttle comfort, — he only- 
saw the drawbacks to such a marriage more clearly, 
and felt at the same time that he could not withstand 
the temptation of seeing her. Without laying out 
any definite plan, he made up his mind to write to 
Adrienne, and to stay at Granada till her reply came. 
At breakfast he told Fred Bennett that he must 
make up his mind to remain another week there ; he 
was but too willing. 

* I don't care if I never leave it ; indeed, I am 
not sure I ever shall, but never mind that : the thing 
is now to decide what we are to do to-day. I vote 
we go and sit all day long in the Sala de los Aben-' 
cerrages ; we can lie down on those soft cushions and 
gaze into the Court of Lions whilst smoking our 
cigars, and dream away till we are driven out or 
forced to go from sheer hunger. Now, Trevor, let 
me enjoy one day after my own fashion, and then 
you can take your turn to-morrow.' 

* If enjoying a day after your own fashion consist 
in lying on your back and doing nothing but smoke, 
why, then you have many days of enjoyment, Fred, 
after your own fashion.' 

' And isnH it jolly?' 

* I don't know; I think it may be sometimes, but 
really to enjoy rest you must know what work 
is.' 

* Work is hateful. I know it well. It is against 
all the inclinations of men.' 

*0f such men as yourself, Fred. How lucky 
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it is for you that you have a thousand a year and a 
good-looking face/ 

* What's the use of the face ? it doesn't provide 
anything.' 

* It gains you toleration with women, for I'll be 
hanged if they^d stand your laziness but for that.' 

* Oh, it's all fine talking ; but women don't care 
in reality more for a man because he is what is 
called aux petits soim for them. I often think they 
like great rough brutes best, and the more gentle 
they are themselves the more they show their taste 
for the reverse in men.' 

* Nothing will make you diflferent, at any rate, 
Fred. However, to go back to your proposition, you 
go to the Alhambra, and I will join you there after 
having written a letter I am anxious to get off by 
this afternoon's mail.' 

* Is it about the wrong cousin who ought to have 
died, and the right one who did ? If so, take my 
advice, — ^bring your pen, ink, and paper — envelope 
and stamp of course — and write it in that lovely 
Court where Boabdil caused the poor Abencerrages 
to be massacred. What spot more appropriate for 
writing on such a subject as you, I suppose, have for 
your theme? The boudoir of love rendered a 
slaughter-house, through hatred and jealousy ! I'll 
smoke. I'll imdertake not to speak.' 

* I can't write without a table.' 

*Yes, you can; lie flat down, and write on the 
lovely blood-stained floor.' 

* I will write in my own room, and join you ; it 
will not take me long.' 
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But notwithstanding that assertion, it did' take 
him very long. When the heart is touched it en- 
feebles every other faculty ; and though Ivor could 
rattle off a letter to any of his sisters in half-a-dozen 
minutes, he found in writing to Adrienne nothing at 
all suggested itself that read as being well expressed 
or to the point. He got as far as most people 
manage to do, and without any great difficulties 
arising, he dated his letter and began, *My dear 
Adrienne ; ' but now to attack the subject, without 
appearing too interested in it, was the principal 
point. He at last began by making a statement 
that was utterly imtrue. He said he learnt through 
the newspapers of the shocking and almost sudden 
death of Count d'Aurillac. Now, it would have been 
just as easy, and had the advantage of being the 
fact, to say his sister had written and told him of it ; 
and yet Ivor Trevor was not given to be untruthful, 
— far from it, but in all that was connected with Agnes 
he seemed to be totally changed from his natural 
self. 

He got through the letter at last, and was thank- 
ful when he had stamped and sealed it ; read it over 
before doing so he did not dare, — ^he felt he had said 
what would not bear weighing. It was two o'clock 
before Ivor joined Fred at the Alhambra, but he 
found he was not very much missed. 

'What, have you finished it already, old fellow?' 
was his greeting. * I have enjoyed such a delicious 
smoke ; the old porter would not see me once or twice 
as he passed. I gave him a couple of cigars as I 
came in, I suppose he imderstood what he got them 
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for, as lie whispered mysteriously, ** If any one visits 
the Palace, you will please be careful," so I should 
have been ; but luckily no one did visit it, — at all 
events not about here/ 

*I suppose you have had enough of it, and are 
wanting to go ? I am ready, if you like/ 

* Go ! I would not stir for worlds. Ivor, I know 
every colour on every honeycomb cell in this ex- 
quisite stalactite roof. Look at those beautiful shades 
tiiere, and there, the brilliancy of the blue and gold ; 
and that is the original part you know, not "repaired 
to the nine," * as the tailor at Cannes said he could 
do with gentlemen's clothes.' 

* And "All orders beheaded with stage coach," t 
that was it, was it not ? " by Borgarelli, tailor," ' said 
Ivor. 

* Stupid place, — Cannes.' 

* We were not there long enough to judge ; at 
any rate, Fred, you were not bored with having to 
go and see sights.' 

* I don't know. I think getting half drowned in 
going to see the prison where the Iron Mask was 
confined in that Island 'opposite St Marguerite, was 
enough for any one place.' 

* Where are we to go from here ? ' asked Ivor. 

* Why fatigue ourselves with that problem, when 
we are booked here for a week at least ? Let us en- 
joy rest and peace and all that sort of thing whilst 
we can. We shall have to begin and work again, I 
suppose, directly we reach a new place ; that's so 
horrid. I do like being in a place where we have 

♦ Reparer k neuf. f Tou8 ordres executes avec diligence. 
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seen everything, as we have here ; then one can en- 
joy it/ 

* Look at those people just come in/ said Ivor 
after a pause of nearly twenty minutes, during which 
time the two yoimg men had been smoking very 
steadily. 

* What of them ? I don't see anything remark- 
able about them — and I don't know them — ' 

* But J do ; at least I think I do, one of them. 
If I mistake not, that military-looking man with 
black hair and moustache is a M. Fr^sier, a French- 
man.' 

* I dare say he is,' replied Fred, closing his eyes 
again, as they had been before Ivor disturbed him. 

Ivor now sat up, and finally stood up, and then 
walked round the Court of Lions, as if himself ex- 
amining its beauties. At last he felt so convinced 
he was right that he resolved to go up to him and 
ask him if he had not met him at the Countess 
d'Aurillac's. 

* Ah,' cried the little Frenchman, his whole face 
lighting up with pleasure, * this is indeed an agree- 
able meeting. Oh yes, I recollect well the very 
first time I ever saw you, and the two ladies were so 
anxious to know who you were.' 

Auguste Fresier had forgotten his jealousy, and 
was really pleased to meet any one he had known 
before, now that he was far from his own country. 
He was not singular in that : we most of us like the 
same. 

* You are with friends ? ' asked Ivor. 

/No; we are countrymen, that is all, and we 
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happened to meet at the entrance here, and so I 
joined them/ 

* What hotel are you at P ' 

' The Fonda del Alhambra.' 

*We are at the one opposite. Have you been 
long absent from Paris ? ' 

*I left early in November, to escape a little of 
the cold. You have heard, of course, of the death of 
poor d'Aurillac ? It was a horrible thing, — ^and 
the yoimgest child, — they died the same day, I 
think.' 

* Awftd, indeed ! I heard it only yesterday. 
Where is the Countess ? Is she still in Paris ? ' 

*No, I believe not. I heard from a friend of 
Henri de Motteville's — ^her brother, you know — the 
other day, and he was giving me all the news, and 
amongst the rest that Countess d'Aurillac had left 
for Marseilles with her little girl, and that she was 
going to stay with her cousin, the Marquise de 
Falloux.' 

* That will be a pleasant change for her,' said 
Ivor, pulling nervously at his beard, and wishing he 
had known this before his letter was posted. She 
would of course see his letter as she was there, and 
he knew he had written stupidly ; however, it was 
too late now to remedy the evil. 

* How long do you remain here ?/ he asked. 

* As long as there is anything to see or do,' re- 
plied Fr^sier. 

* Then you have a good fortnight's work.' 

* I think of making my way somehow from here 
to Barcelona, and from there I shall take a steamer 
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to Borne, to be there during the Holy Week. And 
what are you going to do ? ' 

' I and my friend there are travelling together, 
and we propose staying here a few days longer, but 
where to go on leaving this we have not yet made 
up our minds. We have been three months knock- 
ing about the south of Spain, so the probability is we 
shall steer northwards.' 

* Your Gibraltar is a wonderful place to see. I 
cannot imagine anything finer than those galleries, as 
ydu call them ; but, my dear friend, the dirt in the 
hotels is so awful that it drove me out of the place. It 
was beneath one, and above one, and round about one ; 
the breakfasts and dinners had more dirt in them 
than anything else, — it formed the largest ingre- 
dient.' 

' The people are half Spanish who keep those 
hotels.' 

* Then, at any rate, they need not be more than 
half dirty ; but I have not seen much dirt in Spain.' 

True as it was, Ivor Trevor did not like to hear 
Gibraltar spoken of by a Frenchman as being so 
remarkable for its dirt ; vexed, yet not wishing to 
show it, he brought their conversation to a close, say- 
ing his friend would be impatient at his keeping him 
so long, so they parted, but with an imderstanding 
they were to meet again. 
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CHAPTER III. 

New Year's Day is a great f6te in France. In 
every town and village presents of all kinds are given 
to friends and relations, — some valuable, some mere 
trifles, acco?*ding to the purse of the donor. 

There had been a great family gathering at 
FaUoux this winter, but owing to the deep mourning 
all were in, there was no gaiety. Agnes and her 
little girl had arrived there early in December. The 
moment that business permitted her to leave Paris 
she did so. To do her justice, she did grieve over 
poor Leon's death : now he was taken from her, she 
saw all his fine qualities, and felt she had lost a good 
and devoted husband. Yet her sorrow was a kind 
of resource to her, it was a kind of pleasure to have 
a real trouble to be unhappy about, and on which to 
dwell. Her child at first was a comfort to her, — she 
had her with her day and night, but she soon wearied 
of the novelty, and so Nathalie was consigned to the 
care of the nurse ; but the child did not fret at the 
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ctange, — Matilde played with her, and her mamma 
never did. After a Kttle, and the child had got over 
her father's death, she was happy enough, but for the 
first week or two she fell asleep, her little breast 
heaving with sobs, she would cry bitterly and ask 
Ood to send back her darling papa. The change to 
Falloux did her good, — ^the life was more fitted for 
her than in Paris. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux heard with dismay the in- 
tended advent of the Coimtess and her child, but her 
protests now were too late to avail much, though in 
household matters Adrienne found her influence 
as weak as it ever was in the earliest days of her 
njarried life ; but she was now, at any rate, better able 
to carry out her wishes in anything connected solely 
with herself. She found, for instance, that though 
she could not get the suite of rooms she most desired 
to have prepared for her cousin, she was able to fix 
the day for her arrival, without consulting or even 
attending to any opposition on the part of her 
sister-in-law. 

The Marquis was incapable of wresting the reins 
from Adele's hands, with which she drove the house- 
hold coach, but he silenced many attempts to dictate 
as to whom and when people were to be invited. 

M. and Mme de Motteville and the General all 
arrived in time to pass Christmas Day and the New 
Year, — only Henri was absent from the family party. 
It was a great disappointment that Mr Trevor and 
Lilly were not able to come, but the former could not 
manage to get any one to do his duty at that season^ 
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and 80 his visit had again to be postponed. 
Adrienne Kved in hopes. 

It was about twelve o'clock on New Year's Day, 
breakfast was just over, and all were again examining 
the pretty gifts each had presented to the other, when 
the servant came in with a tray containing several 
letters and packets, saying the courier had just 
arrived. 

* Are those presents ?' exclaimed Madame de Mot- 
teviQe ; * none for me, Pll be bound. We old people 
are forgotten when the young are by.' 

* Now, mamma, see how ungrateful you are,' said 
Agnes. * Here is not only a letter, but a most tempt- 
ing looking packet. I dare say Henri has sent it. 
Open it first, and see what is in it.' 

But Madame de Motteville, perhaps out of 
contradiction, opened the letter first, and read it to 
the end, then opening the box she found it contained 
a very pretty gold pencil case, studded with pale 
coral and pearls. 

'Now, Adrienne, what have you?' said her 
imcle. * You are very silent, and do not seem over 
pleased.' 

* Oh, I have very little — at least, I have not yet 
seen what I have. I was reading a letter from — ^from 
Spain. But I will tell you directly ; it is from — no, 
I don't know from whom it is ; it is a dog's head in 
crystal ; oh, it is a portrait of dear old Moses ! Look, 
Agnes, is it not wonderfully like him? and how 
beautifully set. I could not have imagined that a 
ball of crystal, set in emeralds and rubies, could have 
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looked so exquisite with that dear beast's head in it. 
Who could have sent it to me ? ' 

* You have a letter/ said her father, * unopened ; 
that may tell you/ 

* No/ replied Adrienne. * But listen/ — " From a 
friend to a friend." ' 

* Because I am a widow, I suppose, I have a prayer- 
book sent me, as the most fitting book to occupy me 
now. Here, Nathalie, it is not much in my way, I 
will give it you.' 

* It is exquisitely boimd ; the child will spoil it. 
Let me take care of it for my little Nathalie,' said her 
grandmother. 

* Ah, here is something more to the point,' said 
Agnes ; * look here,' and she held up a wedding ring. 

* Now, that is a stupid present to give anonymously, 
isn't it ? ' 

'What have you there, Adele?' asked the 
Marquis, looking inquisitively into his sister's lap. 

* What in the world is it ? ' 

* A duster and a cork-screw. I suppose, whoever 
sent them to me thought me fit only for cleaning 
and drawing corks.' 

' No, no, no,' cried all. Yet every one was evi- 
dently very much amused. 

Adrienne had slipped out of the room, which 
made Mademoiselle Adele imagine it was she who 
had sent her these useful but ugly gifts. But it was 
nothing connected with presents that made her leave 
the room. She had received, at the same time as her 
other letters, the one Ivor had written ; and though 
her eye had run over its contents, she sought to be 
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alone^ to read it undisturbed. It was with a beating 
heart she received this his first letter. She had never 
seen his handwriting before, therefore she did not 
know till she read his signature that it was from him ; 
but she felt instinctively what his object was in 
writing to her. It was not for her or of her that he 
cared to write, but about Agnes. Agnes was free 
now, she could marry if she chose; a tightening 
sensation about her heart and a choking in her 
throat accompanied this thought. 

And yet what was it to her ? had she not acted 
up to Lilly^s advice, and the promptings of her own 
right principles ? If she had indulged in wild 
dreams for a time, had she not by this crushed all 
wrongful wishes ? Had she not seen and understood 
the evil of entertaining even for one moment a fancy 
for another than her husband, and had she not over- 
come it ? Had she not struggled, and mastered her 
heart, or had she deceived herself, and had she merelv 
imagined she had done so ? At any rate, she would 
still strive, and fight bravely against the spark ever 
being again kindled into a flame. 

There was nothing in Ivor's letter that needed 
any great depth of imderstanding to fathom, — it was 
very simple, apparently without any particular mean- 
ing; only one little sentence that seemed to have 
a something in it more than the rest. It was to make 
her imderstand that, had he not been bound by a 
promise to abstain from seeing Agnes before the ex- 
piration of two years, he would have wished to have 
himself expressed to her his deep regret at the sorrow 
that had befallen her. 
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Adrienne was twisting and turning these few 
words over and over, to find out whether he made 
that as a sort of excuse for writing to her, or for the 
object of being released from his promise. * It must 
be the latter,' she argued ; * he need not make an 
excuse for writing to me, — it would be but natural 
for him to do so/ 

'What are you about, Adrienne?' exclaimed 
Agnes, coming into her cousin's room. * I have been 
waiting and waiting down-stairs, expecting you 
would come and practise, as usual, and I find you 
perched up at your writing-table, as if you were a 
Secretary of State, and, like them — doing nothing. 
What is it all about ? and what is that letter you still 
have before you ? ' 

* That letter, Agnes, is, I think, intended more 
for you than for me. Will you read it ? ' And 
Adrienne handed her cousin Ivor's letter. 

* My dear, to read a letter written to another is a 
dreadful bore ; it must be wonderfully interesting for 
me to be induced to do so ; it is bad enough at times 
to be obliged to read one's own. Tell me who it is 
from first, and I will tell you whether I even care 
to be told its contents.' 

' It is from my cousin, Ivor Trevor.' 
Agnes looked for a minute so steadily out of the 
window that Adrienne was not sure if she had heard 
her : she seemed intent on watching something out- 
side, and yet nothing was stirring in that broad 
terrace walk. Then turning round, as if the subject 
were of hardly sufficient interest to give it more than 
the slightest attention, said, in a careless tone. 
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' From Ivor Trevor ! — really ! At last ! and where 
18 he?' 

* Agnes/ said Adrienne, now losing patience, * do 
you choose to read his letter ? I told you it concerns 
you more than it does me/ 

* But les convenances forbid my receiving anything 
like a love-letter, and that hot-headed Englislunan is 
quite capable of doing anything.' 

*It is no love-letter, Agnes. I told you it was 
addressed to me. There is not a word of love from 
first to last.' 

'Well, to please you, I will read it. Give it 
me.' 

* Not to please me,' said Adrienne, folding up 
the letter and putting it in its cover. * I cannot 
care whether you read it or not.' 

Adrienne was perfectly right. There was nothing 
in Trevor's letter to have hurt the susceptibilities of 
the most heart-broken widow. At the end he begged 
to have an answer, giving him an account of every 
one, and what the plans for the future were. 

* Give it here, child ; don't get cross. — ^You may 
well say there is nothing in it,' continued Agnes, 
after reading the letter. ^ You will answer it, of 
course ? ' 

* Unless you will.' 

* I ? No, I could not. In the first place, if I 
could I would not.^ 

* And what am I to tell him ? ^ 

* Tell him ? well — ' Agnes began to play with a 
bunch of hreloques that hung from her watch-chain. 
* Say we are all here, and all quite well and doing — ^ 
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nothing. There, that answers his inquiries, I think, 
does it not ? ' 

* And about a promise he made you, not to see 
you for two years ? ' 

' Say what you like.' 

* How can I say anything ? Agnes, answer that. 
It is clear to me — and so it is to you, but for some 
reason you pretend not to understand it — ^that he 
wishes to see you, but cannot unless you release him 
from this promise he says he has given you.' Adri- 
enne's voice trembled a little, and her lips quivered, 
but she controlled ,her emotion sufficiently not to 
break do;wn in her determination to do by and for 
Agnes as she would, had Ivor been a stranger to 
her. 

Agnes moved to the other side of the room, and 
then, after turning over the leaves of a book that lay 
on the table beside her, she looked up, and fixing her 
eyes on Adrienne, said, 

* Would you like to see him here ? ' 

' If you have any desire to see him the Marquis, 
I am sure, will gladly invite him.' 

Adrienne, as she spoke, felt for the first time 
that a dark shadow was rising up between her and 
Agnes, the companion of her childhood, and her sister 
in affection. Yet was it she who called it forth ? 
Agnes, whose heart was untouched, and therefore 
able to be what poor Adrienne could not — ^matter-of- 
fact, — said out at once, 

' That is not the question. Listen to me, Adri- 
enne. You ought to know me well enough to believe 
I would not do anything underhand, or would I 
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cause sorrow or vexation to any one I like; if I don't 
like them, it's another affair altogether, therefore I 
want to have this clearly understood between us/ 

' There is nothing to understand that I know of,' 
said Adrienne, interrupting her cousin. 

* Let me speak first, as I began, and then you can 
say what you like. Poor Leon has only been dead 
two months, and you know that if I were not madly 
in love with him — the man does not breathe that I 
could be — still I did love him, and his death was a 
great sorrow to me. However, here I am now, free 
to marry again if I like, or, which is the most 
probable, remain as I am. Mr Trevor, whether jfrom 
fancy or fun, paid me great attention in Paris, — and 
to you, too, I have no doubt, for he is just the man. 
When we were leaving Paris I thought I liked him 
well enough not to wish to meet him again for a 
time. I had no idea of caring enough for any man 
to cause the feeling to be a trouble to me, so I made 
him promise not to seek to hold any communication 
with me before the expiration of two years. I was 
thus secure, as you may imagine. I was not likely 
at the end of that time to feel the least distress of 
mind or heart. Now you know how the whole affair 
stands with me as regards myself; as to him — ^well, 
I suppose he is like all other men, makes love to 
every pretty woman he meets, and so forgetting the 
past in the present. But there is now — ' 

' He does not seem to have forgotten you, at any 
rate,' said Adrienne. 

'Hear me to the end, and then say what you like. 
There is now yourself — don't interrupt me, please, 
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Adrienne. I want to feel assured that you do not 
care for Ivor Trevor. I know what you would say, — 
you are married, and so on ; but you are married to a 
man who could not win your heart as your cousin 
might. I used, as you may recollect, often to say 
I did not think you could love any one; well, one 
says those stupid things thoughtlessly, and sometimes 
even without meaning them; but I did think you 
had shut up your heart against all mankind ; that 
idea, however, is gone, it no longer exists, and it 
was poor dear L^on first drove it jfrom my head. He 
fancied you liked your handsome cousin. You recollect 
he met you once walking with him in the Bois de 
Boulogne, but that^s nothing ; however, he certainly 
thought there was sufficient ground for his suspicions, 
or he would not have spoken to me on the subject. 
But the point to be ascertained is this, was he correct? 
If so, nothing would induce me to let you say any- 
thing in your letter that would lead him to think I 
cared two straws whether I ever saw him again or 
not. And you have nothing to thank me for. It 
may seem marvellously generous, but in truth it is 
nothing of the kind, for I do not care for him in the 
least. Two months after he left I had forgotten him 
as much as ever I could have desired to do, therefore 
if I met him now I am safe enough, but I do not 
say that it would not amuse me to flirt with him, 
and to make him love me. It is so pleasant to feel 
you have secured the devotion of a handsome, agree- 
able man ; but not at the expense of the happiness 
of another, and that other almost a sister.' 

'Answer me one question, Agnes, honestly and 
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truthfully. Do you think Ivor Trevor cares for you?' 

* I do. But that may simply be from the conceit 
of my nature/ 

' No; it is not conceit^ for I also think it ; and no 
wonder, — you are very handsome and clever, and he 
told me himself he thought you the most fascinating 
woman he ever met.* 

* Why, Adrienne, you are becoming a flatterer.' 

' No ; I speak as I think. Now, Agnes, you have 
told me clearly enough how matters stand between you 
and my cousin, and I will tell you all, as honestly as 
I can, as regards myself.' And then poor Adrienne 
stopped a moment to think how she could word what 
she was going to say as truthfully as possible, but 
this was difficult. *I am incapable,' she said, *of 
having for Ivor Trevor any other feeling than that 
which springs from friendship and regard, and that 
chiefly on account of his being a relation of my dear 
mother's. He has not, I believe, even the remotest 
liking for myself, so you may gratify your love of 
admiration, or something even better than that, to 
your heart's content. I am never likely to have my 
heart much concerned in any one. It is lucky for me, 
is it not ? for it would be very wrong if it were so.' 

'Where did you get those antiquated notions 
from?' 

' They are not very antiquated, I think ; at least, 
if they are, that is no reason they should not exist 
still. Surely, a woman is bound to love her husband, 
or if she cannot do that, at any rate she need not care 
for another.' 

*Bah! Why, dear, you have picked up that 
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stuff in England, I'll be bound. What harm is 
there in a married woman having the admiration and 
attention of another besides her husband P I answer, 
none ! And I moreover declare, if you adhere to such 
absurd theories you will deprive yourself of the only 
chance of happiness you have. Never allow a remark 
to be passed, never let the outer world know what 
your inner life is, but be happy your own way, 
nevertheless.' 

Adrienne shook her head. How different to Lilly's 
notions ; which after all, if not so pleasant, surely they 
were right. She thought a moment, and then said, 

*It is all very well for you, Agnes, — you can 
control yourself. I have not the same power. I 
think if I loved I could not hide it, and perhaps 
even try to let every one see my happiness, for I 
suppose it must be such, from all one hears and sees, — ■ 
such happiness as I believe I am never fated to 
experience.' 

'Nonsense, child! such love as you speak of, 
that causes inward and outward uproars, is simply 
frightful ; it leads to misery and death — ^you saw it 
in Maurice Bermont — ^whereas the right sort of love 
is like music and poetry, affects the senses without 
disturbing the heart.' 

* We shall not agree,' said Adrienne, smiling, 
* but rest assured you can give me any message you 
like to send to Ivor Trevor, and it will cost me no 
more than the drop of ink in the pen I write it 
with.^ 

* I thought he was going to the East ; he writes 
from Spain.' 
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' Yes, from Granada/ 

* Write, first a commonplace reply to his letter, 
then ask him what took him to Spain, and if he be 
alone, and what his plans are. And then say in a 
casual sort of way that I am staying with you, but 
that you are sorry to say I am thinking of retiring 
to the Convent at Montpellier, where we were both 
educated.' 

Adrienne stared, and asked, * Are you in 
earnest ?' 

Agnes replied by a ringing laugh, and then 
continued : ' Quite ; but I will explain that to you 
presently : let us first finish off this. You will say 
I am going there soon, that the time is not quite 
fixed, and that I have requested you to say that the 
whole of the circumstances having changed which 
gave rise to my exacting. the promise from him to 
which he alludes, I release him from it, and there 
stop. Don't propose his coming here, or anything 
else, but wait and see what answer he will give you.' 

'Very well, I will do that. But pray tell me 
what you mean about the Sacre Codut.' 

* That I shall go there soon.' 

* Now do be serious, Agnes. As to your going 
into a convent to remain in it, I no more believe it 
than I do that Ivor Trevor could turn monk.' 

* Write your letter, and when it is written I will 
tell you.' 

Adrienne began it at once. Letter- writing was 
no difficulty to her, and she felt no restraint, her 
cousin dictating the whole to her, which she would 
have done had she been obliged to write unaided to 
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him on sucli a subject, knowing and feeling con- 
vinced, as she did, that he was not indifferent to 
Agnes. The letter ended, she handed it to her 
cousin to read. 

* You say nothing about his coming here.' 

* You distinctly said not to do so.' 

^ Yes, I forgot ; and it is better so. That will 
do ; seal it up. Do not say anything about it, and 
let us wait for his reply.' 

'Now about Montpellier.' 

' I will tell you, and clear the mystery. I have 
taken it into my head, as soon as the spring is well 
set in, I should like to travel. As you know, I have 
never been anywhere, and I never can have a better 
time than the present, for one cannot tell what may 
arise hereafter to tie me down again. So I thought 
it would be a good plan to take Nathalie to Mont- 
pellier, and leave her there. I dare say Sister 
Eulalie is still there, and I am sure she will look 
after her, and Nathalie will be as happy as possible.' 

* But why not take her with you ? ' 

' Oh, it is out of the question to travel with a 
child. Instead of being able to go about and amuse 
oneself, one's whole time must be given up to it, 
looking after it, and seeing it has all it wants. No, 
no ; to enjoy travelling you must start without dogs 
or children.' 

* How we differ, Agnes. I, on the contrary, feel 
that if I were going to travel, and had a child, I 
would not leave it behind for worlds; or a dog 
either, — at least, not if he were like poor Moses. 
When do you propose going ? ' 
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* I want to see Italy. — Florence, Rome, and Naples/ 
' Ah, how deKghtful ! But who will you go with ? ' 
' I shaU take CamiUe/ 

' You cannot go alone with Camille. You ought 
to join some friends/ 

'No, indeed I won't. If you and the Marquis 
would come, I should like that well enough ; but as 
to friends, or fathers and mothers, I could not listen 
to it. They would never cease preaching to me 
what I ought not to do, or, perhaps, what I ought. 
Parents think that to the end of the chapter they 
are bound to preach, whereas we know at our age 
far better what to do than they can. Will vou come ? ' 

* My dear Agnes, you are raising up the phan- 
toms of such pleasures as I am never likely to enjoy. ^ 

* And why not ? ' 

* Because, you know, my husband is not fond of 
leaving home. You know with what difficulty he 
was induced at first to pass the winters in Paris.' 

* Yes, in the beginning, but not after. He takes 
as kindly to it now as a child does to a bonbon. 
Ask him, at any rate.' 

*I think I had better leave you to try your 
powers of persuasion ; he is very fond of you, and 
would do much to please you.' 

' So he would you, if you managed him properly.' 

* Perhaps so ; but I can't, clearly. I tried, and 
failed.' 

'Nonsense! At any rate, you have tamed old 
Ad^le wonderfully.' 

' Yes, she has been better ever since she knew of 
poor dear Moses' death ; but I only hate her the more 
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for that. I will tell you, Agnes, what I should like 
to do, and that is, to go with you to Montpellier.' 

* Well, and what is to prevent you ? ' 

* Many things. I do not know, in the first place, 
how the Marquis would like it.' 

* Don't ask him, — ^tell him you are going. You 
don't seem to feel yourself mistress. Now, ttat is 
absurd and wrong: Do you lead, and he will be 
sure to follow ; but if you allow him to do so, you 
will soon cease to be more than a cipher in the 
house. Dear me ! I could manage him and Adele 
too, as easily as possible. Now, will you for once 
take advice, and act on it ? ' 

>Whatisit?' 

* You say you would like to go to Montpellier 
with me, and then afterwards spend a few months in 
Italy; now, this is what you ought to do if you 
really wish it. At dinner to-night, with all present, 
say, in the course of conversation, that you are think- 
ing of accompanying me to Montpellier, and after 
that spend a short time in Italy. Ask your husband 
to accompany you, as a matter of course. If he will, 
well and good ; if he won't, then go without him. 
Once take that independent line, and you will never 
find him offer any very serious opposition to any- 
thing you propose. Papa and mamma and your 
own father will be there to support you, and I, too, 
so you will only have your husband and the old wo- 
man to contend against. Nothing very formidable I 
think in that.' 

* And can you contemplate passing months away 
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without a chance of seeing Ivor P and yet you like 
him, Agnes — oh, I am sure of it.' 

* My dear, I have been a widow but a short time. 
I dare not enter the world as:ain yet, or receive at- 
tentio. ft» ^j one ; b«i flTu'n.' re».n why I 
shodd bury myself aUye. I may trsTcl and enjoy 
myself, instead of moping at home: you know I 
should get no credit for it if I did, so I choose what 
is most agreeable.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The time was approaching when the family 
gathering at Falloux was to break up, and Adrienne 
felt, after having had so many around her for weeks, 
that she was going indeed to be left alone. Time 
had 80 changed the aspect of everything that she 
could now no longer endure the thought of being at 
Falloux without some one of those belonging to her 
for whom she cared. Her winters passed in Paris, 
her last summer in England, the late events in con- 
nection with Ivor Trevor, Leon's death, all con- 
tributed in different degrees to render her more dis- 
contented with her country home than she had ever 
been before. 

The winter of this year, instead of being passed 
as usual in Paris, had by mutual consent been spent 
at Falloux ; and as all the Mottevilles were invited, 
it was no disappointment. None amongst them were 
disposed for gaiety, supposing common decency had 
not demanded that it should be avoided : all felt 
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poor Leon's death more or less, and all enjoyed the 
rest and quiet of Fallonx ; but it is one thing to 
enjoy rest and quiet with a large circle, and quite 
another by yourself, or, what is worse, with those you 
do not care for. 

But now that March had commenced, M. de 
Motteville was anxious to get home; though his 
affairs were never very embarrassing to him they 
yet gave him something to do. The General, too, 
was grumbling at the mistral that greeted him with 
cutting blasts if he ever ventured beyond the shelter 
of the olive woods. Agnes, also, was beginning to 
want a change, some new faces, and some jfresh ex- 
citement ; only Madame de Motteville and Nathalie 
seemed perfectly contented, — they were together 
morning, noon, and night. Agnes no longer cared 
for her child's society, — ^her little dog she found much 
more of a companion. The Marquis, though when 
the exodus was being discussed he warmly pressed 
his visitors to prolong their stay, was at heart not 
sorry to think they would soon be alone again ; and 
as to Mademoiselle Adele, she was sick of housekeep- 
ing, and had never in all her bom days met with 
such appetites as the de Motteville family were 
blessed with. Eating was incessantly going on ; if it 
were not the masters, then it was the servants or 
the nursery. She began to hate the sight of food, 
and determined that once they were gone she would 
recommend a week's fast, — it would do all good, more 
especially the housekeeping purse. 

But Adrienne was not satisfied with the prospect 
of several months to be passed only with her husband 
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and his sister, and determined to do her best to accom- 
pany her cousin to MontpelKer, and she thought, 
rightly enough, little or no objection would be made to 
that being done ; but whether she could go on with 
her to Italy or not must remain till later, when she 
could see better how the proposition would be 
received. 

Wo reply had as yet come from Ivor. Adrienne 
for some time thought her letter could not have 
reached him, when one morning she received an 
answer to it, which was vague and unsatisfactory. 
He and a friend who had been with him since he left 
Paris had been travelling across the country where 
Post-offices were unknown, and the only way of 
transmitting letters to post towns was by commit- 
ting them to the uncertain care of muleteers, so he 
had not written, feeling doubtful of his letter ever 
being received. He begged to hear again soon, and 
to address to Barcelona, as he hoped they would be 
there in a few weeks, and concluded with earnest 
wishes for the happiness of herself and the 
Countess. 

* A nice letter ! ' exclaimed Agnes, angry to 
think Ivor could have cooled one atom in his 
devotion. * Depend upon it he has met some Spanish 
lady who has turned his head, and my blue eyes 
have been forgotten for her black ones ; but when I 
meet him again he shall suffer for it.' 

Adrienne said nothing, but in spite of herself she 
was pleased. If we are jealous, a change in the 
object is sometimes a relief. 

So it was that for the moment Ivor did not enter 
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Agnes* head in connection with her plans. She had 
hoped he would have come to Falloux before she left 
it : she only wanted to see him just long enough to 
retain her influence, and had determined, had he 
come, to haye left herself a day or two after his 
arrival; but it was no question of that now. He 
evidently had no intention of making any attempt at 
seeing her, — for the present, at all events. The truth 
was, her message had given him confidence and 
security, and he imagined, by not following the dic- 
tates of his heart, which were to fly to her feet at 
once, that he would be more likely to gain power 
over her. But he was mistaken ; he misjudged her. 
She had not heart enough to be piqued into submis- 
sion ; her spirit rose defiantly, and she resolved he 
should suffer for his present indifference, as she 
thought it to be. Had she loved him she would have 
been grieved, after the first moment of angry feeling 
had passed. 

* Don^t write any more, Adrienne ; leave him to 
himself. He will come round, depend upon it. Eng- 
lishmen don't go to Spain to seek for wives ; and if 
they did, Ivor Trevor is not the man to find one there 
to suit him.' 

Once or twice after that Agnes again cautioned 
her cousin not to write, but there was no need. 
Adrienne did not desire to do so, — she was content to 
leave things as they were. 

* We positively must be moving out of this, de 
Falloux,' said the General one morning, when they 
were all assembled on the terrace, the gentlemen 
smoking their after-breakfast cigars ; * or else,' he 
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added^ laughing, * we had better make up our minds 
never to stir again/ 

* That would be the best, de Motteville, and you 
know you are all welcome. You have a cold month 
before you in the north.' 

* It is frightful here, my dear fellow ! Your 
mistral beats all the winds I ever felt in Paris.' 

* Business, not winds, takes me,' said M. de 
Motteville. * I must see after my afiairs, and — my 
boy. I do not like being absent from either very long.^ 

* Why would he not come here with you, uncle ? ' 
asked Adrienne. 

'My dear, young men are strange beings, and 
Henri does not differ from the rest. He had many 
reasons for not coming ; all were good, so I did not 
press him.' 

* He probably thought there were enough of us 
already,' said her aunt. 

*And no wonder,' muttered Adele, but no one 
but Agnes heard her. 

* Have you attended to your domestic duties to- 
day. Mademoiselle ? ' asked Agnes, well knowing 
she had stayed with them beyond her usual time 
because of the subject imder discussion. 

* I attend to them all day long, Madame ; with so 
many to provide for, it is necessary to do so. I sup- 
pose you do not know what housekeeping means; 
you are probably ignorant of what domestic duties 
are, and every other duty too.' The last words were 
again muttered in an under-tone. 

*Yes, you are right; those occupations are for 
the old and infirm, and — ' 
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'Old and infirm! I, Madame^ am neither the 
one nor the other/ 

' Mademoiselle^ there are Pierre, Michel, and 
Antoine, all waiting to know if you are coming to 
decide — ' 

* Hold your tongue, Marie ! I am coming 
now/ 

Marie's sudden arrival caUing her mistress away 
was a happy break, for Agnes could never resist if 
she had the opportunity of saying something to 
annoy the old maid, who certainly had been much 
better of late, in so far as she left Adrienne much 
more to herself than hitherto. Those morning 
invasions were completely given up, and the spying 
system was carried on less. 

* I am obliged to be off too,' said Agnes, presently, 
returning to the subject of departure. * And, Mar- 
quis, I am going to take your wife with me. You 
are coming, are you not, Adrienne ? ' 

* I think it better that I should go with you than 
that you should go alone.' 

' And may I be permitted to ask where you two 
ladies propose going?' asked the Marquis in a 
frigid tone. 

* Oh, do not be alarmed, Marquis,' replied Agnes, 
seeing he was already vexed. * We are not going to 
the other end of the world ; only to Montpellier, to 
our old convent. You will spare Adrienne, will you 
not?' 

*I should much like to go with Agnes,' said 
Adrienne ; * and I know you cannot get away just 
now, and you have so much to occupy you, you will 
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not care for society. I thought it would be a good 
plan for us to go together.' 

' And what in the world is taking you both to 
Montpellier ? Do you wish to make a Retreat there ? * 
asked Madame de Motteville. 

* No/ said Agnes smiling. * Retreats are not in 
my line, but I want to take Nathalie there ; I can't 
drag her about with me eyerywhere, and I know she 
will be safe there, and then when she is bigger they 
will educate her.' 

'You are out of your mind, Agnes! You do 
not mean you really think of sending Nathalie from 
you?^ 

* You sent me there, mamma.' 

* I sent you, yes. You were different. In the 
first place, there were two of you, for I had Adrienne 
also. Then your father took up a great deal of my 
time, so that I could not keep you at home. Then 
you were not strong, and I wished you to be in a 
mild climate ; but you, a widow, and with only this 
one child, and at her age to send her away, seems to 
me very cruel and heartless.' 

* The child would only bother me, and travelling 
about would do her no good ; she will be safer there^ 
and quite happy.' 

* If it were not on your father's account, I would 
ask you to let me have her.' 

' Oh, you are welcome if you like, — ^any one that 
likes may have her, only I can't have the anxiety 
and worry.' 

Little Nathalie had been running about, but 
was now standing by her grandmother, and holding 
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her hand with her head leaning against her dress, 
listening attentively to the discussion. 

* Never mind, my little Nathalie,* said Madame 
de Motteville to the child, * I will manage something. 
If you do go now, I will see what I can arrange to 
get you away. At any rate, if she were in Paris,' she 
continued, now addressing her daughter, * I could 
see after her, but at Montpellier, all that way off, it 
is dreadful.' 

* But I was at that distance from you,' persisted 
Agnes, * and I did very well. However, I have no 
objection. If you like to find a convent for her in or 
near Paris, to her being sent to it I shall be quite 
— indeed more — satisfied.' 

* And when do you intend going ? ' asked her 
mother in a cross tone. 

* Next week. You will consent to Adrienne going 
with me, will you not. Marquis ? It is not so very 
far from here, as you know. About three hours and 
a half to four hours.' 

The Marquis bowed. * I have often told you I 
never can refuse a lady's request, but I hope your stay 
will not be long enough for me to grow dull with 
my own company. You see you are all deserting 
me at the same moment.' 

Adrienne recollected her conversation with her 
husband in Paris when he had been alone to Falloux ; 
she remembered very word she said, but she did not 
feel now in a mood to carry out her own propositions. 
It is true the Marquis had not then met her in the 
spirit he might, still she felt her conscience prick her 
at being so little disposed to do what she knew would be 
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right, — stay with her husband when he could not 
accompany her. 

* We will leave before that/ said M. de Motte- 
ville, * and that will break the severity of the blow. 
Joking apart, I must be in Paris by Monday or 
Tuesday, so we ought to leave this on Friday. Agnes, 
what are you going to do after Montpellier ? Will 
you come to us in Paris ? It will be more cheerful 
for you than your own house.^ 

* No, papa, thank you. I have not quite made up 
my mind what to do, but I think I shall travel.' 

' Whom with ? ' 

' Myself ! I shall take my maid and a man serv- 
ant, and Bijou, perhaps, and I think I shall be safe 
enough.' 

* Safe enough, yes. But I do not think you are 
old enough to travel alone.' 

' Perhaps I may find some one who will ac- 
company me, papa.' 

M. de Motteville shrugged his shoulders. * Why 
not ask your brother to go with you ? ' 

* Oh no ; brothers are so disagreeable if they think 
they have to take care of you. They prevent your 
enjoying anything, fancying that everything that is 
done is improper.' 

* And very often it is,' said the General. 

* I only hope Adrienne will not be wishing to 
go,' thought the Marquis, but he did not say it. 

By the end of the week all the de Mottevilles left, 
and early in the following one Agnes, with her little 
child and Adrienne, went to Montpellier. It was 
with a strange mixture of pleasure and pain the 
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two cousins saw the old convent gates roll back on 
their rusty hinges, and once again close on them on 
entering their former home. They were not unex- 
pected, for Agnds had written to the Superior telling 
her of their intended visit. 

They looked about them as the carriage drove up to 
the door, and not a tree, not a shrub seemed changed ; 
they could have imagined that they were returning 
again to school after their annual visit home. The 
deep mourning they were in seemed in keeping with 
the stillness around. Already the door was open^ 
and Sister Eulalie, aged considerably, but still the 
same sweet, gentle-looking being, stood there, and as 
Agnes first got out, was folded in her arms, then she 
kissed the child, and then to greet Adrienne, her 
darling of days gone by; a warmer, more loving 
greeting was kept for her, though seeing both was 
a real pleasure ; two or three other Sisters advanced 
to welcome them again within the convent walls. 

* Come, my dear ones, to the good Mother,' said 
Eulalie ; * she will be jealous and scolding me if I do 
not hurry you to her room, for she is sure to have 
heard the great bell that rang at the outer gates.' 

In that same room where, night after night, for 
year after year, did the two girls go, to wish the 
Superior good-night, they were now received with 
all the aflection . and respect they had themselves 
before been bound to show. Two or three of the 
Sisters, those that had known the cousins, were 
allowed to remain in the parlour, to hear all the news 
and all that had befallen their pupils since they had 
left them. There was much indeed to tell, and some 
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little that was left untold, that would not bear being 
repeated there, such as, for instance, the history of poor 
Maurice Bermont, in so far as it concerned Adrienne. 
Agnes, too, might have told things that could only- 
show out the qualities in her that were best hidden ; 
but the Superior saw, without much to prove it, that 
neither was much changed. The gentle, loving 
Adrienne was still what she used to be, as was the 
more selfish and imperious Agnes. Having told all 
that could interest concerning themselves, they desired 
to hear about their former companions, and the first 
asked for was Clara Gordon. 

*She is dead,' said the Superior in a tone that 
implied she did not wish to be questioned further. 
But Agnes, if she saw the disinclination, was not 
likely to heed it, being curious on the subject. 

* Dead ! Why, Adrienne, was it not last year or 
was it the year before that you met a brother or 
some relation of hers in Paris, and he called to see 
you ; what was it he said he wanted her to do ? ' 

* Nothing that I recollect,' said Adrienne. * It 
was her brother. Major Gordon, and he was en route 
for India ; he said she was very delicate.' 

' When did she die ? ' 

* Two months ago.' 

' Poor Clara Gordon ! What a yielding, gentle, 
fair little thing she was. I should so like to have 
seen her again. Did she ever speak about me?' 
asked Adrienne. 

* At first, after you left, but latterly she spoke of 
no one,' said Sister Eulalie. 

' Did she take the veil ? ' 
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'Yes/ 

* Marie Legrand was here with you, was she notP' 
asked the Superior, anxious to put a stop to any more 
questions about poor Clara ; who, Agnes afterwards 
ascertained from Sister Eulalie, had not died with all 
the belief and faith of a good Catholic, and so her 
death was looked on as a relief. She died broken- 
hearted, never wishing to take the veil, and having 
latterly, in vain, fought against a growing doubt 
whether she was right in the sight of God or man, in 
adhering to a religion she ceased to believe in. But 
she was never allowed to whisper her doubts even, 
after the first time she uttered them in confession. 
She was watched day and night by two nuns that 
the Superior felt sure of, and finally she died, her 
delicate constitution giving way under the pressure 
of mind and body she had to endure. 

' Of course she was/ said Adrienne in answer to 
the Superior's question. * A dark little girl, a good- 
natured thing. I remember well her not liking the 
idea of having to live always at Montpellier.' 

' Or to be at home longer than a month before 
getting married,' said Agnes. 

* Well, my children,' said the Superior, * though 
she did not marry at the end of a month, she did 
before the end of a year, and a pretty business it 
was. Her husband, who seemed to be a gentleman, 
turned out to be an actor, one of those that go about 
the provinces in caravans ; and when Marie found out 
what he was, she was so horrified, that she said she 
would return to her parents, but he would not allow 
her, so she had to travel about with him and his 
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company ; and in the end, in order to get on at all, 
had to act also. However, poor Marie died with her 
first child ; the fatigue she went through, and the 
way she had to rough it, — exposed too, very often to 
bad weather, — ^injured her health/ 

' Poor Marie ! And what became of her child ? ' 
asked Adrienne. 

* A Kttle boy — ^he is living with her family/ 

^ And great big, fat Eugenie Courtalle ? ' asked 
Agnes. 

* I do not know, my dear, what has become of 
her. She married, and her husband was in the army, 
and his regiment was ordered oS to Algiers, and I 
have not heard of her since.' 

So they chatted on, hearing all the convent news, 
and the two cousins asking questions in connection 
with little things that had, till reminded of them, 
escaped the memory of the Superior and sisters. 

They passed three or four days there, and by that 
time both Adi*ienne and Agnes had had enough of 
it, Agnes especially ; sh^ felt almost as if she were 
there against her will, and she told Adrienne they 
must go, — she could stand the quiet no longer. All 
the necessary arrangements for Nathalie were con- 
cluded ; but the leave-taking was what Agnes 
dreaded, indifferent as she thought herself, and as 
others thought her. When the moment came, she 
had her misgivings as to whether she was acting 
rightly. The poor child clung with her arms around 
her mother's neck, sobbing her very heart out. 

* Mamma, mamma, do not leave me; take me 
away with you. I hate all these black people, and I 
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have no papa now. Papa would not have sent his 
little Nathalie away, would he, Cousin Adrienne?' 

* Darling/ said Adrienne, her eyes filling as 
she spoke, *it is only for a little while; mamma will 
soon come and fetch you back/ 

' Yes, I will, Nathalie. Leave go of me, dear ; 
kiss me ; there, now, be a good child and do not cry.' 

' You go, Agnes. I will stay with her a minute 
or two and quiet her/ 

So Agnes slipped away, one of the Sisters having 
to disentwine poor Nathalie's fat, strong little arms 
from around her mother. When she was out of the 
room the Superior said she must be a good child, or 
her mamma would never come again.' 

'That^s not true,' the child retorted angrily, 
' and nuns should never tell Kes. My mamma will 
come, won't she. Cousin Adrienne ? ' 

* If you are good, darling,' replied Adrienne, not 
liking for the child's sake to go counter to the Su- 
perior's assertion. * But Usten, Nathalie, here is Sister 
Eulalie. I am very fond of her and your mamma too, 
and she will love you for our sakes. Now will you go 
to her ? She will pet you, and take care of you, and 
tell you pretty stories, and I will go and tell mamma 
what a good child you are.' 

Nathalie looked up in Sister Eulalie's face and 
for a moment seemed to be debating within herself 
what would be her best line to follow, then turning 
round to Adrienne, she said, 

' Yes, I will be good ; and if Sister EulaKe will be 
like you, I will love her ; but you must send mamma 
back to me for a minute. I want to kiss her again. 
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but tell her I won't cry. Mamma does not like cry- 
ing children/ she said, turning to Sister Eulalie ; 
* she never did ; she always scolded if we cried. But 
papa didn't, papa never scolded ; he used to take 
me up in his arms and kiss me, and that stopped 
me.' 

Agnes now returned, and once again embraced 
her child, and then she and Adrienne bid adieu once 
more to the old convent and its inmates. Nathalie 
seemed more resigned to her fate now that Sister 
Eulalie had been enlisted in her favour. It was a 
fortunate idea of Adrienne's, for nothing was likely 
to render the poor little child better able to forget 
her sorrow than the gentle manner of the kind and 
tender-hearted nun. 

* I am again to have my heart interested,' she 
said, as she sat watching the little child playing 
on the floor at her feet with a cat, the only living 
quadruped in the establishment, if the rats and mice 
are excepted, for which she was especially kept. 

*Why don't you have a carpet here. Sister 
Eulalie ? ' asked Nathalie. 

* We do not require one, dear,' was the answer, 
and the answer Nathalie got to almost every similar 
question she put, till at last the child looked up and 
said, 

* How well off nuns must be. Sister Eulalie. You 
never want anything ; but if I were you, I should 
want it. I don't like the hard floor, and no curtains 
to my bed, and lumps of bread instead of nice thin 
slices, and no butter ; I like butter and jam too. I 
wonder if papa has. jam on his bread and butter in 
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heaven, and who cuts it all. What a lot there must 
be to cut, mustn't there, Sister Eulalie ? * 

And so chatted away little Nathalie, already hav- 
ing half forgotten her trouble, when bed-time came, 
and she fell quietly and peacefully asleep with the cat 
in her arms. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' Shall I take the tickets, Madame, and where 
for ? ' asked Camille, as they reached the Montpellier 
railway station, Lucile having gone to see after 
the luggage. 

Agnes looked at Adrienne, but she was watching 
a group of people in the same waiting-room with them- 
selves, who were discussing some subject with great 
eagerness, and she did not notice her cousin. 

' Adrienne,' then said Agnes, * where are we 
going to ? This is too absurd, really ! Are we to take 
our tickets to Rome or Baden-Baden ? ' she continued 
laughing. 

* Madame, the luggage is ready ; where is it to be 
labelled for ? they want the tickets to weigh it,' 
said Lucile, coming up. 

* Why, Agnes, people will think we are out of 
our minds. Let us take our tickets to Marseilles, of 
course.' 

' Of course we will do no such thing. Take them 
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for Tarascon, Camille ; here, here is my purse. 
Tarascon, Lucile, for the luggage.' 

' But ; Agnes, we can't stop at Tarascon.' 

* No ; but we can decide between here and there 
where we shall go. Have I not left Nathalie at the 
convent so as to be free to travel, and therefore I am 
not likely to change my intentions. Here is the 
train ; let us get in and then decide what to do.' 

* But, my dear Agnes,' protested Adrienne when 
they were seated, ' it is impossible for me to go with 
you to the world's end like this. You remember the 
tone with which the Marquis received your proposi- 
tion. He did not seem to like my going even to 
Montpellier.' 

* Supposing we go to Aries, stop there to-day, go 
to-morrow and see the Arena and the old Benedictine 
Monastery, Le Mont Majour, I have often wished to 
see it. We can write to-day to Falloux, and ask the 
Marquis to grant you two months' leave of absence ; 
he won't refuse. Tell him you do not like letting me 
go alone, and I will write him such a letter that he 
cannot refuse me. Trust to me, I will succeed. We 
can receive an answer the day after to-morrow, and 
then if it turn out as I suspect it will, we can go to 
Marseilles that evening, and settle, when there, 
where next. ' 

' A better plan would be to write and say we have 
left Montpellier, and that we are going to Marseilles, 
and ask the Marquis to meet us there. I think that 
will be better than writing, for old Adele always 
manages to get hold of the contents of every letter her 
brother receives, and now that she has him all to 
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herself, there is no knowing what mischief she 
might make. ' 

* Very well ; but we can still stop at Aries, and 
write from there/ 

At Tarascon, therefore, they took tickets on to 
Aries, which they reached in a few minutes, and 
taking a carriage, they drove to the Hotel du 
Forum. 

* What a dirty hole ! ' exclaimed Agnes, gather- 
ing up her long black sUk dress as she stepped into 
the salle a manger. 

* It is the best in the town, Madame,' said her 
maid, who felt personally injured, she having con- 
ducted them there. * I informed myself at Tarascon, 
and of the guard of our train, and they told me this 
is the best.' 

* Very well, Camille, bad is the best, that's all.' 
Grumbling and finding fault with everything, the 
two cousins ordered dinner, and gave especial direc- 
tions that it should be clean at least, and then sallied 
forth in search of the arena, but were so pestered by 
people, offering to show them the way, that in 
despair they returned to the hotel, and ordered a 
carriage and a guide to go with them. 

' Let us try and see all we can to-day, so as to get 
on to Marseilles to-morrow,' said Agnes. * I don't 
think I could sleep two nights in that hotel.' 

' Willingly,' said Adrienne, who, if she complained 
less, suffered quite as much. So having a carriage, 
they drove at once to the Monastery of Le Mont 
Majour, about two miles beyond the town, along a 
straight, uninteresting road, and a mistral blowing 
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in their faces the whole way, and the clouds of dust 
so thick at moments, that it was impossible to see 
them. Once there, they began to think it worth all 
the annoyance they had experienced to reach it. 
Erected in the sixth century, it was inhabited till the 
Revolution of 1789, when it was sacked and destroyed, 
and rendered the ruin it now is. Hewn out of a 
massive rock, underneath the upper stioicture is a 
vault, which formed the first Christian Church ever 
known in these parts. It is about twenty feet long 
and ten wide, beyond it is a shelf, cut out of the rock 
also, which tradition assigns as the Hermit's couch^ 
who was supposed to be the first who occupied this 
vault ; again close by is the confessional, so called 
from the way the rock has been blasted, and which is 
somewhat in the form of one. Forming a part of the 
whole is a dark recess, where, in case of surprise, the 
poor recluse could have concealed himself. Ascend- 
ing from this place, rendered so interesting by 
tradition, and that the two cousins wished to know 
so very much more than any living being could tell 
them, they walked from the ruins of the monastery 
to the mass of tombs, that lie at about fifty yards' dis- 
tance; here are the resting-places of the early 
Christians who died in this district ; the tombs are 
blasted out of the rock of which this hill is entirely 
formed. A church is close by this strangely interest- 
ing spot, and amidst the stone, which is broken up 
in many places, are thousands of violets, peeping out 
at every crevice. On several occasions human re- 
mains have been found; they have always been 
carefully placed in shell coffins, and put in the church 
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of Ndtre Dame de Grace des AHcamps, also now a 
heap of ruins in Aries. An inscription was found 
over some bones, which stated the body to be that 
of a young girl, who died suddenly after her marriage 
in the sixth century. 

Visiting these places occupied the entire after- 
noon ; however, excepting the arena and a few other 
Roman remains, which occupied about an hour the 
following morning, they were all that were worth 
seeing, and glad enough the two cousins were to find 
such to be the cnse. 

* Thank goodness that is done ! ' exclaimed 
Agnes, as they sat down to dinner. ' I am glad I have 
seen it, but I would not have to do it again for the 
world ; that is, if I had to stay here/ 

* I am afraid,' replied Adrienne, ' you will make 
a dreadful traveller, what with the places you have 
to walk through, the people you are bound to meet, 
the bad attendance, and worse food, all so unlike 
what you are accustomed to. It is a foolish idea you 
have taken into your head, and one you had better 
get rid of.' 

' I think you are just as bad, ' replied Agnes. 
' See how you push your plate away, and look at your 
forks — ' 

* Well, because some one has used them before 
me, and they have not been washed ; surely that is 
not being too fastidious.' 

' I did not say it was ; only do not make out I 
am more difficult to please than you are. But I will 
tell you, Adrienne, what I have made up my mind 
to do, and that is, to take two servants with us, and 
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it shaU be their entire duty to see that everything 
is ready for us everywhere, and that we have all 
clean at any rate, then I don't care where we go. We 
shall have no trouble and no dirt ; I can put up with 
much, but not with either of those two things. I 
sometimes wish we had a man — I mean a gentleman 
— ^to go with us, who would pay us those attentions 
servants cannot, and settle for us where to go, and 
so on.' 

' There are plenty would jump at the post,' said 
Adrienne smiling. 

* Plenty ; but I know of none that would do, for 
all that.' 

* Henri, or the Marquis.' 

' Oh yes, any father, husband, or brother ; but 
they are never attentive, — they want to be thought 
for and waited on.' 

* They do not get much of what they want, then, 
it seems to me,' said Adrienne. * I know none, either 
wife, daughter, or sister, who think for or wait on 
their belongings. I can answer for myself that I do 
not ; but then with me it is because I am not let ; 
they do not want it, and if I attempted it, would 
thank me in a way that would mean, " Please, don't 
bother me." ' 

' Well, I have no one now, and I am not alto- 
gather sure whether it is not better so. Poor Leon 
was never wholly satisfied with me.' 

* He loved you too well, Agnes. But to turn to 
something else, and more to the point now, do we 
leave to-morrow ? ' 

* Most assuredly ; I would not stay here if the 
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mantle of beauty, said to overshadow the daughters 
of Aries, were promised to fall on me. It is a detest- 
able place.' 

' Not the place ; the hotel, perhaps ; and as to 
their beauty, you are, as you know, independent of it.' 

It certainly was without regret that the two cou- 
sins left Aries the following day, and reached Mar- 
seilles, where they went to the house of a connection of 
the Marquis de FaUoux, to remain there till he himself 
arrived, which they expected him to do very shortly. 
All the de Falloux family were most proper, and 
therefore none of them could imderstand how two 
young women could be travelling about the coimtry, 
as they termed it, by themselves. M. and Mme 
Magnan thought the Marquise de Falloux's eccentri- 
cities arose from her semi-English origin, the 
English in their eyes being a race of people who did 
everything in a contrary fashion to their French 
neighbours, and so rarely did right ; as to the 
Countess d'Aurillac, she was looked on as a spoilt 
beauty, and wanted to be taught how to behave. 

But old Madame Magnan was not thoroughly 
alive to all the evil of allowing young married wo- 
men to have their own way, till the Marquis arrived ; 
and then, when she learnt that he was actually 
being brought round by Agnes to give in and permit 
Adrienne to travel with her, she threw up her hands 
and exclaimed, 

'Nothing but a revolution will right matters. 
Homes are turned inside out; women go about 
like men, men stay at home and attend to their 
affairs, nurse the babies, perhajps, if there be any, and 
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look after the household. Nothing can possibly put 
things back on a right footing, as I said before, but 
a revolution or the end of the world ! ' 

Yet Madame Magnan did the Marquis a gross in- 
justice if she thought he ceded without a struggle. 
He did not ; but it was an inward one, not visible to 
any, and it arose not from affection, but from pride. 
He did not wish to be bullied either by his sister, 
and so he let it appear that if all were not entirely in 
accordance with his wishes, at any rate it was not 
against them. It was not such a wonderful conces- 
sion after all, as Agnes said, to allow his wife to ac- 
company her, who was as a sister to her, in the 
trouble she was in ; if she could not fall back on 
Adrienne, who was she to fall back on ? 

* You need not travel,' said the Marquis. 

* Biif I choose to travel,' replied the Coimtess, and 
so it rested with the understanding that two months 
were to be the limit of time to which the journey 
might extend. 

The Marquis gave his wife ample means and 
power to obtain anything she might want further, 
and finding that beyond that he seemed to be of no 
use, he contented himself with seeing them safely on 
board the steamer bound for Genoa, and bid them 
farewell. 

Delighted as Adrienne was at the thought of the 
trip she was about to take, she felt something border- 
ing very much on disappointment that her husband 
seemed so indifferent about leaving her ; it did not 
occur to her that perhaps her indifference had given 
rise to his. 
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They started with all that money can do to render 
everything easy and agreeable ; the weather, too, was 
delightful ; and as the coast every part of the way 
from Marseilles to Genoa is grand and beautiful 
beyond comparison, there was every reason for enjoy- 
ing their journey. 

They left Marseilles at night, and at about seven 
o'clock the next morning they put into the little 
harbour at Nice. The air was fresh, and the morning 
so delicious, that it was with regret they learnt there 
was not sufficient time to land ; the steamer merely 
put in to take up and put down passengers. 

* I almost regret,' said Agnes, * we did not go by 
train to Nice, have stayed there a few days, and then 
gone on by carriage to Genoa ; every one says the 
Cornice Road is so beautiful.' 

* We shall see enough of it, and without the same 
fatigue,' replied Adrienne ; * besides, with the horror 
you have of stopping at dirty places, you would never 
have got beyond the first day's journey. I have 
heard so much about the discomfort of those miser- 
able inns.' 

* Perhaps so. We can, at any rate, return that 
way if we like. See what a number of people are 
coming on board.' 

' Yes,' remarked a gentleman on the deck, who 
was standing near them, ' and most of them are 
bound for Rome. We shall be packed so thickly by 
the time we leave Leghorn, that we shall not be able 
to move.' 

Agnes and Adrienne both looked round at the 
speaker. He did not seem to notice them, but was 
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looking at the influx of passengers with an impatient 
expression. He was a tall, thin, large-boned, mus- 
cular man, of about fifty, a plain face, but one that 
was pleasant to look at, high cheek-bones, a large 
nose, and a big mouth ; of all his features, his eyes 
were the best, they were large, also grey and honest 
in expression. His clothes seemed as if they hud 
never been intended for him ; big as he was, they 
were like sacks on him, yet he looked as if blue 
blood might run in his veins, for all his gauche ap- 
pearance. The captain of the boat passed by him, 
touching his hat as he did so. 

* What the devil do all these people want to come 
on board this little steamer for ? ' he asked ; * I would 
not have come had I known how crowded we should 
be.' 

' You will not be inconvenienced, mon Prince,' 
replied the captain. *I doubt if many will go 
beyond Genoa.' 

* How long do you stop there ? * 

* All to-morrow. We shall sail at about nine to- 
morrow night.' 

' And where do you go after that ? ' asked Agnes, 
joining in the conversation. 

* To Leghorn, and the following night to Civita 
Vecchia, and then on to Naples, Madame.' 

* Adrienne, why should we not go straight on at 
once to Naples ? ' 

* It seems such a distance off ; however, we need 
not decide till we reach Genoa ; but I confess I would 
rather keep to land travelling after once getting 
beyond the Cornice.' 
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' Then, Madame, you are very wrong, that is, if 
you two ladies are travelling alone ; in the first place, 
the imposition you will have to contend with will be 
so great you will not be able to cope with it, then the 
trouble and discomfort. I am an old traveller, and 
know by experience how hard it is to save oneself 
from extortion.' 

* But I hate the sea,' said Adrienne pettishly. 

' What when it is like this ? If your eyes were 
shut you would not know it was the sea.' 

'But they are not shut,' she replied, disliking 
the free and easy tone the stranger addressed her in, 
and feeling ready to oppose him in all he said. 

* Look at that Englishman just going into the 
cabin. Who would think that man was the son of a 
great statesman and a peer ? why, he looks more like 
the son of the Aztecs that were exhibited a few 
years ago : and his wife, she is the daughter of a 
peer, too, and she looks no better than a well-off 
chamber-maid ; she has the advantage of him, for all 
that.' 

* Do you mean that tiny little man ? ' asked 
Agnes. 

*Yes, he was trying to get elected member for 
an English county at the last general election, and 
the voters cried out to lift him up, that they might 
see him.' 

* Have you been to England ? ' asked Adrienne, 
roused into curiosity at the mention of anything 
connected with England. 

* Yes, I live there ; it is my adopted land. I am 
a Pole, and an exile.' 
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Adrienne looked at him less indignantly than 
she had hitherto done, and began to think he might 
not be as bad as he appeared. 

* Are you going to Rome ? ' she asked, her voice 
softening perceptibly. 

* Yes, lady, I am. I go once a year. I have a 
son there, he is my only living chM. I had six ; five 
died, — three in their country's service, two were exe- 
cuted, — shot down, like wild beasts, for l?eing too 
true and honest to be appreciated by the rulers of my 
unhappy land. Their blood has closed to me for 
ever the road to Poland ; I could never set my foot 
in it again, not if to-morrow the Emperor, who has 
robbed our ill-fated kingdom of all it is worth, were 
to ofier to restore me my own. My wife died broken- 
hearted — not wonderfid, is it, lady, after burying 
her five sons ? Ah, this is a strange world ! ' 

* Poor man ! * exclaimed Adrienne, the tears fill- 
ing her eyes. ' Poor father ! I could not have im- 
agined such sorrow to exist; and the son you are 
going to see, what is he ? ' 

' He is a prince ! ' almost shouted the unhappy 
man. * A prince by nature, as well as by birth ; but 
all that is of the past now ; ' and he shook his head 
and waved hia hand ; ' that past, when we were proud 
to recall our birth and ancestry, — proud in and of 
one another. It is a dream, nothing but a dream — 
sad, dark, and gloomy. When you asked me what 
my boy was, I replied foolishly ; I will tell you, lady, 
what he is. He is an artist, a sculptor, and such an 
one as even Rome is proud to own. If you go to 
Rome you must go and see him, will you ? ' 
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' Indeed I will/ replied Adrienne earnestly, * and 
I hope we may see you there also/ 

* Oh, as to me, I am not worth seeing again ; but 
go to the Via del Barbuino and ask for Signor 
Cassardi's studio ; every one knows it ; it is nearly 
in the centre of the street, and on the left-hand side 
going from the Piazza d' Espagna. His real name 
is Bralatinski, but no one knows that. But see, you 
are losing, whilst listening to my chatter, all this 
beautiful scenery. Look how grand is that range of 
mountains, as we round this point, and come on the 
little principality of Monaco. That miniature state 
is allowed to exist, whilst my coimtry, the glorious 
land of Poland, is swallowed up by a neighbouring 
power, and we are helpless, bound hand and foot. 
Now we see Cap Martin, and beyond beautiful 
Menton, nestling in a forest of olive, lemon, and 
orange trees.' 

' You know this coast well,' remarked Agnes. 

*I cannot do otherwise. For ten years I have 
passed it to and fro every year ; but it is not always 
we skirt the land as we are doing to-day. There is 
rough weather sometimes in the Mediterranean, — it is 
a treacherous sea, and then we do not always even 
see the coast. There is the Pont St Louis, the 
frontier now between France and Italy. That white^ 
barren-looking place is Ventimiglia, the first Italian 
town ; it is a well- fortified place, and though some 
think it should.be the frontier town, others think it 
is easier said than obtained.' 

' What is that old place,' asked Adrienne later, 
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' buried in a forest of palms ? What beautiful trees ; I 
never saw them so large/ 

* That is Bordighera, and the proprietor of that 
wood has the privilege of supplying Rome with palm 
leaves for Palm Sunday.' 

So passed the day, pleasantly enough, chatting 
to the Polish exile, listening to the little anecdotes 
he related in connection with the various places they 
passed, till the evening set in, and it became too 
chilly to sit on deck with any comfort ; yet, after 
making an endeavour to get a chair or seat of any 
kind in the cabin, the two cousins decided it was 
better to stand the temperature above than below, 
where they could neither rest nor breathe. The 
Pole, Captain Bralatinski, as he called himself, re- 
fiising to adopt any other title, returned with them 
to the deck. They had become great friends already, 
especially he and Adrienne. He knew before they 
reached Genoa as much of their history as they did 
of his, and appeared to be as interested as they had 
been in all he had related. 

Genoa the Superb the city of palaces, the scene 
of so much civil war and bloodshed, of such envy and 
jealousy, that it has been reduced from what it was 
to a deserted-looking city. Still magnificent in its 
decay, its empty palaces, or, as some are, turned 
into sale-rooms ; yet it can no longer strike one as 
it must have done in days of yore. Go into any of 
the Marble Palaces, — they are not many that are still 
retained by the old Genoese nobility, — and you will 
find the walls almost bared of the valuable pictures 
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that once lined them ; they are either sold or moved 
to the occupied residences in Florence, Paris, or 
Home. 

It was too melancholy a place to attract either 
Adrienne or Agnes, and they neither of them cared 
to remain there more than the one day. So it 
became a question with them whether it would not 
be worth while for them to push on as far as Civita 
Vecchia in the little steamer, on account of the 
pleasant society the old Pole afforded them. 

* As you like,' said Adrienne ; * but I shall be 
awfully ill, I know that.' 

* Impossible if this weather last,' replied Agnes. 

' But it won't last, — it never does last if one 
wants it.' 

' ]!f onsense ! Let us give it the trial as far as 
Leghorn. We shall not meet another Pole, you may 
be sure, if we let this one slip through our fingers. 
What an ugly, agreeable man he is.' 

* I did not like him at first,' said Adrienne. 

* That is no reason for liking him the less now. 
I think, generally, I like people the better for having 
not liked them at first. They seem to know him 
everywhere. Did you notice how the people recog- 
nized him on arriving here ? ' 

' Yes ; but that is only natural when, as he tells 
us, he is always going backwards and forwards.' 

The journey to Leghorn was finally decided to be 
made by sea. The following night, therefore, saw 
them all on board again, but as every one went to 
bed directly, they did not meet their travelling ac- 
quaintance till the following morning when the 
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steamer put into Leghorn to land and take up pass- 
engers. It was a lovely morning, but the night had 
been rough, and both Agnes and Adrienne suffered a 
great deal ; they might, too, for all the use their serv- 
ants were, have been without them, their excuse for 
not being at their post when wanted was that they 
were too ill to move. Whoever had a servant, and 
happened to require their aid at sea, that the same 
thing did not occur ? Servants are always sea-sick. 

* Did you hear,' asked the Pole when he saw the 
cousins, ' the disturbance last night in the saloon ? 
That little milord wanted some bitter beer, and be- 
cause there was none on board, he began to abuse the 
captain, and the steward, and the steamer, and then 
all other steamers and all other Frenchmen, and 
finaUy the whole of France. He thinks he is privi- 
ledged, I suppose ; but these are the kind of people 
that give false impressions of the English. I know 
them well ; I have, as I told you, lived amongst them 
for many years, and I always feel grieved when people, 
like that yoimg man, begin to bluster and try to 
make a row for the sake of hearing their own voices.' 

It was Sunday morning when they reached 

Leghorn, but there is not much to see in the town, 

and what there is is as well seen on Sunday as any 

other day. It is a fine town, the streets wide and 

the houses not very high, as they are in the north. 

To Adrienne the greatest interest arose from the fact 

that she might here continue her journey by land, 

and she protested against continuing on by sea. 

ITiey had agreed that Agnes' first proposition was 

best, to make the farthest point first, and so have the 
VOL. in. 6 
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worst of the travelling over, before beginning to 
enjoy themselves. Yet Adrienne had her misgiv- 
ings, — she found it a different matter to talk of the 
journey, and another to make it. All is smooth when 
sitting quietly at home and talking of what you will 
do and how you will do it ; but when once started 
the reality is far away from being what was antici- 
pated ; however, the two cousins had not much to 
complain of ; Agnes' deep mourning attracted some 
attention and the youth and beauty of both a little 
more, but excepting the Polish exile, no one had been 
admitted to anything approaching an acquaintance- 
ship. 

After a little dispute as to which should have 
their way, it was agreed Agnes should give in, so 
orders were given to the servants for the luggage to 
be landed and the journey continued by train on 
the following day. On bidding their new friend 
farewell they promised to seek out his son in Rome, 
and expressed a hope of meeting him again. 

From Leghorn to Rome by railway was a long 
journey. The moment you entered the Papal States 
the wheels seemed clogged, and the .trains moved 
more heavily and slower. Agnes never ceased tell- 
ing Adrienne it was her fault. Had she gone by sea 
they would have been that very morning at their 
journey's end, and now they would not get in till 
late at night, and their luggage would have to be 
searched, and their passports looked over, and, in 
short, every possible bother the Papal Government 
could put strangers to they would, and they did. 
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However, there is no need now to grumble over 
the past; those troublesome times are over, let us 
hope, for ever. 

*At any rate, we are not sea-sick,' quietly re- 
torted Adrienne. 

Bome was reached at last. It was late, and all 
the annoyances Agnes had foreseen were realized; 
however, they were at last housed at the hotel, and 
gladly went to bed without thinking of making any 
arrangement for proceeding onwards on the morrow. 

* A day in Bome ! What an atrocious idea. Far 
better to have gone through without stopping,' said 
Adrienne. 

*But it was impossible. How could we rush 
through ? We should have been knocked up had 
we attempted such a thing ; and as we now have the 
day before us we will, at any rate, go and see St 
Peter's, the Colosseum, and anything else en 
route.' 

* A pity we did not get a letter from Archbishop 
Dumont to some one here to show us everything.' 

* I have no faith in letters,' said Agnes. * Depend 
upon it, a pretty woman has the best possible letter 
of introduction, in her face. My dear, I will bet you 
anything you like we will obtain an interview with 
the Pope — ^you and I by ourselves.' 

' You will do anything you take into your head 
to do, Agnes. I am quite sure of that. I don't 
want any better proof than finding myself here in 
Bome at this moment. If any one had told me six 
months ago that you and I should be here together. 
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• 

I should have thought the person demented. But 
as to our seeing the Pope, we must leave that till 
our return ; do not let us delay here ; now we have 
resolved to go on, let us keep to our plan/ 

Yet it wanted a strong, determined will to resist 
the temptation of staying in Bome when once there, 
till all was seen of its wondrous ruins and its glorious 
churches. But it was probably because they did not 
know how much of interest there was that Agnes 
and her cousin were able to determine on pushing on 
to Naples without doing more than they had pro- 
posed, — taking a drive to the Colosseum and wander- 
ing amidst the gigantic wreck of that mighty build- 
ing, and then to St Peter's, the enormous size of 
which it was utterly impossible to realize, so beauti- 
ful are its proportions ; and when they were shown 
that one single pillar occupied as much space as does 
many a church in various parts, not alone in Italy, 
but in France, Spain, and England, they could not 
believe it. Nor could they trust their own eyes 
when they were told that St Peter's contained not 
one single painting, that all those beautiful pictures 
were Mosaic, and that a brush had never been near 
them. 

After spending three hours within its walls they 
began to understand that they would require almost 
as many weeks really to see and become acquainted 
with this glorious structure, to say nothing of the 
adjoining Palace of the Vatican with its treasures of 
art. 

It was a sore temptation to stay after having had 
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just the little insight they had into the wonders they 
now longed to explore in detail ; but an irrepressible 
desire nevertheless to push on at once to Naples 
made them start, as arranged, the next morning. 
Perhaps it was fate urged them on, if there be such 
a thing. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Once passed the Papal frontier, life and energy 
seemed once more to possess the engineers and 
engine, for they sped along at a pace that allowed 
little time for seeing the beauties that presented them- 
selves along the route. 

That which interested the two cousins most was 
the Monastery of Monte Casino, towering above 
them on the sunmiit of a bare rock commanding the 
country around. That depository of treasure and 
art, of manuscripts of untold value, is the richest 
that exists in all Italy — ^in all the world, it might be 
said. When the fiat went forth for the suppression 
of the great religious strongholds in Italy, and for 
the sale of the treasure in which they were so rich, 
people of all religious denominations united in a 
protest, and expressed their earnest hope that this 
one might be spared. Statesmen belonging to the 
great powers of Europe raised their voices to save 
from destruction Monte Casino; but its doom was 
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sealed on the principle that if the wedge were once 
let in, the door might be opened that would allow 
others to escape also ; not even as a Museum is it to 
be let remain, as it would not be able to prevent 
monks being its guardians, and then it would be but 
a monastery still. But there the building will 
remain; the casket without the jewels; and strangers, 
as they pass by, will lift their eyes and think as they 
gaze on the grey, desolate pile, that there once was 
within its walls wealth amassed enough to have 
made their coimtry a imited Italy years and years 
ago, had any one dared in those days to have turned 
it to account. 

The Palace of Caserta, with its beautiful fountains, 
was the only other place of interest, and that very 
secondaiy by comparison, till, on nearing Naples, 
Adrienne and Agnes gazed out with straining eyes 
to catch a glimpse of the far-famed Vesuvius. They 
looked and looked, and asked a guard who was 
passing along the outside of the carriages; he 
pointed to a small mountain, on the summit of which 
there seemed to be a little white cloud. 

* That Vesuvius ! ' exclaimed Agnes. * Why, it 
looks like a very big mound, not like a great burning 
mountain. I expected to see flames lapping round 
the sides and smoke pouring out from it. What a 
stupid, innocent thing it looks.' 

* Ah, Signora,' replied the man, ' you must hope 
never to see it in flames, for then follows an eruption, 
and all the sides that you see now looking bare and 
black are masses of living fire, and this fire runs 
down into the valleys amongst the villages and 
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cultivated lands like water from a water-fall. And 
it may look stupid, but/ lie added, shaking liis head, 
* it is too clever for us ; we can't cope with it, it out- 
generals every one. Its warnings are all humbug ; 
it seems to give them the better to deceive ; but you 
will understand it more clearly when you have been 
nearer to it, though I think ladies are wiser to keep 
at the bottom than attempting to reach the top.' 

They were nearing the station now, so the man 
touched his hat and moved on. 

* We ought to have entered by the bay,' said Agnes, 
still harping irritatingly on the wrong decision she 
thought Adrienne had made. * Every one says one 
ought to see Naples from the sea for the first time, 
and then you understand its beauty.' 

There was no time for an answer had Adrienne 
felt disposed to argue the point, for the door was 
opened of their carriage, and they had to get out. 
They were soon on their way to the Hotel Anglaise 
on the Chiaja, the servants being left to seek after 
the luggage. The scene was so novel, so strange, as 
they drove along the quay, that they might have 
fancied themselves watching scenes in a play rather 
than real life. On the left, the port and bay, with 
its glorious coast ; on the right, houses reaching up 
to a great height, apparently touching the deep blue 
sky. Every window with long strips of broad stufis 
hanging in loops from it, and of various colours; 
some with human heads peering out, and resting on 
a pair of copper-coloured arms — ^all women ; every 
window open, and Kfe in every room. This but 
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formed the background to the picture below. The 
pavement strewn with children lying about, roUing 
or playing ; some with their heads resting on their 
mother^s laps, and they performing such duties as 
Spanish and Italian mothers are called on to do; 
men sitting with red caps on their heads, a pipe in 
their mouths, and their hands clasped round their 
knees; others trying to roll oranges into a gutter, 
the loser paying for the oranges ; others eating the 
prickly pear, a feat worth learning for those whose 
hands are tender enough for a thorn to penetrate, 
and nothing but a skin like steel can escape the 
dreadftil prickles from this fruit, they are so fine you 
can scarcely see them, though the pain they inflict 
will make you shout as dozens of them, one after the 
other, penetrate the thickest skin. In a comer sits 
a group of three men on the ground, playing cards ; 
the noise they make, first laughing, then screaming, 
then shaking their fistd in one another's faces, all 
standing up by turns, but never for more than a 
second, render it impossible to know whether anger 
or amusement is uppermost. Near to them are two 
men standing, shouting out numbers and throwing 
out their fingers by twos, threes, fours, or fives ; this is 
a game held in great estimation with all Italians, but 
especially Neapolitans, and no hour of the day but 
it may be seen going on ; the object is for the one man 
to shout a number and the other to throw out their 
fingers to correspond, betting goes on by the crowds 
gathered round them. Adrienne thought the whole 
population was either fighting or sleeping, so excited 
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is their manner, and the simplest words accompanied 
by such violent motions of the arms and legs, and 
indeed the whole body. 

The fish market at Santa Lucia, a continuation of 
the quay, was not an agreeable sight ; the fish lay in 
heaps, looking dirty and anything but tempting in 
shape, some being too hideous to imagine they were 
fit for human food. The lazzaroni are themselves but 
half human, their wives and daughters being even 
fiirther off still, and they surround these stalls laden 
with fish, rendering them even still more distasteful- 
looking by the manner they handle them and offer 
them for sale. The carriage the two ladies occupied 
had here to go at a foot's pace, the number of 
vehicles was so immense, going in every direction, no 
regard to sides, yet each endeavouring to take care 
of themselves at the risk of running against their 
neighbour. The noise was intense, shouting, scream- 
ing, laughing, crying, quarrelling, and bargaining, 
and this last formed no small item in the whole. 

To mate the smallest purchase in Naples requires 
both time and temper, the people excite themselves 
for the merest trifle ; to buy a dozen oranges becomes 
a serious matter. If you do not desire to pay four 
times their worth, it will take you some minutes at 
least, so absurd is the price asked, and such a long 
business to bring them to consent to take the right 
amount. You may walk away, but that will avail 
you nothing, — no chance of your being recalled, as 
the vendor is perfectly certain you will return, which 
of course you do, when you find all are alike, and you 
really want the fruit. The best way to succeed is, 
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every minute or so to turn the conversation, and 
from bargaining turn to the state of Vesuvius or the 
number of visitors in Naples, then after a little, attack 
business again. You make a step each time, and at 
the end of a certain time, according to the value of 
the purchase you are desirous of making, you succeed 
in getting what you want. Time is of no value to a 
Neapolitan, — ^he would as soon — ^perhaps sooner — chat 
with you as do business ; there is no energy in them, 
and enterprise is utterly imknown. But they are a 
merry, joyous race, always sunny and bright, like 
their glorious climate. 

Wading through the sea of life, the two cousins 
at last reached the hotel. Before taking off their 
bonnets they stood gazing from the windows at the 
splendid sunset, even to them, accustomed as they 
were to the sunsets in the South of France ; the gor- 
geous sky glimmering like liquid fire, was so in- 
tensely grand that they watched it in silence till the 
sun, already hidden by the Posilipo hill, ceased to 
reflect its briUiancy on the horizon, and all around 
became cold and grey-looking ; then they turned to- 
wards each other. 

*It was worth all the trouble and fatigue of 
coming this distance, if we do not see another thing, 
to witness such a scene as that,' said Agnes. 

' If you think so, Agnes, who so hate trouble, what 
must not I feel ? I hardly recognize myself during 
this last week, it seems to me as if only now I am 
beginning to understand what living means ; and I 
can hardly realize the fact that people who can, who 
have it in their power, do not travel till they have 
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seen and become acquainted with all the wonders of 
the world. If I could, I would travel the world 
round before I returned to Falloux/ 

* Or never return to Falloux at all ; that would 
be the best plan, would it not, Adrienne ? ' 

* I do not know, Agnes. At one time I used to 
think so, but it was for a short time only ; and I do 
not ever wish that period, or its events, again to have 
influence over me. But we won't talk of that now. 
Let us see our rooms, undress, and have some dinner.' 

Dinner over, it was too late to think even of dis- 
cussing any plans ; all that was, by mutual consent, 
left for the morrow, and weary and tired with travel- 
ling and excitement, they were glad to go to bed and 
sleep. 

The Hotel Anglaise was the best in Naples. It 
was the comer house of the Piazza Vittoria, one side 
facing the bay, and looking across in a direct line to 
the Island of Capri, and the other looking up the 
Villa Reale. According to its merits, so was it full, 
principally occupied by English ; there were also the 
Prince of Blois, his wife, and two children ; also the 
exiled Princess of Aranjuez, her husband, and one 
boy, and a German Queen Dowager. But these were 
all unfortunate royalties, whose histories were too 
painful to permit of their allowing themselves to be 
seen, unless by accident. They knew well enough 
they would not be looked at with other feelings than 
those that prompt people to try and gaze 'inside a 
police van ; it would be from no compassion, no re- 
spect for their fallen fortunes, that the eager neck 
would be stretched far over the bannisters to gain a 
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glimpse at them ; so they lived within themselves as 
much as they could, and chose such days for going 
to see any great sight, as they knew had been set 
apart for another direction by the people in the 
house. 

The next morning after breakfast the Countess 
d'Aurillac told her servants she wished to see as 
much as could be seen in a fortnight, taking the 
finest days for such places as weather was necessary 
for. The weather was beautiful, so it was likely to 
accommodate them for anything. No season of the 
year equals spring in these regions, — the freshness of 
the .verdure, the wonderful flowers that carpet the 
ground in all directions, even the hard bare rqcks 
seem clothed for a few weeks in early spring with a 
green mantle ; but the sun soon scorches these up, 
and leaves them as arid-looking as ever. There 
was much to do both by sea and land, to Ischia, 
Procida, and Capri by sea, Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
Baise, Cumea, and a host of other minor places of at- 
traction, and lastly Paestum ; and because to reach 
this latter place many difficulties were in the way, 
the two ladies determined nothing should deter them 
from going there. Every information was to be ob- 
tained, arrangements made, and no further impedi- 
ments raised, such were the instructions to their 
servant ; in the mean while they took a carriage and 
drove ofi* to Puzzuoli, and round by Cumea to Baise^ 
visiting the Lake of Avernus and the Lucrine Lake 
en route, stopping at all the ruins of world-wide re- 
nown ; rambling amongst the Temples of Venus 
and Neptune, visiting the Sibyl's cave, and feeling 
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thankful when they got out of such a nest of snake 
and rat habitations, looking up at the spot where 
Virgil lived and where Horace wandered forth in 
solitude to write his Odes. Then with hushed voices 
and bated breath they stood on that ground, almost 
sacred, where Paul after his shipwreck at Melita 
landed, and as a prisoner walked from there to 
Rome. Then on their return they ascended from 
Puzzuoli to the semi-extinct Volcano of Solfatara, 
where the hot sulphur smoke still issues with such 
force and intensity that it is not easy to breathe 
within six feet of it ; partially descending and then 
turning sharp to the left, the road took them to the 
convent of the Capuchins. There they were shown the 
marble on which some blood of the great Neapolitan 
saint, St Januarius, is preserved, having previously 
visited the arena at Puzzuoli, where he was cast in 
amongst wild beasts to be torn to pieces ; but the 
beasts, more clear-sighted than man, licked the 
saint, and laid down quietly beside him, so then he 
was beheaded. The blood on this stone liquefies, it 
is said, whenever that preserved in bottles in the 
Cathedral at Naples does ; this miracle is performed 
generally with success ; but at others not all the howl- 
ing abuse of the populace will induce the saint to 
listen to either prayers or threats ; the attempt is made 
three times a year, on days connected with great 
events in the saint's life. It is related that when 
Murat was King of Naples the blood would not 
liquefy, because St Januarius was angry at his being 
king, and that Murat, on hearing this, sent word to 
the officiating priest to say that if the blood did not 
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liquefy within half an hour he would bombard the 
cathedral. The blood liquefied within fifteen minutes. 

It was a very long, a very exciting, and a very 
fatiguing day that Agnes and Adrienne spent, but 
most enjoyable ; they had a good guide who was able 
to explain everything, pointing out the chief objects 
of interest, and relating anecdotes which probably 
were not true, but were not the less apt. 

Two or three days after their arrival in Naples, 
after a long day's sight-seeing, as Agnes and Adrienne 
were walking up-stairs, those marble stedrs at the 
Anglaise which are so fatiguing, they heard some . 
English people ahead of them, talking about some 
terrible accident that had happened to the train from 
Bome : people were killed and injured, — some Eng- 
lish, some Italian, some French. 

* I wonder who they all were ? ' said Agnes ; 
* whether any one we know anything about was in it.' 

'Not likely,' replied Adrienne. *At any rate, I 
do not suppose the names are known yet ; we can, 
however, inquire.' 

They sent Lucile, whom they met going out of 
their sitting-room, to ascertain what she could ; and, 
then forgetting all about it, they each lay down on a 
sofa, and enjoyed the rest they daily earned. 

' I wonder we have no letters yet,' said Adrienne. 
' I should like to have heard from my husband.' 

' I verily believe, Adrienne, you are becoming in 
love with your husband ; you talk more about him 
and seem to be more interested in him than I ever 
was with poor L^on, and yet he was young and hand- 
some, and very fond of me.' 
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* That is perhaps the reason you never appreci- 
ated him. I wish to like the Marquis, I try to do 
so, and I think and hope I am succeeding ; so leave 
me alone, Agnes ; don't say anything to me that will 
deter me from endeavouring to do what is a simple 
duty ; don't laugh at him, and don't make fun of my 
poor trial at doing right.' 

* Not I. You'll end by adoring his sister for his 
sake.* 

' No, I shall not.' 

* I told you once before, Adrienne, I would give 
anything to see you in love, and I thought I had al- 
most, but you couldn't be, I know it now. At one 
time I fancied you liked that strange being, Ivor 
Trevor, and poor L^on thought so to the last, but I 
was wrong. You are much more a woman of the 
world than I ever thought you could be. That con- 
tentment of yours is inconceivable. I could no more 
quietly look forward to passing even six months of 
the year at Falloux than I could to going through 
the fatigue of to-day again to-morrow; but you 
seem satisfied with everything. I think you have 
not the spirit in you to fight against your fate.' 

* You are right, Agnes. I have not ; at least I 
try to crush it, if ever I feel it rising rebelliously 
within me. What would it benefit me to fight 
against my destiny ? could I change it ? But you 
don't understand me for all that ; your nature is so 
different to mine, that you do not know all I endure, 
all I suffer. Of late, during this last year, I feel a 
great change has come over me ; I am more resigned 
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to the inevitable ; I did rebel, I did desire to utter 
my fate ; I tried and failed. I thought if I could 
be something, live for something, or some one, but it 
was not to be. I have often been told I am beautiful. 
You know, Agnes, there are plenty of people, whether 
they think it or not, din that into every woman's 
ear who is not a downright fright; but I did not 
care for any of them, — ^such admiration and adulation 
were no pleasure; on the contrary, they were an 
annoyance. I wondered if there were anything 
about me that rendered me unloveable, that no one 
whose affection was worth having ever cared for me. 
These are dreary thoughts, and they will cling to 
me ; I cannot shake them off, but I try to be con- 
tented with my lot ; I try to give up all thoughts of 
any other happiness than what I have a right to ex- 
pect. Happiness is not the word ; there is no such 
thing for me, but amusement, pleasure, and of that 
description which is not likely to bring suffering 
with it. I do not want my heart touched, — I want it 
left free, unfettered, and with nothing to reproach 
myself.' 

' You are tired to-night, Adrienne, and so you are 
talking like a book, not like a natural being. I 
don't think, either, you really know what you want, 
for it seems to me you do wish for the very thing you 
say you don't. You are so desirous, you admit, of 
having some object in life, that to secure it you are 
getting up a forced and unnatural interest in the 
Marquis. My dear child, there is no common sense 
in that ; you are wasting your time, for you will 
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never succeed, and if you do not awake soon from 
your foolish dream, you will do so when it is too late 
to remedy your folly/ 

'It is no dream, believe me, Agnes. I see all 
very clearly before me, and I see no prospect of any- 
thing brighter in store for me than I now have ; for 
all I know, this journey with you will be the nearest 
to happy hours I shall ever have to look back on. I 
often think of what poor Henri used to say to me 
before my marriage; he understood then what I 
have only learnt to know since. I almost wish he 
were with us, Agnes.' 

' Then, I don't, nor any one else. I am sure we 
are doing remarkably well. If we are to have any 
one, let it be some one for whom one can take more 
interest in than a brother, and, what is more to the 
point, who would take interest in us.' 

'You can't b^ happy without flirting,' said 
Adrienne, snuling. 

' Now, that is reaUy too bad. Did I not say I 
was satisfied without any one P At any rate, I have 
not had much chance of coquetting since we left.' 

' The poor Pole's head was turned.' 

' Then you turned it.' 

' Not I,' said Adrienne. ' I have not the happy 
faculty of pleasing those who are worth it ; I can 
only captivate such people as M. Fr^sier.' 

* And Bermont — ^what of him ? ' said Agnes. 

' He was mad. Poor man ! I cannot bear to 
think of that poor creature's death, even now. It 
was terribly shocking.' 

' Hem, — ^I never quite understood that business.' 
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' There was nothing to understand, Agnes.' 
' Well, I don't believe you cared for him, though 
I £uicied you did at one time.' 

* And so you fancied I cared for some one else at 
another/ said Adrienne. 

' Yes, true. I admit I was wrong, but that only 
proves me right in my first estimation of your heart, 
— ^that it is too hard to receive an impression.' 

' Yery well ; so let it be.' 

The servant, Lucile having made over her com- 
mission to him, now entered, to inform the ladies 
that some of the passengers by the unfortimate train 
had arrived at the hotel, and that amongst the killed 
there were said to be three English, and one French- 
man, besides three or four Italians ; the numbers in- 
jured were very great : they were at Maddaloni, about 
twenty miles from Naples, where the accident hap- 
pened. * Can you not ascertain the names of the Eng- 
lish and French who have suffered ? ' asked Adrienne. 

* No, Madame, they cannot tell me ; at least, they 
pronoimce their names in so extraordinary a manner, 
that it is impossible to make out who they are.' 

' But if any have arrived, surely they are able to 
pronounce their own names,' said the Countess. ' Can- 
not you ask one of the passengers ? Go to any of 
them, and say the Countess d'Aurillac is anxious to 
know who is injured, — say I expect friends by that 
train, if you choose, or make any excuse you like, only 
find out.' 

'Well, Agnes,' said Adrienne, when the man 
had left the room, *you really are curious; one 
would almost fancy you did expect some one.' 
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' Well, and how do you know I don't ? ' replied 
Agnes laughing. 

' Oh, I don't pretend to know your secrets. I 
am horribly tired, and really I do not think, even 
upon the chance of hearing something startling, T 
shall sit up any longer. If any one I am intensely 
interested in should turn up in the list of killed or 
wounded, you can let me know.' 

'Then I am sure you will hear nothing, for I 
don't know the living soul, but your grandfather, 
whose destruction would cause you a moment^s grief, 
for I am not taken in by that got-up interest in the 
Marquis.' 

* Poor grandpapa ! Thank God there is no 
chance of hearing of him to-night. Yes, that would 
be a sorrow indeed, but I can go to bed happy on 
that score. So good-night.' 

* Good -night. You had better stay ; you may be 
sorry if you do not.' 

Adrienne shook her head and smiled, but it was 
rather a sad smile, and went to her own room. 
She was very downcast to-night, but she attributed 
it to over-fatigue. She was not accustomed to such 
rushing about as she had been having, and she was 
not so well able to bear it as Agnes. 

When quiet in her bed, her maid gone, and her 
room darkened, she endeavoured to sleep, but it was 
impossible, — she felt as wide awake as ever she did at 
mid-day. Thoughts crowded up one after the other, 
all of them dreary, not one bright cheery thought 
presented itself. What was she to do? she could 
not drive this melancholy fit away ? she tried to 
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think of the future, but what was there in it that 
could possibly render her life more supportable P and 
yet, what was it, she asked herself, had rendered 
it of late so insupportable ? The answer came out in 
that dark chamber, written in letters of fire before 
her — ^Ivor Trevor. Yes, she knew it, but she even 
now fought against acknowledging it; she passed 
her hands across her eyes, she wished to shut out his 
name ; but, eyes open or shut, it mattered not, she 
saw it as distinctly as if she saw him before her in 
the broad daylight. 

It was useless to recall poor Lilly's words, — ^they 
fell flat and meaningless now. Why should she strive 
any longer to conquer a love that would live in spite 
of herself ? "Was it wrong to feel what it was impos- 
sible to control ? Was it a sin to indulge in what 
she had no power to drive from her P He did not love 
her, she knew that, — ^she knew it as well as she now 
knew she loved him ; but what mattered that ? Might 
she not hug her love to her heart, and feed on it 
alone? she need never see him again, perhaps she 
never would, but she might still love him, love him 
as a dream of the past. It would be something to 
live for, something to dwell on, to keep and to hold 
in her own breast, apart from everything and every- 
body. And as she lay thus, dwelling sweetly on this 
chimerical newly-found happiness, the thought of 
Agnes flashed on a sudden across her brain. It was 
Agnes he loved ; it was not only he did not love her, 
but he loved another, and that other was her own 
cousin. And would he not seek her now she was free ? 
He would wait, no doubt, a given time for the sake of 
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outward appearances ; but then he would go to her, 
and proffer to her then what he could not do before. 
She was free, she could follow the dictates of her 
heart, or her fancy, which was more frequently her 
guide, and Adrienne instinctively knew what that 
fancy would dictate to her ; she was certain, as 
certain as she lay tossing on that bed, which had now 
become one of misery to her instead of happiness, as 
it had been a few minutes before — ^that Agnes would 
become his wife. 

In her own wild love for him she could not be- 
lieve the woman breathed that would not be his, if 
she could ; she was sure all thought of him as she 
did, all would treasure his affection if he proffered 
it. If any one had told her that many women, less 
beautiful, less captivating than herself, did not even 
like the man, and felt annoyed when he stood by 
them leaning over them, as was his wont, and, 
whether for his amusement or otherwise, endeavour- 
ing to win their admiration, met his attentions with 
indifference, and sometimes with anger, she would 
have smiled at the absurdity of any one thinking to 
be able so to deceive her ; she could no more have 
believed it than that she herself could have felt 
annoyed by them. 

The indulgence and license she had permitted her- 
self for a time, but rendered her present thoughts ten 
times more unbearable. She buried her face in her 
hands, the tears welled up, and forced themselves 
through her fingers on to her pillow. 

She could bear it no longer. "With her bosom 
heaving from the violence of her passionate grief, — a 
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grief roused ^by thoughts alone brought into life by 
indulging in foolish and frivolous conversations with 
her cousin, discussing subjects that had better have 
been let slumber ; she rose from her bed, struck a 
light, and putting on her dressing-gown, resolved to 
return to their sitting-room, and see if Agnes were 
still up. It was eleven o'clock, and she hardly 
imagined it probable, but thought she might turn the 
current of her miserable ideas if she talked with her 
for a few minutes. In order to reach the sitting- . 
room, she had to cross an ante-room, a room they 
used as a dinner-room, as they did not join the 
table d'hote; curtains were himg in front of the 
doors, to shut out any draught that otherwise easily 
penetrated through the ill-made door. 

Adrienne with her candle in one hand drew back 
one of the curtains with the other, and was about to 
turn the handle of the door and go in, when she 
fancied she heard a man's voice. She listened 
therefore, first ; all was still for a moment, but then 
Agnes spoke. The words were distinct enough, 
though the tone was low. 

* You do not know whether to look on it as a 
misfortune or a blessing ! You are not flattering, at 
any rate.' 

* No ; I never could flatter a woman I loved ; and 
I love you — you know it.' 

Adrienne's hand that held back the curtain fell 
to her side ; and with a face ghastly from its pallor, 
she turned slowly back to her room. 

She closed the door and sat down. She put the 
candle on the table, and remained with her eyes fixed. 
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and her hands tightly clasped as if in a trance. She 
hardly seemed to breathe, she was so still. So she 
sat till her candle burnt out, and the streaks of 
morning light broke through into the room ; it was 
not till the full glare of day, and the bright morning 
sun shone in upon her, that she rose from her chair 
and staggered to her bed. She threw herself on it, 
and moaning as if in bodily instead of mental agony, 
she happily lost consciousness for a time. 

And yet, after all, she had learnt nothing new ; 
she heard her thoughts embodied in words: Ivor 
Trevor^s voice speaking to Agnes ; she heard him in 
accents full of tenderness, saying to her what she 
had but a few minutes before been saying to herself 
in thought. But the shock was none the less 
intense. "We may often dread a thing happening so 
much, that we may assure ourselves it really is about 
to take place ; but we are none the more prepared for 
it when it actually comes ; the blow falls as 'heavily, 
and is felt with the same intensity, as if the idea of 
its occurrence had never crossed our minds. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

' How late you are, Adrienne. I have been 
waiting breakfast for you this hour. You ought to 
be rested, considering all the time you have slept, 
though I cannot say you seem to be so. What is 
the matter with you ? are you not well P You look 
wretched now I come to see you.' 

*I have an intolerable headache this morning, 
and I did not sleep well, for all my going to bed 
so very early.' 

* I told you, you had better have sat up. My 
patience was rewarded ; I heard all about the Occi- 
dent, and everything that happened to everybody. 
Now, what will you give me to repeat it P ' 

' Not much,' said Adrienne with a laboured smile. 

' But you would if you only knew. Who do you 
think was in the train P K you find out in three 
guesses I will make you a present of the prettiest set 
of coral in Naples.' 

' Then I will not even try,' replied Adrienne ; ' I 
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do not care for coral ; and, moreover, I am not in a 
guessing mood/ 

* And you do not even ask me to tell you ! * 

* No, because I am sure you will do so ; you seem 
so brimfiil of happiness this morning, that I suppose 
something has occurred that pleases you extremely, 
and though people can shut up sorrow in their 
hearts, joy will burst forth in spite of them/ 

* Do I seem happy ? * and Agnes turned her 
head and looked at her reflection in the glass. ^ I 
think I do, and yet after all — well, never mind my 
looks. Yes, I will tell you, Adrienne. I would not, 
though, because of your disagreeable want of curiosity, 
but you would know in any case in an hour or so. 
Ivor Trevor was here.' 

Though Adrienne knew what her cousin was 
going to tell her when she heard Ivor's name pro- 
nounced, she could not command her feelings; she 
became terribly pale, and though she turned her head 
aside, Agnes saw it. ' Don't be alarmed ; he is safe, 
hardly sufficiently shaken even to call forth pity. 
He is looking very well, Adrienne, and his beard 
is fuller and handsomer than ever.' 

* I don't like beards, you know, and therefore I 
cannot imagine how it can be improved by being 
longer or thicker.' 

* Well, never mind his beard — I never said any- 
thing about it's being longer ; he was so amazed 
when he heard we were here ; he said that when a 
man went up to him and said, the Countess 
d'Aurillac wished to know if any of the travellers 
could give the names of those killed in the terrible 
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railway accident, he hardly knew what to reply, and 
he answered by asking where I was, and on learn- 
ing we were here, he sent up word to say, with my 
permission, he would come himself and tell me. The 
message came'about ten minutes after you had gone 
to bed ; and I should have told you at once, but I 
thought it a pity to disturb you.' 

'Yes,' was Adrienne's simple and xmmeaning 
reply, when Agnes ceased, feeling she ought to say 
something, but finding nothing that seemed right. 

' Are you not going to eat anything ? ' asked 
Agnes. 

* No, I can't ; I will drink a cup of tea, — ^it may 
do me good.' 

* I think yesterday you did too much.' 
a think I did.' 

Then came a pause. Presently Agnes resumed : 
' Mr Trevor has a friend with him, a Mr Bennett, 
I think he said ; but he received such a blow on his 
head, that he won't be presentable for a day or two. 
It was a luggage train coming on the same line, 
met them in full force round a comer, so the engine- 
diiver only saw what must happen when it was too 
late to stop his train. Mr Trevor says the engines 
rose up in the air like two horses fighting, and that 
the screeching of the steam, the cries and roars and 
crashing sound when the carriages were crushed 
against one another, were so awful, that nothing can 
ever drive it from his memory ; and though it could 
not have been more than half a minute before they 
found themselves inside their carriage, but with 
their feet against the roof, and water coming in from 
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a little rivulet that ran at the bottom of the embank- 
ment over which they had been thrown, it seemed 
to him like an age. And then such a scene of 
horror ensued, that he said it would be impossible to 
describe it. He says the three English people who 
were killed, were three men who were coming down 
here to work on a new line of railway they are going 
to make ; and the French were women, one a govern- 
ess or teacher, and the other her sister, both coming 
to see what they could do in Naples ; all the killed 
were in the third class, — very few of those in the first 
were injured at all, and those that were, very 
slightly. They were detained five hours at Maddaloni, 
where it happened. Now, you ought, though you 
don't appear so, to be very much obliged by my 
telling you all this. It is eleven o'clock, and 
Mr Trevor will be here by twelve, and I am not 
dressed ; it's your fault, Adrienne, that we are so late 
this morning.' Agnes chatted on, hardly remarking 
her cousin's silence. 

*I am very sorry,' said Adrienne looking up, 
* but you seem to me to be dressed as usual ; at any 
rate, you have an hour before you, and that must be 
sufficient.' 

' I want to be trh belle, and it is a difficult matter 
in deep mourning.' 

' Remain, then, as you are, Agnes ; you look well 
enough ; dress is not required by you. You have 
gained all you can desire, — ^your own personal attrac- 
tions alone suffice ; but in any case I do not think 
any amount of dress would captivate a man's heart 
if there were not something else to do it.' 
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' You are wrong, Adrieime. You fancy that, be- 
cause nothing would induce you to dress, that is, 
what I call dress; those nun-like collars and cufl& 
and tight-fitting dresses suit you, but I should look 
like a maid-servant were I to attempt such a style. 
I don't say a man is captivated by dress, but he is 
certainly attracted by it. I hate mourning, — it is so 
unbecoming ! ' 

And Agnes went, notwithstanding Adrienne's 
reconunendation to remain as she was, and at twelve 
o'clock, when her guest, for whom she was endeavour- 
ing to make herself as attractive as possible, knocked 
at the door, there was no one to answer him. He 
was intimate enough, however, to walk in. There 
was something that struck Ivor as very pleasant in 
that room as he entered, — the numerous little things 
lying about, all telling that it was occupied by 
women, and women of refined and cultivated taste. 
The sun was shining brightly into the room, which 
was furnished in crimson silk and gold ; the centre 
table had a bouquet of beautiful flowers on it, and 
loose drawings lying carelessly about it, with an 
open paint box, and a tumbler of well-coloured water. 
On a sofa near the window lay an open book, the 
Poems of Alfred Musset ; between the two windows 
stood an upright piano ; it was open, and some Nea- 
politan songs were on it. 

' I wonder how long I shall be left here to amuse 
myself,' thought Ivor. * It reminds one of the prince 
who entered into the fairy's palace. I wonder will 
my fairy soon show herself.' 

Ivor took up Musset, and began to turn over the 
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leaves, till at last he became fascinated by the con- 
tents, and forgot he was alone. 

Adrienne had resolved to exert herself and to 
hide from Agnes all trace of the suffering she had 
gone through, and was still enduring. So, when left 
alone, she sat down to the piano and endeavoured to 
sing. That was impossible ; her voice shook, and her 
lips trembled ; but she was able to play, she could 
command her hands, and her ruse succeeded. Agnes 
had previously remarked to her maid that she was 
afraid Madame la Marquise was not well, but that 
was not possible, as she was amusing herself at the 
piano. Having sat there half an hour, she rose and 
took up her book; working out her sketches she 
would not attempt, — ^that admitted of thought gain- 
ing the mastery, and she determined she would not 
think. So she read her favourite author, some of 
those pretty poems soothed her, and she was deep in 
one of them when she fancied she heard a footstep. 
She hastily threw down her book, and rushed into 
her own room. But hearing, after a little, Agnes 
still in hers, she thought she must be mistaken, and 
then, waiting a few minutes longer, she stepped 
lightly to the sitting-room door, and listening for a 
moment and hearing nothing, she ventured in. She 
started back as she saw Ivor facing her, reading 
the book she had returned for. It was too late, how- 
ever, to retreat. He had seen her, was up in a mo- 
ment and by her side. 

* Dear Adrienne, how delighted I am to find you 
here ! ' he exclaimed, his manner, his tone, all, 
that of an affectionate brother. 
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' You are astonished, are you not ? ' she said at 
last, feeling how stupid what she did say must 
sound, but she could think of nothing better. She 
wished he had not seemed so glad to see her ; she would 
have been able to have met him better, and on his 
own level, had he been cold and distant. Yet why 
should he have been ? 

' This is a nice way of keeping the promise I 
made not to see your cousin or you for two years, is 
it not ? And yet I am not to blame for it ; as I told 
her last night, when your letter came with a release 
from it I would not accept it ; I would not for my 
own sake, for I do not think I need think about her ; 
she can take care of herself, can she not, Adrienne ? ' 

* I suppose she can/ 

* And why were you not here last night P why 
did you not sit up to hear the terrible news of which 
I was the bearer? Did something whisper to you 
that no one was amongst that doomed nimiber that 
you cared for ? ' 

' No ; but I was very tired. I should like to hear 
what news you have from home.' 

Adrienne was a little irritated at Ivor's contented 
happy tone, and there was a confidence in his 
manner that annoyed her. It was better to feel that 
than the bitter anguish she had endured. 

*My news from home is not very startling. 
They are all well. My father has not yet forgiven 
me ; my mother as loving as ever ; my six sisters 
flourishing, Laura, of course, intensely liappy, and 
will be till the year of her married life is up ; Lilly 
dying to know what you are doing, and if there be 
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any chance of your paying England another visit 
this slunmer, as her sole hope of seeing Falloux ap- 
pears to her to consist in your going to fetch her. 
Tour grandfather you, of course, know all about.' 

* I have not heard from him since I left home. I 
hope to do so here, shortly.' 

Agnes now came in. Adrienne watched the 
meeting between her and Ivor. His handsome face 
beamed with joy ; Agnes, too, seemed touched for a 
moment by the evident intensity of his feelings, and 
felt a happiness partly arising from gratified vanity, 
and partly that he was the only man that, by his 
presence, had ever caused the pulsation of her heart 
to increase. Adrienne, with a cold dull pain at her 
heart, slipped unnoticed out of the room ; she was 
not wanted, they did not even miss her till she had 
been gone some minutes, and she could not bear yet 
to witness their happiness. If her life had been 
hard to bear during the past, what was it likely to 
be in the future P 

Agnes soon regained her calmness. It was not 
difficult to still the beating of her heart, — it was like 
the pendulum of a clock without works, set going by 
a sudden movement. It stopped of itself after a 
minute. She looked very beautiful, her fair hair 
drawn straight back from her forehead, and twisted 
in one thick roll at the back of her head. Round 
her white throat and wrists she wore some sparkling 
jet beads, her dress was as rich as it could be con- 
sidering the deep mourning she was in. Black 
became her, though she thought otherwise, — ^it made 
her look taller and slighter. 
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'How is your friend?' asked Agnes at last, 
thinking Mr Trevor had stared at her quite long 
enough without speaking. 

He did not answer at first, but sat with his large 
grey eyes still fixed on her ; then rising, he came and 
sat beside her. 

* You are really very rude,' she continued. * I 
asked you a question, and you have not made an 
attempt to answer it. How is your friend? I ask 
again.* 

* Better — much better. But I cannot talk about 
my friend or anything else but yourself yet. Agnes, 
last night when I left you, I hardly knew whether I 
had been in a dream or whether my senses had 
deceived me.^ 

* Why, did I seem to you so immaterial ? perhaps 
this afternoon you will fancy that you have not seen 
me now in flesh and blood.* 

* No ; I shall have no more misgivings now. But 
I want you to repeat to me this morning what you 
said last night. Do you remember all you said ? * 

* Hardly,* she replied, laughing slightly and 
trying to extricate herself from the strong arm that 
held her firmly but gently clasped to Ivor's breast. 

* You told me you loved me, and would be my 
wife. Agnes, repeat those words, or I shall doubt 
your having said them.' 

* You frighten me, you look so stem.' 

^ It is not a trifling subject ; I cannot joke about 
it. What a fool I am ! ' he exclaimed suddenly, and 
releasing her, rose and moved away from her side. 
* I told you last night I could not bear suspense, nor 
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can I. I must know how I stand, and it must be 
either one way or the other. I have the misfortune to 
love you, for, Agnes, it is a misfortune for a man to 
love a woman with a head so beautiful and a heart so 
cold as yours/ 

* You are not flattering, and I told you that last 
night/ 

* I do not wish to be. "With a woman I desire 
to make my wife I must be truthfiil and honest, and 
so must she. It is an English fashion, perhaps a 
bad one, that I will not argue, to be straightforward 
when in earnest. I am in earnest now. Remember 
the question between us is one that will afiisct us 
till our lives' end. It is, therefore, for you to decide 
whether I leave you now — and for ever, or whether 
you will link your fate with mine, and with me travel 
down the rough road of life. I have done as you have, 
Agnes, — ^I have flirted. I have uttered words with my 
lips that my heart never dictated, but to you I have 
been true from the first till now. My destiny is 
now in your hands; decide quickly what is to be — 
with you or — ^without you.' 

Ivor Trevor spoke slowly and deliberately. There 
was a sternness, too, in his voice that struck a chord 
hitherto untouched in Agnes' heart. She did not know 
whether she should not end by loving this man, with 
whom she intended amusing herself more than any- 
thing else, beyond her power to control. She felt 
for the first time afraid of losing him ; she saw at 
once she had a stronger will than her own to contend 
with, and so, woman-like — she knocked under at 
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once, for fear of being too late if she held out much 
longer. With all her want of heart, she yet had 
sufficient to feel touched by the simple straightfor- 
ward appeal just made to her, and for once in her 
life she followed its promptings. Going up to him 
with both hands extended, and looking at him with 
a softened expression, she said, 

*I hardly deserve so noble and good a man as 
you are. You know my faults better perhaps than I 
know them myself; if you will take me, therefore, 
with them all, I wiU be your wife.^ 

She never looked more beautiful than at this 
moment, — ^her eyes fell as she spoke the last words, and 
she would have moved away, but Ivor clasped her to 
his heart. 

' My own, my darUng one ! ' he whispered in her 
ear. His strong love for a moment overcame him, 
but he hid his emotion by pressing his lips to hers in 
one long embrace. 

* If on the 20th of last June any one had fore- 
told this moment to me, what should I have done, I 
wonder ? ' 

^Exactly as you have, I suppose. Look at the 
clock, Ivor, — it is already two. Is it possible you 
have been here two hours ?' 

* What is Adrienne about, I wonder ? ' said Ivor. 
* She guessed the truth, I suppose, and thought- 
fidly leaves us to ourselves.' 

^ No ; she is not very well. Did you not notice 
how pale she looks ? ' 

*No; but I was not likely to notice anything this 
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morning. I saw but one face anywhere, and that 
was yours. You will tell her, will you not, dearest? 
It is better she should know it at once.' 

*Yes, I will tell Adrienne; but for the present 
no word of our engagement must be spoken to my 
family. We must wait till I return.' 

* You are right, and but for the strange circum- 
stance of our meeting, it would not have existed thus 
early. I agree with you, it ought not to be men- 
tioned to any one for the present. What do you 
propose doing this afternoon? Will you drive to 
Capodimonte ? it is too late, I am afraid, to do any- 
thing much further ofi? 

' I am willing to do anything or — nothing ! ' 

Agnes felt, what most of us have at some 
moment or other of our lives, a happiness so over- 
flowing that she was disposed to be amiable to all 
the world, do as any one or every one liked, and 
even to confer happiness if it lay in her power. But 
these humours with people of her nature only last 
for the moment, — self soon rises uppermost, guiding 
all actions regardless of others. 

*I will see about a carriage and fetch you in 
about half an hour, so you and Adrienne will be 
ready by that time,' and with one more kiss he left 
her. 

Agnes was still sitting where Ivor had left her 
when Adrienne came in ; she had heard the door 
close, and she guessed rightly her cousin was gone. 

* What have vou been about, Adrienne ? ' 
Agnes was not sorry to be disturbed in her 

reverie, for short as it was, she had had enough of 
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it; she hated being alone, and she hated thinking, 
for she always ended in recollecting something that 
was disagreeable and best forgotten. 
' I have been writing,' said Adrienne. 

* Come and sit down, Adrienne, for a few minutes, 
I want to tell you something ; and, do you know, for 
the first time in my life I feel it diflScult to speak to 
you, and yet you are like my second self. I do not 
think we ever had secrets from one another from our 
earliest childhood, and we must not begin now.' 

^ I think I can help you, Agnes,' said Adrienne 
gently, and with a sweet but melancholy smile. * I 
am to wish you joy, dear, am I not ? Ivor Trevor 
has proposed to you, and you have accepted him. 
Am I right, Agnes dear ? ' 

Agnes turned and kissed her cousin. She had 
feared the news of her engagement to Ivor would 
not please Adrienne, and yet she found her speaking 
kind and loving words, and wishing her happiness, 
and Agnes felt grateful to her. 

* You have guessed truly, Adrienne, but I know 
not how.' 

* Long ago, when he left you in Paris, and bid 
you farewell for two years, I knew he loved you ; so 
it required no great depth of thought to guess that 
he would love you more when he found you free to 
return it. You will be very happy, Agnes.' 

* I suppose so ; but it is all a lottery. However, 
I am in for it and shall run the risk ; but I have 
plenty of time before me, and nothing is certain 
till it is accomplished.' 

Agnes had regained her light, frivolous manner; 
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it required but a short time for the old leaven to 
show itself again. Her heart had been stirred in a 
way she had never experienced before ; as a large 
stone thrown into a silent sea, makes a splash for a 
second and then becomes as cahn and still as if 
nothing had disturbed it ; so did Ivor's words rouse 
all her feelings for the moment, soon to settle down 
as if they had never been moved, and became as 
they were before, indifferent to all but self. 

There are plenty of Agnes d'Aurillacs all over 
the world; she did not by any means stand out alone; 
on the contrary, she was the type of an ordinary woman, 
as far as heart and feeling are concerned. It is such 
as Adrienne that are rarely met, and when we do 
meet her like, we do not know how to appreciate it ; 
we are apt to be suspicious, and to imagine some 
selfish motive is the cause of so much unselfishness. 
Few people do anything without expecting a return, 
so it is hard to give credit to the few when we come 
across them. Had Adrienne's destiny been such as 
to enable her character to shine, she would have 
proved herself to be a genuine woman, tender-hearted, 
noble-minded, devoted and true to the end ; but as it 
was, her good points were blunted ; her heart when 
it tried to expand was withered up by being 
misconstrued ; no one understood her ; no one could, 
therefore, sympathize with her. What if she and 
Agnes had changed positions ? It sometimes crossed 
her mind, how differently she fancied she would have 
acted ; but would she ? Or supposing she had been 
left the widow, what would have been her fate? 
would Ivor Trevor have loved her ? If not, it was 
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best as it was ; she would rather be so that he could 
not offer his love, than that she should be free to 
accept it, and he not give it. What would freedom 
be to her now ? She would not take it if it were 
possible to go back and undo her marriage ; as events 
had turned out, she would not change anything. 

* We must get ready, Adrienne ; your cousin is 
to come back for us presently. He proposes om* 
driving to Capodimonte.' 

* You will not want me, Agnes ; two are good 
company, three are none; and I have not finished all 
my letters yet.' 

* You must come. It would not do, in the first 
place, for people to see me going about with him 
alone, and in the next, I won't consent to leave you 
at home, as you must see all that has to be seen, and 
this palace is worth visiting. It stands near the 
village where the famous china was made, and they 
still make a porcelain there, though much commoner 
than any we make in France.' 

* Very well,' replied Adrienne, smiling in spite of 
herself at Agnes' matter-of-fact talk. It seemed so 
strange that she could talk of china, and its proxi- 
mate value, within half an hour of becoming engaged 
to be married, and to such a man as Ivor Trevor. 

So Adrienne went with them, and passed as 
stupid an afternoon as it was possible to do, for after 
walking through the various apartments they strolled 
into the quaint gardens, and there she was entirely 
dependent on her own company for amusement and 
conversation ; how much she had of either is, there- 
fore, easily imagined. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The days passed pleasantly enough. Eacli morn- 
ing brought its employment, and each afternoon was 
devoted to seeing something; there was plenty to 
do: Virgil's tomb; the fortress of St Elmo; the 
church of San Martino — a perfect gem ; the cata- 
combs ; Herculaneum ; La Grotta del Cane ; and the 
Museum, where hours and hours of enjoyment may 
be spent, all were sights to be reached in an after- 
noon: then there were others that required the 
entire day, such as Pompeii, the Camaldoli, Cas- 
tellamare, and Sorrento, all had to be visited, and all 
were. 

Agnes did not like Pompeii, she said its gloomi- 
ness haunted her, she could not get out of her head 
the dreadful skeletons she had seen ; and the silent, 
deserted ruins were so extensive, they left a sad im- 
pression, and gave one the idea that only eighteen, 
and not eighteen hundred, years might have elapsed 
since the terrible catastrophe occurred that rendered it 
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the mass of desolation it is. Adrieime enjoyed the 
gloomy soKtude of the place, — it was in accordance 
with her own feelings ; they, too, were crushed and 
destroyed by a pitiless fire, and nothing but charred 
remains were left of her once hopefiil heart. 

Ischia was visited, and Capri, with its lovely 
blue and green grottos, and no contretemps happened 
either on entering or leaving the blue grotto, as it 
does sometimes, and as it did two days after ; when a 
boat, containing a gentleman and lady, was inside, a 
sudden squall got up and rendered it impossible for 
the boat to get out, and there for two days and two 
nights were they kept prisoners. Provisions were 
passed in under the water in casks, but nothing but 
a cold damp rock had the poor lady for her pillow 
during those long miserable nights. How each hour 
seemed an age during that terrible detention none 
but herself and her companion could tell. The 
boatman seemed indifferent to the misfortune, though 
he declared it was the first time such a thing had 
happened during the many years he had been in 
the habit of taking people in and out ; his indiffer- 
ence, however, seemed to belie his assertion. 

The time was drawing near for the visit to 
Naples to end ; three weeks had already gone by. 
Time passes quickly with lovers when together, but 
slowly to the looker-on, so Adrienne more than once 
reminded Agnes that there was still Rome and 
Florence to be visited, and that half her leave of 
absence had already expired. But neither Agnes nor 
Ivor seemed disposed to break the charm under 
which they then existed : all had gone on smoothly 
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enough ; once or twice there had been a Kttle too 
much coquetting in the one and too much extgeaiice 
in the other ; but neither carried their feelings far 
enough to give rise to discord. 

Fred Bennett, whose head had returned to its 
normal size, had been able to join in several of the 
excursions, rendering them less disagreeable and a 
little more interesting to Adrienne; besides, his 
quaint lazy ways amused her, and she felt her heart 
less heavy and the bitterness of her sorrow gradually 
losing its poignancy. Nothing could have been 
better for her than the forced presence of Agnes and 
Ivor always together. At first it was hardly endur- 
able, it was perfect torture, but by degrees, very, 
very slowly, she felt it less, and then Fred Bennett's 
presence came in time to help her. It is true at 
moments the old intensity of suffering returned, but 
she battled bravely against it, and was rewarded by 
partial success. She could not have lived had her 
misery continued what it was at first ; it must have 
worn her out. And Ivor all this while never gave a 
thought to the love that he knew full well was his ; 
the conviction that came on him in Paris that 
Adrienne loved him, seemed to be completely obli- 
terated from his memory. 

* Agnes,' said Adrienne one evening, as together 
they sat at the open window watching the carriages 
that still crowded the Chiaja, 'when do you mean 
to leave ? ' 

* Not till I have been to Paestum.' 

* But you hear what people say about it. Surely 
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if it be not safe, you will not be so obstinate as to 
persist in going.' 

'Stuff and nonsense about the safety. People 
say anything for the pleasure of talking. I have 
given up Mount Vesuvius, but I won't give up 
PaBstum.' 

* You gave up Vesuvius because it gave you up ; 
that is, you found you could not climb up those 
cinders : every step you took forward brought you two 
backwards, so I do not see how you could help 
giving that up; and you would not be carried. What 
does Ivor say ? ' 

' That I shall not go.' 

* And you still persist ? ' 

'Certainly; I don't want him to go if he be 
afraid — ' 

* Stop, Agnes, do not say that. He would never 
forgive you if he heard you, and you know it is not 
just. Ivor is no coward.' 

' And if he were, you would not see it.' 
A random shot, but it struck home. Adrienne 
made no answer, but determined never again to utter 
a word in praise or blame of her cousin. A visit 
from Fred Bennet fortunately stopped the discussion. 
*I am so glad you are come, Mr Bennett,' said 
Agnes. * I was just saying to my cousin that I would 
not leave Naples till I had been to Paestum ; now am 
I not right, and is it not feasible ?' 

* I am sure if you say you intend going you will 
go, whether it be feasible or not ; but I wonder you 
care about it, — ^it will be an awful bore, and nothing 
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to see but tbree big, old, red-looking ruins, and 
some bits of little ones, all stuck in a great big un- 
interesting plain inhabited by buffaloes, and brigands, 
and wild dogs, and all tbat sort of thing/ 

* What an account to give of the place ! When 
did you go there ?' asked Agnes. 

* I ? never ! What should I go for ? I know all 
about it, you see/ 

^ Then you must go with us/ 

* Don't ask me. You know I hate trouble, and if 
the brigands took me I should be obliged to walk no 
one knows how far, and I should have to rough it, 
and I could not stand that, — ^I never could.' 

* But supposing they did not take you ?' 

* It would be just as fatiguing and troublesome. 
We must sleep at some place or another, and those 
wayside inns are so uncomfortable, you can't get a 
bath or food.' 

^ Now, Mr Bennett, I ask you as a special favour 
to go with us to Paestum. Adrienne, you ask him ; 
he won't refuse you.' 

* There is not the least occasion for Madame de 
Falloux to ask ; it is enough that you do so. But, 
Countess, it goes horribly against the grain. Where 
is Trevor ? Does he think it prudent for you two 
ladies to go ? — joking apart, you know it is a risk.' 

^ Do be quiet ! ' said Agnes, tapping her foot on 
the floor with impatience. * How can you talk such 
nonsense?^ 

* It is not nonsense. The truth is, you are brave 
because you are ignorant of the danger.' 

* Well, if you are taken, I will go with you.' 
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^ But they would not let you. They don't want 
women ; they are too much trouble, and all that sort 
of thing; they can't walk. It's that walking I 
fear.' 

* How can you be so absurd, Mr Bennett ? ' 

* Here, Trevor, come here, and use your never- 
failing influence with the ladies to dissuade them from 
going to Paestum.' 

'If they go,' said Ivor, who had just come in, 
* they will go alone.' 

* That is conclusive as far as you are concerned,' 
said Fred, * but that won't save me. I see but one 
way for me to escape, and that is that they should 
not go. Can't you frighten them, Trevor ? ' 

Agnes and Adrienne both laughed at poor Fred 
Bennett's dismay at the thought of being compelled 
to go. 

'Are you afraid, Mr Bennett?' asked Agnes. 

' No, Countess, but I wish you were.' 

* Then will you come with me ? ' 
'Y— e— s.' 

'Now that is settled. Adrienne, do you mean to 
go ? Remember, I don't want any one to go against 
their wiU.' 

' Except me, it seems,' muttered poor Fred. 

' If you persist in going, I will go ; at the same 
time, I think it very imwise and imprudent, and that 
lejeu ne vautpas la chandelk,^ 

' You cannot tell tiU you have been.' 

Agnes did not speak to Ivor. He stood there, 
looking angry and annoyed, but he resolved not to 
say a word, but to wait till she spoke to him, and 
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then to see if she admitted his authority by giving 
up such a piece of folly, as he intended desiring she 
should. 

* Now, Mr Bennett, will you please arrange for us 
to go to-morrow ?' 

a can't; it's impossible to arrange for so great 
an imdertaking as that for to-morrow, when this is 
already to-night/ 

* Then for the day after. You see I wish to be 
accommodating.* 

' Very.' 

' Will you now exert yourself a little ?' 

' To-morrow ? Yes, I will indeed. It's a relief 
to know one can do nothing to-night, isn't it ? ' 

*No, not to me. Will you ring the bell, Mr 
Bennett?' 

Fred Bennett began to think he had made a mis- 
take in paying the handsome widow a visit that 
night, — the fates were against him. He rang the bell 
and then thought it a good opportunity to wish the 
ladies good-night, but his release was not yet at hand. 
Agnes begged him to wait a few minutes, it would 
have been as much trouble to have invented an 
excuse for his going as there could be entailed by 
his remaining, so he resumed his seat. 

The waiter who answered the bell was desired to 
send the Countess' servant to her. A few minutes 
afterwards he came. 

* Will you,' said Agnes, ^ make all necessary in- 
quiries, and gain every information for me about 
going to Paestum? We are going there the day 
after to-morrow, and either to-night or to-morrow 
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morning you can tell Mr Bennett what you ascertain, 
and he will decide on the best plan to adopt/ 

^ To-morrow, if you please ; not to-night. To- 
morrow, and not before eleven o'clock/ 

* Then you will see Mr Bennett to-morrow/ And 
the Countess dismissed the man. 

All this time Adrienne was sitting metaphori- 
cally on pins and needles. She saw by Ivor's 
countenance he was not to be trifled with, and that a 
storm was brewing, and not without a cause, for 
Agnes had been very provoking in so completely 
ignoring even his presence. She wished with all her 
heart Agnes had allowed Fred Bennett to go when 
he proposed, then she herself would have gone, and 
so have left the two to settle the question at issue 
then and there. She thought it would be a mistake 
if Agnes allowed him to go without a word. 

'You look sleepy, Mr Bennett,' said Agnes, 
watching Fred's quiet face, with his eyes half closed, 
and his head thrown back against a thoroughly 
comfortable arm-chair. 

' I look what I am, Countess. I can hardly keep 
my eyes open.' 

* Then why don't you go to bed ? ' 

' I did not know if you had done with me.' 
'Oh, quite.' 

'Then good-night. Holloa, Trevor! are you 
still there ? ' 

* Yes; but I will go with you. It is getting late, 
and I have not smoked my after-dinner cigar yet.' 

* Stop, Ivor ; do not go,' whispered Adrienne, but 
he did not or would not hear her. 
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' I wisli you both good-night/ lie said, and with- 
out another word or look he walked out of the room, 
followed by Fred, who stayed to shake hands with the 
two ladies. 

A silence ensued. Adrienne did not know 
whether it would be best to speak or best to be still. 
There being a doubt, she resolved to be on the safe 
side, and be silent. But Agnes, who had no reason 
for thinking either way, and was angry at being 
thwarted, said, after a few minutes which she em- 
ployed in pretending to unravel some silk, 

* If Ivor thinks I mean to give in, he is mistaken.' 
Adrienne made no reply ; she could not without 

speaking as she thought, and she deemed it more 
prudent not to do that, after the remark Agnes 
had made in the early part of the evening.* 

* Of course you think I ought, and so you say 
nothing ; but you might just as well speak out as 
not.' 

* You misunderstand me sometimes, Agnes, 
and so I think it better not to interfere in any 
way.' 

* There is no need to interfere, but you might 
give your opinion.' 

' But that is interfering.' 

' 'Not when it is asked.' 

' And do you ask it ? ' 

' Yes. Am I not right ? If I give way this 
time, I must always do so.' 

'No, Agnes, I think you are wrong, wrong 
doubly, because you are in the first place about to 
do a thing in direct opposition to what you know 
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Ivor wishes ; and, secondly, you are running a useless 
risk/ 

' As to the risk, I have no beKef in any danger, 
so set that aside ; and as to opposing him, is he not 
opposing me ? ' 

* If he be, it is because he thinks it right/ 

* But surely I, too, may have an opinion/ 

* You may ; but were I you, I would not hold to 
it against that of the man I wished and hoped to be 
my husband. He is not likely to thwart you for the 
mere desire of doing so; trust to his judgment, in 
this matter, at any rate. I think, too, he was hurt 
at your asking Mr Bennett to do for you what he 
ought to have done.' 

* But if he would not do it ? Have I no right 
to be hurt also at his manner ? He never spoke except 
to make a half-rude speech about, if we went we 
might go alone.' 

* You vexed him, and he let you see it.' 

* And he has vexed me, and I will let him see 
it.' 

* Agnes, do you love Ivor Trevor ? ' 

* Oh, I suppose so ; but not enough to put up 
with this kind of tiling.' 

* You do love him — as much as you can love any 
one— and if you do not wish to cause a quarrel, be 
advised and give in.' 

* Not I ! Besides, a little quarrel would be 
amusing/ she added laughing. 'It would be very 
stupid always to go on without the slightest differ- 
ence of opinion ; for me to say " yes " because he 
does, and " no " when it pleases him.' 

VOL. III. 9 
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' Think it over, Agnes: you have the night before 
you, and la nuit porte conseiL' 

Agnes did think it over, and the only result of 
her trifling reflections was to be as determined as 
she had hitherto been. If she went by herself she 
would go, and so she fell asleep and slept soundly, 
undisturbed by even a dream, till morning. Adri- 
enne thought much more about it : she foresaw a storm ; 
she knew well enough that from her earliest child- 
hood Agnes had never given in to any one. Her 
obstinacy was so great that, rather than battle 
with her, and to save trouble, she was allowed to 
carry her point ; therefore it was not likely she 
would give in. Would, then, Ivor ? Adrienne hardly 
knew his character well enough ; she thought he 
would not, and if neither did, what must be the 
result ? However, there was no use in wearing her- 
self out conjecturing what would happen in a 
matter that she could have no influence over. She 
felt sorry ; sorry for Ivor, for she knew he had felt 
Agnes' manner ; she saw it in the compressed lips, 
the downcast look, and the frown on his usually 
smooth brow; but the morning might remove all 
difficulties, — at least she hoped so. 

When the two young men walked down-stairs they 
walked into the smoking-room, but it was nearly full, 
and the smoke so dense that the lamps looked like 
fog-signals. It was impossible to read in such an 
atmosphere, so Ivor suggested their smoking their 
cigars in the Villa Reale. 

* We shall at any rate have firesh air, if we have 
no papers to look over,' said Ivor. 
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'My dear fellow, I was going to bed. I only 
came down to see if there were any news. Just 
think what a day's work I have before me to- 
morrow. I shall never get through it, even if that 
man takes all the trouble, unless you help me. 
Joking apart, Trevor, I can't undertake to go alone 
with those two ladies to Paestum.' 

* Then why did you promise it ? Here, take this 
cigar, — ^it is better than those you have.' 

* Then I must smoke it. "Well, come along.' 
And they strolled into the long, narrow gardens in 

front of the hotel, and sitting down smoked in 
silence. At last Fred spoke — 

* Look here, Trevor, I hate prying into people's 
affairs, and all that sort of thing ; but it has struck 
me once or twice that ' — here he stopped to puff at 
his cigar — 'that you and that handsome widow' — 
puff, puff, again — 'seemed to imderstand one another. 
Now, if so, like a good fellow, try and persuade her 
to give up this excursion, for it is confoimdedly 
foolish, you know. Are you asleep, old fellow?' 
asked Fred, turning quickly round and looking at 
Ivor ; but he was not asleep or anything like it : his 
large grey eyes were wide open, and his cigar burn- 
ing brightly. ' Have you been listening to me ? 
You are not put out, are you ? You know I couldn't 
help seeing, and when I saw, I fancied it all right, 
and — ' 

' Don't bother yourself, Fred. I am not in the 
least put out. I was only, thinking, as you have seen 
so much, whether it would not be better to tell you 
the real state of affairs. My only reason for not 
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doing so before was, that we thought it best to tell 
no one at present. You are right in your surmise ; 
I am engaged to be married to the Countess 
d'Aurillac/ 

Fred seized Ivor's hand, and shook it cordially. 

' I wish you happiness from the very bottom of 
my heart,' he said. 

Ivor was sure of his friend's sincerity, but a 
thought flashed across him, that the prospect of his 
wishes being realized was not over distinct. 

' But, Trevor, all that being so, why don't you 
put the screw on, and stop this Psestum affair being 
carried out ? ' 

' You heard what I said to-night about it.' 

* Yes ; but hang it all, that was not the way to 
get a woman round. They want coaxing, and praying, 
and all that sort of thing; that's the worst of them, — 
they are such a deal of trouble. If ever I marry, the 
girl must make love to me ; I could not be bothered 
to be at her beck and call, and doing the civil all day 
long. Now, to-morrow, Ivor, exert yourself a little 
and see what you can manage. If you don't, I must 
take to my bed next day, for nothing short of a 
sudden illness can save me.' 

But Ivor Trevor was not the man to coax and 
pray, when he knew he was only desiring what was 
right. And cigars are bad things for a woman to 
contend with: they are great enemies to the sex, 
they encroach on their prerogatives. A cigar com- 
forts a man when his mind is troubled. It soothes 
him in sorrow, it gives him courage imder difficulties, 
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and through the clouds of smoke he sees his best 
line of action. 

Fred Bennett had gone, and Ivor pulled out 
another cigar, and wa^ smoking away very vigor- 
ously, turning over in his mind what he had best do, 
and how he had better act. "With his first cigar he 
wavered a little, — he was not sure whether it would 
not be as well to make a concession this time, and be 
rewarded by loving words and tender looks, — ^but 
with his second he saw more clearly what he ought 
to do, and that was, to see her the first thiug on the 
morrow, and beg of her to give it up. He would 
speak gently, but firmly. He understood Agnes 
well enough ; he knew she only loved him after a 
fashion, that probably she loved him more now than 
she was ever likely to do later ; it was not in her to 
love as some women did, but he was willing to take 
her as she was ; his love was too deep-seated for him 
to cast away the happiness of calling her his own, 
though his infatuation, great as it was, did not blind 
him to her shortcomings. 

Puff, puff, went the cigar, and firmer and more 
resolute became Ivor Trevor. As Adrienne foresaw, 
a storm was brewing, the clouds were gp,thering 
thick and dark overhead — so dark and so thick, that, 
like a summer storm, it gave hope of bursting 
with intensity for a moment, and then all to clear 
away, leaving a blue sky and sunshiue only. 

*What a pity that lovely, gentle Marquise de 
Falloux is not the widow, instead of that strong- 
minded, handsome Coimtess. Popr Trevor will lead 
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a devil of a life with her if I am not very mucli 
mistaken, but I hope love, which is so clever at 
conquering aU things, wiU conquer Paestum, or I'm 
here in this bed for the whole of the blessed day 
fixed for the excursion. I am sure that dear pretty 
Marquise would not hold out like the other.* 

So thought Fred Bennett as he turned in, and, 
haying no worse troubles than the fear of having to 
go to FaBstum before him, fell fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was with no pleasurable feeling tliat Ivor 
Trevor looked forward to his interview with Agnes, 
as he sat over his untouched breakfast — ^the thoughts 
of it having taken away all appetite. He glanced 
up at the clock and rose from the table. It was but 
half-past ten ; an hour at least must elapse before he 
could^see her; so, determined not to brood over it any- 
longer, he took out his writing-case, and prepared to 
give Lilly a letter. He had been very lazy in 
writing since his arrival in Naples, — the days had 
passed so rapidly, the time had been one of almost 
imbroken happiness, and then we are apt to forget 
the absent. Our home ties do not trouble us much. 
Fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, are 
scarcely thought of, but they rise up quickly enough 
to the surface of our memory when troubles begin to 
dawn, and Lilly in consequence ran a good chance 
of getting a letter, only that Fred Bennett came in 
just as Ivor commenced to write. 
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' I have suet capital news, Ivor/ exclaimed Fred, 
in as great a state of excitement as it was possible 
for him to be in. * Just think of our luck, or my 
luck; there's a great big party of people going to 
PaDstimi next Tuesday, so those two intrepid ladies 
may join it, and so go and return in safety, and — 
without me ! ' 

' It won't do, Fred. I don't see that it makes an 
atom of difference.' 

' Don't you, though ? Then I do. Now, look here, 
Ivor ; don't you be an ass and all that sort of thing, 
and stick out any longer; for your reason, which, 
mind you, was excellent yesterday, won't hold water 
any longer. There are twenty people going ; there 
are to be five carriages, and two armed men with 
each. Why, a nabob with all his money in his 
pockets might go in safety with such an escort, and 
they never touch women in any case. I'll be hanged 
if I'll go now ; but you will of course.' 

Ivor smiled, and putting his hands in his 
pockets, stretched out his legs and looked at Fred 
Bennett. 

' Well,' said Fred, ' can't you speak ? You are not 
half as delighted as I thought you'd be. Look how 
easily you can get out of a nasty mess, for I think 
the Countess was in downright earnest, and meant 
to go.' 

'We shall see,' said Ivor, quietly. 

' But I must let them know at once if you are all 
going, as they will not let the party exceed twenty- 
four, as that will entail six carriages, and they can't 
conveniently go more than that number.' 
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'I suppose,' said Ivor, 'if they know by twelve 
o'clock that will do, will it not ? You rarely see the 
ladies before that, do you ? ' 

* No ; but to-day I was to be on the alert by 
eleven. However, if you have any line of action 
drawn out, which an eleven o'clock visit wiU inter- 
fere with, I won't make my appearance till twelve.' 

' Yery well ; be in their sitting-room by twelve, 
and receive your orders from them; but you need 
not reckon on my going.' 

' What an obstinate fellow he is ! ' muttered Fred 
to himself, as he left Trevor's room, ' and she is as 
bad. I wonder which will carry the day. I would 
not mind betting she will. If she had intended 
knocking under she would have done it before. I 
am glad I have no point at issue with her. I could 
not cope with her, — she would soon bowl me over. I 
like Madame la Marquise the best.' 

As Fred had not yet had his breakfast he was not 
sorry for the hour's reprieve before having to present 
himself to the ladies. Ivor closed up his desk, poor 
Lilly's letter was left for another occasion, and he 
determined, though it was not yet quite eleven, to 
seek Agnes and have done with the matter. 

As he walked along the passages and up the 
stairs that led to her apartments, he felt firm and 
determined ; he thought if he gave way this once, 
he might bid farewell for ever to all influence over 
her ; as if she would not cede now in these early 
days, what would she do as his wife ? But as he put 
his hand on the handle of the door, he began to 
waver; was he not after all trying to carry his 
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power too far — now that the objections he had to her 
going were removed, was not Fred right, and ought 
he not to tell her, as no harm could possibly arise 
from gratifying her wish, he wasiready to accompany 
her? But then came a longing desire to know 
whether she loved him enough to give up her 
wishes for his, so he went in determined to test her. 
He found her alone. She clearly was expecting him, 
and she had worked herself up by thinking over his 
opposition, tiU she felt more obstinate and more 
resolved to have her. own way than ever. Adrienne 
had not attempted to speak again to her; she felt she 
could do no good, and that she would take her own 
line, in spite of any one. 

' Good-moming,' she said to Ivor's greeting, but 
refiising to give him her hand, while he held his out 
to her. 

*"Will you not shake hands with me, Agnes ?' 

* Why should I ? You did not shake hands with 
me last night.' 

' I was angry last night.' 

* And I am angry this morning.* 

* I had cause; you have none.' 

* That is as you thiak.' 

* I have come this morning, Agnes, in the hope 
that you will promise me to give up going to 
Paestum.' 

' Then you might have saved yourself the trouble.' 

' Are you in earnest ? ' 

' Do I not look so ? ' And as she spoke she turned 
her face round — her flushed cheek and sparkling eye 
proved too truly that she was in earnest. 
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'And what is all this to lead to?' Ivor spoke 
very quietly, his manner and tone formed a great 
contrast to hers. 

* To anything you choose.' 

Ivor was standing before her. He looked at her 
for a moment, and then he walked up and down the 
room with his head bent down ; his heart was heavy, 
— a struggle was going on within him. He paused a 
moment again. Agnes was sitting on the sofa, playing 
nervously with her watch chain. She did not raise her 
eyes, and he once more turned away. There was 
nothing in her at that moment to soften him. She 
looked defiant and angry. It gave him, however, 
what he .wanted, courage to be firm. He spoke at 
last — 

'Agnes, I have asked you to do a very simple 
thing, to deny yourself a pleasure, one that I thought 
might lead to harm to you, or I should not have 
asked it ; in spite of all I said, in spite .of my making 
an earnest appeal to you to accede to my wishes, you 
refiise me. I now tell you honestly that I have 
heard this morning of a plan which will enable you 
to carry out your desire without any risk, so that 
my motive now in asking you to give it up is no 
longer the same. It is one to me of more vital im- 
portance — it is to prove your love, that I ask you 
to tell Fred Bennett when he comes in, that you 
have given up your intention and will not go. Will 
you do this, Agnes ? ' 

Ivor put his hand on her head as he spoke, and 
smoothed down her hair, then his head bent lower 
and lower, till his lips touched her forehead. She 
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looked up — slie saw the deep love that beamed in his 
eyes, and she thought she saw her advantage. 

* Ivor, do you love me ? ' she asked in a softened 
tone. 

* My darling ! can you ask me ?' and he clasped 
her in Ms arms, and kissed her again and again. 

' Then will you do something for me ? ' 

' You know there is nothing on earth I would not 
do for you.' 

' Then — ^you will go to PaBstum.' 

Ivor was not prepar^ for this. He let his arms 
fall to his side ; the truth burst suddenly upon him, 
that the woman for whom he could have sacrificed 
anything would not give up a whim for his sake. 
It was hopeless now to attempt influencing her, he 
would not attempt it. He saw the edifice he had 
built up for his future happiness crxmible at his feet — 
all was gone, not even the illusion was left. She 
stood out before him worse than she really was. He 
saw her a heartless, unfeeling coquette, without a 
redeeming point. His love seemed suddenly to 
wither up ; there was a tightening sensation about 
his throat that made him long for air ; he felt 
stifled in that room, but there he remained standing. 
His face was very pale, and his hands were tightly 
clasped together. He was enduring terrible suffering ; 
it did not, happily, last long. With dn efibrt he 
endeavoured to shake it ofi*, to rouse himself, to try 
and speak, but the spell was too strong for that just 
yet ; it was she who spoke — she, by her voice, roused 
h iTTi to action. She did not understand what she had 
done. She could not comprehend the love that 
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could 80 crush a strong man; this, she thought, 
must be the love Adrienne had once spoken to her 
about; such a love Maurice Bermont gave his life 
for. Her notions of love and what she felt, contrast- 
ed with this, were like the ripples of a lake com- 
pared to the mighty waves of a tempestuous sea. 

' You have not answered me,^ she said ; ' surely 
you cannot refuse me ? ' 

* No, I have not answered you ; but I will now.* 
He spoke quite calmly, and made no movement save 
passing his hand across his broad open forehead. ' I 
cannot go to Psestum, but neither will I offer any 
further opposition to your doing as you like. You 
are free to follow your own wishes, and I will not 
again stand in your way ; and so that you may not 
even be annoyed by my presence, I will leave 
Naples — to-night.' 

Agnes wavered for a moment in her reply. The 
first prompting of her heart was to tell him to stay, 
and she would do anything he wished ; and if she 
had, all might yet have been right ; but her proud, 
obstinate nature was too strong to be overcome by a 
momentary impulse of good ; and throwing back her 
small, well-shaped head in a defiant manner, said, 

' You are the master of your own movements.' 

' You do not, then, wish me to stay ? you have 
not one regret at parting with me ? ' 

Ivor Trevor threw the dice once again, and — the 
last time. He lost ; yet he did not regret giving 
himself the one chance more. 

' None.' 

She spoke in a hard, cold tone, but a looker-on 
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would have seen a twisting of lier white taper 
fingers and an unsteadiness in the under lip, almost 
amounting to a quivering, which somewhat beHed 
her reply. But it was too late now ; the fiat had 
gone forth. Ivor Trevor and she were henceforth 
to be as strangers. The past was but a dream from 
out of which both had been rudely awakened, to face 
the future apart and independent of one another. 

There is something very melancholy in seeing 
people so frequently shattering their own and others' 
happiness from faults of temper. Trifles, sometimes 
almost ridiculous from their frivolous nature, lead to 
strife and sorrow, and all because one will not make 
the soft answer that turneth away wrath. Generally, 
faults are on both sides ; in the present instance 
there is no doubt Ivor Trevor and Agnes d'Aurillac 
were nearly equally to blame. Had she given in, in 
the first instance, or had he done so when the 
necessity for opposition ceased, the whole current of 
their lives would have been changed, and perhaps 
sorrow saved ; or it might have been the reverse, 
and regret and misery been the lot of both, for 
none can tell the future, though they may guess at it. 

With Agnes it was more a question of her pride 
being hurt than her heart, and she would have given 
her right hand to have brought Ivor to her feet 
again, though she would not have raised a finger to 
bring it about. To him the blow was terrible. He 
felt his only safety was in leaving Naples ; and if he 
wavered in his determination it was for a second 
only : to put space between them was his only 
chance of gaining peace of mind. He wished to 
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see Adrienne, but he did not know how he could do 
so without running the risk of again meeting 
Agnes. So he wrote her a few lines, telling her he 
left that night for Palermo, and that she should 
hear from him when he imagined her to be once 
more at Falloux. 

She and Agnes were sitting together when this 
note was brought in. Agnes was apparently reading, 
and Adrienne colouring a sketch she had made of the 
old ruins at the foot of the Posilipo hill, called 
Queen Jeanne's Palace. Adrienne had her suspicions 
that something had gone wrong, but she had no 
notion it had to come to this. She turned to Agnes, 
her face as white as the paper she held out to 
her cousin. 

' Read that, Agnes. What does it mean ? * 

* It means simply that Mr Trevor and I have 
broken off our engagement. Keep the letter. I dare 
say it can tell me nothing I do not know, and 
probably my name is not mentioned.' 

' Is it possible, Agnes, you have let this Paestimi 
affair separate you ? I cannot believe it ! To throw 
your happiness away simply from obstinacy. Write 
to ^him, Agnes, dear ; stop him before it is too 
late ; you will repent it if you do not. You know how 
he loves you, and therefore you must know the pain 
you have inflicted on him.' 

' You may spare yourself, Adrienne, all trouble in 
the matter. Depend upon it, before that letter was 
given to you he was gone, and were I sure he was 
now in the next room, I would not move to ask him 
to come into this one.' 
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*I do not believe you, Agnes. At any rate, if 
you will not try and stop his leaving you in this 
way, I will.' 

And Adrienne, who pictured to herself Ivor's 
sorrow, and who felt she could do anything in her 
power to alleviate it, rose, and before Agnes had 
time to stop her, had she wished to do so, left the 
room. 

' The steamer left at eight,' said Agnes to herself. 
* I made Camille find that out, — ^not that it made any 
difference to me what hour he left.' 

Adrienne found herself more than half-way 
down-stairs before she gave a thought as to where she 
was going or to whom she should apply for the in- 
formation she required. Fortunately, just as she 
determined to go to the bureau and ask the Secret- 
ary if Mr Trevor had left, she came full tilt 
against Fred Bennett, who was going up-stairs, luckily 
at his usual pace, and not rushing, as Adrienne was 
doing. He started as Adrienne came against him, 
and was about to inveigh at people not looking 
before them, when he recognized her. 

'I am so glad it is you, Mr Bennett. I was 
looking for some one to tell me if Mr Trevor has 
really gone.' 

' I have just returned from the boat. I saw him 
on board, and saw the steamer start for Palermo. 
But it's a d — d shame, — I beg your pardon for 
expressing myself so warmly, but Trevor has played 
me a very shabby trick. He inveigled me into 
travelling with him ; he dragged me into Spain and 
then here, and here he leaves me all alone to go 
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back to England, or join him at Palermo, or go the 
devil knows where, so that I first go to PaBstum. I 
assure you, Marquise, I wish Paestum and all that 
sort of thing was at Jericho or anywhere out of 
reach of this place/ 

'Never mind all that, Mr Bennett. Pajstum 
won't move to please you, so there is no use in 
wasting time in wishing impossibilities. Tell me 
quickly, is there no way of getting Ivor stopped ? ' 

* Stopped ? Do you mean arrested ? ' 
'Arrested if you choose, if that brings him 

back.' 

* But that wouldn't bring him back, for he would 
be carried off to one of those horrid-looking 
prisons, if you had him arrested.'. 

* Oh, I am not joking, Mr Bennett. It is very 
serious, and — ' 

* I am not joking either. I am quite as serious 
as you are.' 

* Well, then, is it too late to stop my cousin going 
to Palermo ? ' 

* Of course it is. Too late by one hour.' 
Adrienne was silent. Then there was no hope 

of her bijinging about a reconciliation, and poor 
Ivor was steaming away across the Bay of Naples, 
with a weight at his heart that could she have 
lightened she would. 

* You know what has happened, of course ? ' 

* Well,' said Fred in a hesitating tone, * I do, and 

I don't. You see, men don't care to talk of these- 

matters to one another. Trevor was horribly out of 

sorts, and all that sort of thing, so I couldn't pitch 
VOL. m. 10 
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into him as I sliould have done — and will do when 
he has got over it — for leaving me here. I told him 
not to draw the reins in too tightly. I saw what 
would happen if he did.' 

' I am so, so sorry for Ivor.' 

* Are you, though ? Now, I should have thought 
you would have been sorry for the Countess. Women 
are so confoundedly fond of their own way.' 

Adrienne smiled. ' And men, too, it seems.' 

* Yes, but that's another thing. Trevor didn't 
want his way simply for the sake of having it, but 
because he was right.' 

' If you come to that, Agnes did not want her 
way simply for the sake of having it either, but 
because she wanted to go to PsBstum.' 

' And I suppose she intends going still ? ' 

' I hope not.' 

' I was bound for your rooms when you met me. 
Trevor's last injunction to me was, if she persisted 
in going, to go also. I hate it, you know, because I 
hate getting up early, and all that sort of thing, but 
I suppose I must, imless she gives it up at last.' 

* I should think she would. Let us go and see ; 
and, Mr Bennett, try and talk sensibly to her, and in- 
duce her to give it up.' 

* Talk sensibly ! Why, don't I always do that ? ' 
asked poor Fred in a doleful tone, following Adri- 
enne up-stairs. 

'You can if you like, I know. Now, you had 
better tell my cousin that Mr Trevor has gone, 
and—' 
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'That's wliat I'm come for, and to talk about 
Paestum. Ugli! How I hate the name of those 
ruins ! ' 

* Well, Adrienne, you have been long enough on 
your errand,' said Agnes, as she and Mr Bennett 
came in. ' Ah, Mr Bennett, I have been looking for 
you, you most ungallant man. Have you quite 
settled and arranged everything for Paestimi ? ' 

' I have been awfully busy, Coimtess, all to-day, 
and though not entirely and solely for you, yet you 
have been in my thoughts incessantly.' 

' I don't see how that will make matters progress,* 
she said laughing. 

' Do you really mean to go — all the same ? ' 

' Mean to go ? Most assuredly. Why, what 
could possibly make you think I should change my 
mind?' 

' Why, you see, it's all so changed, that is, it's not 
the same as it was — ^I mean — that now Trevor has 
been suddenly obliged — ^has gone off so unexpectedly, 
that perhaps you would rather not go.' 

'Not in the least. Mr Trevor's absence or 
presence could in no way alter my desire or my in- 
tention to go. Tuesday is the day I think you said 
was fixed ? ' 

' Yes, Tuesday.' 

' Agnes,' said Adrienne pleadingly, ' give it up — 
do.' 

' Yes, do, Countess. It's no business of mine, of 
course, but you see I feel like an old friend and all 
that sort of thing, and I can tell you I did not feel half 
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jolly when I saw poor Trevor ofF just now, all by 
himself ; and when I knew the reason it wasn't com- 
fortable, I assure you.' 

'Mr Trevor can doubtless give you his reasons 
for going, but I cannot see what that has to do with 
next Tuesday ; at any rate, I do not intend to allow 
his movements to interfere with mine.' 

Fred Bennett felt what he termed ' shut up,' and 
in his own mind he thought Ivor Trevor was rather 
to be congratulated than not on his escape, for in 
Fred's idea no man could possibly stand such a 
woman as that. Agnes certainly had not appeared 
in very favourable colours of late, but it was more 
from the accident of circumstances, which seemed to 
conspire to put her in as imfavourable a light as 
possible. 

A silence ensued after Agnes' decisive reply. She 
broke it herself after a minute or so. Of the three 
she was certainly the calmest and most collected, and 
in a natural tone she said, 

'Who is the person who directs and arranges 
this excursion ? ' 

*A Captain d'Arcy, seemingly a very pleasant 
person,' replied Fred. ' He is an Irishman, but has 
lived here from a youth till now, and now he is grey- 
headed.' 

' And what have we to do ? ' 

'Pay, and follow our leader, and that will be 
enough, I'll be sworn. You don't know what you 
are letting yourself in for. Countess.' 

'And who are the people going besides our- 
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selves?' continued Agnes, without heeding Fred's 
little attempt to frustrate her wishes. 

* Oh, a lot of English and Americans, and one 
or two Germans, I think. But I must see the gal- 
lant Captain again before Tuesday, for I don't know 
yet how we are to make the start. I only hope it 
won't be very early. I do so hate getting up early.' 

* You seem to me to be very partial to your bed, 
Mr Bennett. Up late and to bed early seem your 
usual habits.' 

' Well, and isn't it very pleasant when you are 
hard at work all day ? ' 

' Hard at work ! What doing ? Smoking ; lean- 
ing over the iron rail in the Chiaja, watching the 
carriages drive past ; crawling back again and pre- 
paring for dinner ; then smoking again ; that is your 
hard work here, at any rate, whatever it may be in 
your own country, but I doubt much your powers of 
endurance being capable of more than that, even in 
the north. You certainly seem bom for the dolce 
far niente of this climate.' 

* You are very severe. Countess, and you don't do 
me justice either. Good-night. At any rate, as I 
have the reputation I may as well have the enjoy- 
ment of retiring early, — ^at all events to-night, for it 
has been a trying day,' said Fred, laughing. 

With strange conflicting feelings did Adrienne 
seek her pillow that night, yet little of self was 
mixed up in them. The parting of Ivor and Agnes, 
the breaking asunder of the tie that had imited them 
up till now, was too sudden thoroughly to realize its 
effects. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Feed's hopes that no early rising would be 
necessary, and that if compelled to go to Paestum he 
might be spared that one misery at least, were doomed 
to be disappointed. He had to get up early, and very 
early, as the carriage was to call at the hotel to take 
them to the railway station at a quarter to eight 
o'clock. It really was a bore, and a very great one. 
He could not shave — ^how could he at that hour, with 
his eyes refusing to open wide enough to see even 
his reflection in the glass ? Then he could not eat 
his breakfast — ^how was it possible to eat, a couple or 
three hours before the usual time ? You might as 
well call a man up at two in the morning, and place 
a beefsteak and beer before him, and tell him he 
must eat because he was called up. It's all non- 
sense ! Nothing pays you if you have to get up be- 
fore eight o'clock for it ; at least, so thought Fred 
Bennett. 

But he was ready at the right moment, for all 
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his grumbling, and stood waiting in the little read- 
ing-room looking out of the window, watching the 
advent of the carriage. The Countess d' Aurillac and 
the Marquise de Falloux (Lucile waiting outside) 
joined him very soon after. 

* Is your servant going with you ? ' asked Fred, 
after expressing a hope that they had enjoyed get- 
ting up as much as he had done. 

*No; we do not want him. Lucile is going 
with us, as we must have some one, and Camilla 
prefers staying at home, whereas Lucile likes 
going.' 

* Wise Camille ! I wish I were Camille,' sighed 
Fred. 

* It is late, is it not ? ' asked Adrienne presently. 

* I think it is. Yes, by Jove, it's eight o'clock, 
and the carriage ought to have been here at a quarter 
before.' 

* I hope there is no mistake,' said Agnes. 

* I devoutly hope not,' said Fred, who instantly 
had visions of another early rising before him. 

* Perhaps they only said a quarter to, in order to 
insure our being in time.' 

* When does the train leave ? ' 

* At half-past, I think they said.' 

'Well, then,' said Agnes, after another long 
pause, *if that be so, we shall miss it. It is now 
twenty minutes past.' 

'Here they are! At least, I suppose so, — two 
big omnibuses and an empty carriage. Yes, there's 
the Captain. Come, let us be at the door, though I 
dare say there's ample time, and this little anxiety 
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we have gone through is part of the programme got 
up for our amusement/ 

' No time to lose, sir/ said Captain d'Arcy, hast- 
ening the kdies into the carriage. 

* That is not our fault,' replied Fred. ' We have 
been ready since a quarter to eight.' 

But the Captain was off back to his place in the 
omnibus, and they were driving at a tremendous 
pace down the Chiaja before Fred's sentence was 
finished. As they neared the Hotel de Rome, all 
the vehicles came to . a standstill ; a gentleman and 
two ladies, who had been waiting in the same way 
as had the others, also commenced to remonstrate ; 
but Captain d'Arcy either could not hear, or was too 
much occupied coimting his party to attend; the 
number was right, twenty-four in all, so the order 
was given to proceed, and off they drove as hard as 
the horses could go — and Neapolitan horses can go — 
to the railway station. The Captain, fortunately a 
slight active man, gave a bound from his corner seat 
next the door, and as he disappeared a long shrill 
whistle was heard, with an ominous phiz — phiz — 
phiz from the engine, the sound becoming every 
moment more distinct and quicker, and then gradual- 
ly distanced. By this time the three and twenty 
excursionists were all congregated in front of some 
iron gates they foimd already closed. They knew 
before the reappearance of d'Arcy, whose red face 
and weeping brow told of vigorous efforts, that the 
train was gone. Silence reigned for the space of ten 
seconds, then a perfect Babel of voices burst forth, all at- 
tacking the little Irish Captain. It was he to blame, — 
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every one was ready, — indeed, every one declared they 
had been waiting, except three Germans who were 
silent, — a father, a short, fat, greasy-looking man, 
and calling himself a senator, his daughter and her 
husband, the two latter very consumptive-looking. 
They were the culprits, no doubt of that. The 
Captain looked at them appealingly, but he got little 
help ; they said it was true, the omnibus they were 
told off for had waited nearly half an hour at their 
hotel, but they did not know it, they sat waiting and 
waiting, till at last they determined to go down and 
see if anything were coming, and then they saw the 
omnibus. 

' This is joUy, isn't it ? ' said Fred to his two 
companions. 

Adrienne was amused by watching the people, 
and seeing their disgust, and listening to their angry 
speeches. Agnes was furious and biting her lips 
with rage. Was she, after all, to be forced to give up 
Paestum ? No ; certainly not without an effort. She 
resolved to see what was possible to do and what 
was not. So she walked straight up to the little 
Captain, who was talking as fast as his tongue could 
go, in Italian, German, French, and English, to 
every one who spoke to him. What a confusion and 
noise ! 

'Captain d'Arcy,' she said, 'may I trouble you 
to speak with me a moment ? ' 

The Captain was at her side in an instant. Her 
manner and appearance made the bystanders silent : 
they wanted to hear what this lady was going to 
propose ; they took it for granted it was a proposition 
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she was about to make, as every one had been sug- 
gesting every possible and impossible plan. 

*In what manner is it feasible for us to carry 
out our intention of going to Paestum ? Can it be 
done ? ' 

* Certainly!' Agnes began to breathe more freely 
and look less stem. * If I could only get them to 
listen to me. We can leave by the twelve o'clock 
train. It of course retards us three hours, but by 
stopping less time at Amalfi, it will come all 
right.' 

' Then am I to understand you, if we are here by 
twelve o'clock we can go ? ' 

*Yes, twelve punctually. The train leaves a 
Uttle after.' 

* Thank you.' And Agnes turned her back on 
the multitude, and rejoined Adrienne and Fred, who 
were amusing themselves by watching the discomfort 
and disappointment depicted on every one's face. 

' We have two hours and a half to dispose of,' 
she said, *as we do not leave till twelve o'clock. 
What do you propose we shall do ?' 

' Are we, then, going after all P ' asked Fred, who 
having arrived at this stage of the proceedings, was 
utterly indifferent whether they went on or returned 
home. 

* Decidedly. It will make very little difference 
our being late.' 

' Then what the dev — what did old d'Arcy make 
us get up in the middle of the night for, if being 
here at twelve o'clock will do as well ? ' 
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* Why, it cuts our time short at Amalfi. The 
macaroni manufactory will be shut when we get 
there, and we shall miss that/ 

* And who cares for macaroni manufactories P I 
hate seeing those sights, — they stop me ever eating 
the things again that they make. Fingers are used 
too freely.' 

' Well, you will be spared seeing macaroni made, 
Mr Bennett, and may continue to enjoy your daily 
feed of it,' said Adrienne. 

'Those people — Americans I think — ^have just 
suggested going to the Museum to pass their time; 
suppose we do the same ?' 

' I am ready to do anything you two like,' said 
Agnes. 

'As for me,' said Fred, 'the Museum, or fish 
market, or churches, or anything you like. To go to 
bed would be the most comfortable.' 

However, they went to the Museum, and the time 
passed rapidly over, even Fred admitted that, wan- 
dering about amongst that glorious collection of art. 
The bronzes, the marbles, the Pompeian frescos and 
mosaics; who could grumble at having to pass a 
couple of hours surrounded by such treasures ? To 
see the Sleeping Faun that was dug out at Hercula- 
neum is alone worth taking a journey to Naples. 
But for all the attractions they were back at the 
station before the appointed hour, and this time all 
went rightly, and twenty-one of them started for 
Vietri; three of the party, a Scotchman and his 
daughters, were the dissaffected ones. They went 
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away at once, finding the train liad done the same, 
and did not, therefore, know the excursion would take 
place. 

The line of country they passed through was very 
lovely, coasting the bay till they reached Torre del 
Annunziata, and then turning inland, leaving Cas- 
tellamare on the right, through Pompeii and La 
Cava, the pine-clad rocks, the orange groves, the 
rivulets sparkling in the sunshine ; Vesuvius stand- 
ing out distinct against the blue sky, with a thin line 
of white smoke curling upwards and then dispersing. 
Vietri is situated on a height, and looks down on 
Salerno and its bay. The scenery is magnificent here, 
turn the eye which way you will. 

Five carriages were waiting at the station into 
which people placed themselves; with our trio, a 
young man — a clergyman, there were eight parsons 
there — asked permission to enter. He was English, of 
course, and had the good taste to think that out of 
the seven ladies present, Adrienne and Agnes were 
the most attractive. They were the youngest, too, 
excepting a bride who wore short petticoats, a large 
crinoline, red stockings and high-heeled boots ; for 
aU that, so much of her legs were not worth seeing, 
and Mr Boyd did not care to make one of the four 
in her carriage, when he saw there would be a 
vacant seat in the other. 

' Where are we going to be taken to now ? ' 
asked Fred in a helpless but perfectly resigned tone. 

* We are going to Amalfi,' said Mr Boyd. 

* And what for, if the macaroni manufactory be 
shut ? ' 
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' Really, Mr Bennett/ said Adrienne, * you 
ought to take Murray to bed with you ; you would 
then probably read it, and you would know that it 
is Amalfi itself and the drive to it we are going to see.' 

' And the Monastery, and the house Massaniello 
was bom in,* added Agnes. 

* How up you two ladies are in it all ! I don't 
see any use in my reading Murray when you can tell 
me everything, and it is so much pleasanter to sit 
and listen to you than to labour through Murray's 
narrow columns and small print.' 

*I am afraid the weather looks threateninsr.* 
said the young clergyman. 

' The weather ! ' said Adrienne. ' I cannot see a 
cloud.' 

'Turn your head/ he replied. 'It is bright 
enough before you, but heavy black clouds are com- 
ing up behind those rocks.' 

* It's horribly true,* said Fred. ' And storms are 
so sudden and terrific in this country.' 

'Now, do not begin to groan,' said Agnes. 
' When trouble comes it is then time enough for that.' 

Fred, however, had not very long to wait before he 
might indulge in groaning if so disposed, as before 
they were half way to Amalfi great drops of rain 
fell slowly and heavily and at a distance from one 
another. ' Here it comes,' said Fred ; and then he 
and Mr Boyd pulled up the hood of the carriage to 
shelter the two ladies, and giving an umbrella to 
Lucile, who was on the box, and opening another for 
themselves, they prepared as well as they could to 
meet the coming storm. They had but just settled 
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themselves down, and given the tast tuck-in to the 
water-proof cloak, belonging to one of the ladies, 
and which was used to cover their knees, when a 
vivid flash of lightning was followed instantaneously 
by such a crash of thunder as made the two ladies start 
and cover their faces with trembling hands ; then the 
rain came down, pouring in torrents, hail battering 
against the hood of the carriage and umbrellas, which 
in a couple of minutes refused to keep out the water ; 
the rain ran through, as through a muslin pocket- 
handkerchief ; the thunder had frightened the horses, 
and it was all the driver could do to hold them in, — 
they tore along as if bewitched, whilst the thunder 
and lightning were deafening and bKnding. It 
seemed never to cease, one peal after another, crash 
after crash, till the echo became a part of the storm. 

'This can't last,' said Fred the first moment 
he could get himself heard. He got no answer ; he 
did not expect one. The storm was bewildering. 
* I wonder,' he said, making another attempt after a 
little, ' I wonder how all the others are getting on.' 
Then again, after a few minutes, ' Are you not wet, 
Mr Boyd ? ' 

* Wet ! ' he shouted indignantly. * Do you think 
I am made of India-rubber? The water has got 
down my shirt collar, and is running down my back. 
I might as well be in the sea there.' 

Adrienne laughed, — she could not help it, the 
poor man looked so unutterably wretched. Fred 
Bennett bore up bravely: he expected all to go 
wrong, and he was, therefore, prepared for anything. 
The storm abated at last, and they reached Amalfi in 
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safety. They were in the last carriage but one, so they 
had the satisfaction of seeing that the others were all 
in as bad a plight, if not worse than themselves, for 
the waterproof cloak had T^ept their legs dry. 

* What are we to do here ? * asked Fred. * The 
Captain does not wish us to go and see sights in this 
place, I hope.' 

' I think we are expected to eat something here, 
and then go back again,' said a stout, sturdy-looking 
EngKshman, one of the eight parsons. 

' Go back again ! ' said Fred. * You don't mean 
to say we came all this way to eat only P Don't we 
sleep here ? ' 

' Oh, dear no. We sleep at Salerno.' 

' And how far is that ? ' 

' All the way back from where we left the train, 
and a little further.' 

Fred groaned in spirit. It was nearly dark, 
and they had driven all these miles in a blinding 
storm to see the scenery, which of course they could 
not see, and had now to go back again. 

' I thought we were going direct to PsBstum, not 
see-sawing on the road. Countess, are you satisfied 
with having your own way ? ' 

' Perfectly, Mr Benntte.' 

* Well, Trevor is to be congratulated,' muttered 
Fred to himself. ' He has had a narrow escape. I 
wish he could see us now ; we must look gloriously 
wretched ! ' 

* Well, Boyd, you are looking tolerably washed 
out,' said a delicate tall young man, who was wring- 
ing the water out of his necktie. 
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'Then we resemble each other, Harrison. You 
had better be careM and not take cold, old fellow,' he 
added in a kindly tone. 'Take some brandy and 
water. Here is my flask; I don't want it, and 
you do.' 

* Oh, I shall be all right,' he answered. ' I am 
warm enough, but I am so soaking wet.' 

So they all were, and how they ever survived 
without catching colda and fevers is a marvel; 
perhaps some did, and the rest never heard of it. 
After a hurried and very light repast, the carriages 
were once more at the door, having been mopped 
out, as well as they could be, and all started again in 
the same order as that in which they arrived. 

The rain had ceased, and the hoods of the 
carriages thrown back, but it was impossible really to 
see anything, — a blind man might have told as much 
about the route as any one of the occupants of those 
five carriages. A little before ten o'clock they 
reached Salerno ; and then the pleasure of the day 
was diversified by a scramble for rooms. The ladies, 
however, being billeted off the first, the gentlemen 
had to take what they could get. If one were really 
badly off, but there was a cheerlessness about the 
whole thing that was depressing, till a Major Went- 
worth, an old campaigner, set light to a fire that 
was prepared for show and not for use, and therefore 
the wood, in fine large blocks, was piled up to a tre- 
mendous height, giving the large open chimney an 
imposing appearance. There being a large bundle 
of vine sticks, and a plentiful supply of pine cones, 
and no end of rubbish which had been thrown there, 
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as into a waste-paper basket, it soon blazed up, gave 
out an insupportable heat, but was voted delicious 
by every one. Tbe various shawls, wrappers, and 
overcoats were put out to dry, and by the time 
dinner was announced people seemed to think that 
things might be worse, and that the rain had been 
capital fun. 

' And the scenery beyond description ! ' remarked 
Fred. 

' What are the orders for to-morrow. Captain ? ' 
asked a United States judge. 

* Breakfast at eight, and start at nine,' replied 
Captain d'Arcy, who was busy looking after every 
one's wants, abusing the waiters, and ordering full 
dishes to replace the empty ones that now covered 
the table. 

* Breakfast at eight ! ' echoed Fred, who was 
sitting between Agnes and Adrienne. ' Look here. 
Countess, don't you be uneasy if . I'm n^t here at 
breakfast time or when you start; you'll find me 
when you come back, for I suppose you will come 
back.' 

' I shall not be uneasy, — of that you may rest 
assured, — ^but I won't let you remain behind. I will 
send Lucile at six o'clock to your room to call you.' 

'For heaven's sake don't! I'll get up in time, 
then, only pray don't have me disturbed at six ; it 
will kill me if you do.' 

'Provided you are in this room at eight, I ask 
nothing more.' 

Every one was punctual the next morning. No 
one relished the idea — but Fred — of getting so far 
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and then being left behind. There was a scarcity of 
breakfast for the last comers, but no one complained, 
for the weather was so beautiful, though cold, that it 
made every one contented. 

They went by train to Battipaglia, and from 
thence on by carriages to the plains of PsDstum, — ^the 
same carriages, but how they got there seemed a mys- 
tery, but there they were, and each coachman cried 
out for the same party he had had the previous day. 

They started from Battipaglia about ten, and after 
a two hours' drive without any incident worth record- 
ing, unless a piece of folly perpetrated by Major 
Wentworth, they reached the object of their journey. 
Whilst the carriages were being ferried over, one by 
one, the river Sele, this fool-hardy Irishman started 
off alone on foot, thinking, as he said, to warm him- 
self ; but he gave all a fright lest brigands might be 
about, and seeing the solitary man — ^he was worth 
money — might capture him. It was some time before 
two carriages could be induced to go after him and 
stop him, — one refused to go alone ; when at last 
they brought him back, every one felt angry with 
him for unnecessarily giving alarm. He ought to 
have been taken, of course, — ^it would have served him 
right. The Major laughed. ' There was no danger,' 
and so on. 

At last the grand old ruins of the Temples began 
to be visible far away, reaching nearly to the sea, 
across those vast plains ; nearer and nearer, and yet 
how great the distance is still. At last their form 
and colour can be traced; one, two, three — ^there 
they are, magnificent in their decay. The sun shines 
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brilliantly on their stately grandeur. The sky and 
sea outvie each other in depth and colour ; the amphi- 
theatre of mountains; the Apennines, some tinged 
with verdure, some capped with snow. It was a glo- 
rious picture, a splendid whole, worth all ihe trouble, 
all the disagreeables that had to be encountered, but, 
perhaps, not worth a lifers happiness. 

But had it cost Agnes that ? She did not think 
so, therefore why need others. The party once 
amongst the ruins separated into little groups. Mr 
Boyd and Mr Harrison joined the two cousins and 
Fred. Mr Harrison proved a most companionable 
addition. He was full of information, answering every 
question as to dates and historical events in connec- 
tion with the place, and Adrienne began now really 
to enjoy herself. 

The time flew ; and after a substantial dinner 
eaten beneath the shadow of Neptune's famous 
Temple, the order for departure was given out, and 
the twenty-one reached Battipaglia again without let 
or hindrance. They saw where Mr Moens was 
taken, and also where a party of five were captured, 
not so long since, — three Italians and two French- 
men ; and they enjoyed their trip all the more from 
knowing there was a risk in having gone. 

The railway journey from Battipaglia to Naples 
was done without stopping, though many would 
gladly have lingered when they entered the country 
around La Cava, which, under the influence of a 
bright full moon, was exquisite beyond conception. 
Every rock, every tree, stood out clear and distinct ; 
the depth of the gorges and the height of the moun- 
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tains were increased by the subdued, mysterious 
Kght. The rivulets looked like threads of silver as 
they ran silently in and out of the copse wood. It 
was a universally expressed regret that they could 
not order the train to stop, and so at leisure contem- 
plate this beautiful fairy-like scene. 

It was neariy eleven o'clock before the two ladies 
and their escort were set down at the Hotel Anglaise. 
Fred went up-stairs with them, but would not go in ; 
he wished them good-night, and went off to smoke a 
cigar before going to bed. He was deeply, inex- 
pressibly thankful the thing was over. 

' I wonder,' he thought, as the blue vapour from 
his cigar curled up round his head, ' if that lady up- 
stairs is content with her two days' work ? I wonder 
if she thinks PoDstum worth Trevor ? the odds are 
she does, for I think she is so obstinate she would 
make herself believe so even if something within 
her denied it. Reason versus Obstinacy. Verdict 
for Obstinacy.' 

Agnes and Adrienne both found letters awaiting 
them, but they laid them by till the morning, — they 
were too tired for anything but bed that night. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A YEAR has gone by since the eventful visit to 
Paostiun, and the lives of those with whom we have 
to do have passed it, each in their separate way, 
without any wonderful occurrence to mark the time. 
The Marquise de Falloux and Agnes returned to 
France' within the two months they had intended to 
pass in travelling. Adrienne went to Falloux, Agnes 
to Paris. 

The break between Ivor Trevor and the Countess 
had helped to hasten their return, as, when Fred 
Bennett left them, which he did the day after their 
return from Psestum, to start for Palermo and join 
Ivor, they found a great difference after he was 
gone. Besides, they had seen everything that was 
to be seen, so they decided on making their way 
home, stopping a few days in Rome to see the studio 
of the Polish Prince's son, and himself also, if there ; 
they succeeded in doing both, and saw also as much 
of Rome as time permitted, and then on to Leghorn, 
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Genoa, by the Cornice to Nice, and thence on by- 
train to Marseilles. 

There the Marquis met them, and pressed Agnes 
to return with them to Falloux, but she would 
not, — she was longing to get back to Paris, and 
there try and drown any latent regret that started 
up in spite of herself when she dwelt too much on 
Naples. She did not even go round by Montpellier, 
but little Nathalie was quite well and perfectly 
happy, so her mother was satisfied. 

*It would only upset the child,' she said, when 
Adrienne suggested her going to see her. 

But two months and a few days had Adrienne 
been absent from Falloux, and yet it seemed as if 
years had gone by. Bodily and mentally she had 
gone through a great deal, but it had done her no 
harm : she understood the world better ; she realized 
her own position in it better; in short, she was wiser 
and perhaps happier. She had had a sharp, severe 
struggle, which the course of events had, together 
with her own endeavours, enabled her to come out 
of victorious. She firmly believed that if fate again 
threw her cousin in her way, she could meet him 
with a steady heart. It is true she had once before 
thought the same, but she did not know then, nor had 
she witnessed, all she had since. Confident in herself, 
and at peace with herself, she returned home in a 
happier frame of mind than she had ever had since 
that first dreary entry she made as a bride into the 
old chateau. 

Even Mademoiselle de Falloux, cross-grained as 
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ever, did not succeed in stirring up her ire for 
several days ; of course that happened at last. She 
must have been more than human if it had not, but 
she did not seek to provoke in return. To the 
Marquis she was more gentle, and less careless in 
consulting his wishes. He, too, being somewhat 
tired of the meaningless, objectless life he led, and 
worn by his sister's groundless insinuations and 
spiteful remarks, was glad of the chance of making 
amends to her for his indifferent reception of her 
previous attempts at a better state of things, when 
in Paris. There was a quiet watchfulness in his 
manner, which, though more fatherly than conjugal, 
was for that very reason more acceptable to his 
young wife. 

In short, there reigned at the Chateau de Falloux 
a more natural and more healthy state of affairs than 
there ever did before. Not a day passed, however, 
that Moses was not remembered and regretted, but 
every offer that was made by her husband to replace 
him Adrienne firmly rejected. There never could be 
another Moses, she said, and she was right, — ^he was 
a dog whose equal could not easily be found. 

This winter, the first after Adrienne's tour in 
Italy, the Marquis seemed as anxious to go to Paris as 
his wife was. He wished to see her again enjoying 
herself; he imagined her more pensive than of yore, 
and he fancied she sang less ; the piano now seemed 
rarely touched. Was it so, or was it that he noticed 
more what she did and how she looked ? In any 
case, he felt sure Paris would bring back her gaiety. 
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and he longed to see her once more admired and 
sought after, and the belle of every room she 
entered. 

A great change had come over the Marquis. He 
had grown older, he was no longer so erect, his step 
was not so firm or steady. Adrienne saw it all but 
hardly noticed it, it had come so gradually, — but 
others did and remarked on it, and then it was that 
she redoubled her care and attention, as an afiectionate 
child might have done. Often would she beg to be 
let stay at home, when he at the last moment com- 
plained of being too lazy, as he termed it, to dress and 
go with her, but he would never listen to that ; it was 
no longer now as it used to be, that if he could not 
go she ought not; her request was always met 
with — 

'Your cousin, my dear, would be disappointed. 
You must go together ; she wants taking care of, 
with her dashing and independent ways. Go and 
enjoy yourself, child, and let me know when you 
come in/ 

Adrienne passed the happiest winter of her life 
as yet ; she had no longer that gnawing restlessness 
that had worn her at times, past enduring. Her 
beauty had become more developed, and there was a 
repose in her manner — the reflection of her mind — 
that was wonderfully attractive; her features had 
gained in expression, her figure was more rounded ; 
she looked more the woman and less the girl. Time 
had not dealt so well with Agnes. Magnificently 
handsome still, she had grown coarser, and more im- 
perious than ever in her bearing. When she entered 
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a room, people who did not know her were sure to 
ask who she was. 

' What a splendid animal ! ' exclaimed the Duke 
de la Roueiere, as he stood one night with his back 
against the wall, in the ball room at Madame 
Lagrange's house. The Countess had just walked — 
no, swept past, and the Duke asked who she was. 

at shows you have not been in Paris for some 
time,' replied the man he inquired of. * That "splen- 
did animal " is the widow of poor L^on d'Aurillac. 
He died about eighteen months ago, and I believe 
she has had the choice of half Paris since, but there 
she is, still to be had.' 

^ Has she any children ? ' 

* One. She had two, but one died at the time her 
husband did.' 

^ Boy or girl ? ' 

' Girl, I think.' 

The Duke de la Rouci^re walked away, and pre- 
sently he was seen talking to the Countess, Madame 
Lagrange having just introduced him. 

And night after night, wherever Agnes might 
happen to be, the Duke was seen hovering about her, 
and all the world settled it that she would become 
his Duchess before the time came to pack up and go 
to the Baths. 

Edward, Duke de la Rouciere, was a man about 
forty years of age, a fine-looking man, very tall, broad 
shouldered, always well-dressed ; neither dark nor 
fair, thick features, and with, what often accompanies 
them, a sensual expression. He was fond of eating 
and drinking, and had made up his mind if he ever 
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saw a woman lie considered worthy of being the 
mother of the ftiture duke, he would make her his 
wife. He thought he had discovered that woman in 
the Countess d'Aurillac, and so he resolved to do her 
the honour of offering her his name. 

Agnes did not like the man. With all her faults 
her taste was refined, and there was something to her 
very repulsive in the Duke ; but she liked his great 
wealth and high rank, and she was ambitious, and so 
she permitted his attentions, though she could hardly 
be said to encourage them. More than once, when he 
would be leaning over her, and she met his eyes in 
which she saw an expression she could not endure, 
and saw his thick lipped mouth with a smile that he 
intended to be captivating, but that she thought 
nasty, — a vision of another face rose before her, 
with large deep grey eyes and a voice soft and thrill- 
ing, and her heart sank within her, and she thought 
with all he had to offer she could never bring herself 
to accept him. If Ivor Trevor had by any stroke of 
fortune turned up at this period of Agnes' history, it 
would have been the better for her, but the worse for 
him, for she would most assuredly have saved herself 
from the one fate by casting herself headlong into the 
other. And would Ivor Trevor have had the strength 
of mind to have thrown her off ? Hardly, seeing how 
she was sought after, — and a man's vanity makes him 
commit any folly. But as he did not come, there is 
little use in surmising what would have been if he 
had. He was in the Holy Land when all this was 
going on in Paris, with Fred Bennett, who thought 
most exertions trifling after his experience of fatigue 
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in going to Paestum. Madame de Motteville was re- 
joiced beyond measure at the reports that reached her 
from all sides, about her daughter's prospects. 

* She will, after all, be better off than Adrienne. 
I confess I always felt as if we had done our child an 
injury in marrying her to poor Leon, when our niece 
made so superior a match. ^ 

' Why, what had we to do with that ? ' said 
M. de Motteville, to whom his wife had addressed her 
remark. ^ And I do not like this La Rouciere : he 
drinks too hard, and associates with a bad set, a 
gambling, drinking set.' 

* But think of his fortune ! Why, the Marquis 
is poor compared with him. If Agnes only pky her 
cards well, and does not go off into one of her fits of 
haughty obstinacy, she may take her place by the 
side of the greatest lady of the land.' 

* Ugh ! She may do that without marrying La 
Rouciere.' 

Henri, as usual, was of his father^s opinion. He 
knew the character M. de la Rouciere bore, and bore 
justly, and the thought of seeing Agnes his wife 
was very painful to him. But he was powerless, 
as they all were in everything concerning her, for 
she did as she liked and accepted advice from 
none. 

Henri had softened very much with regard to 
Adrienne since he had learnt the full particulars of 
the episode at Naples ; he thought he might after 
all have misjudged her, and that she did not care for 
Trevor ; if she did, how could he account for all 
that had happened? as it never occurred to him 
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that it was possible for Adrienne to love and yet not 
be loved in return. 

What a world this is ! And how little we know 
of one another, and how very fortunate it is we are 
so ignorant, or how horribly disgusted we should be 
to find the value at which we are frequently estimated, 
when we fancy we are held in high distinction and 
honour. 

Henri de Motteville had heard at his club arid 
elsewhere the marriage of his sister with La Rouciere 
discussed, and he had himself been questioned, but 
he replied truly he knew nothing, much less than 
strangers appeared to do. He determined, however, 
to get at the truth of it, so he went to Adrienne, 
thinking it better to ask her than Agnes. But on 
entering his cousin's drawing-room he found his 
sister there with her, so he could not do otherwise 
than speak to herself on the subject ; and he did, in 
a plain straightforward manner, adding, 

^ As your brother, it is not pleasant to hear every 
one making statements about you that I can neither 
deny nor affirm.' 

* It seems then, Henri, as if I knew least of all, 
for I assure you I was not aware that I was about to 
marry M. de la Rouciere.' 

^ This is absurd, Agnes,' said her brother, 
with an impatient gesture ; ^ you cannot be ignorant 
that the Duke by his attentions has caused all Paris 
to talk about it.' 

^ All Paris is welcome, if it affords the least amuse- 
ment,' said Agnes angrily. 

* Agnes,' said Adrienne, * tell Henri what you 
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have just told me, — he will and can advise you better 
than I can, I am quite sure.' 

* I never was fond of talking about myself,' said 
Agnes rising ; * but I will leave you to do so if you 
choose. I doubt, however, Henri giving an opinion ; 
but if you do,' she said, looking at her brother, ' I am 
not the least sure I should agree with it. Adrienne 
can tell me. Somehow, I do not care to speak to you 
about this matter. You were very fond of poor 
Leon, and so your judgment will be biassed. Good- 
bye to you both.' 

* Good-bye, Agnes,' said her brother, opening the 
door. * I am very sui^e neither my opinion nor advice 
in this affair will be palatable to you.' 

* Then keep it to yourself,' she said laughing, and 
going down-stairs. 

* Adrienne, I really do not think I need waste 
your time or my patience with this question. I came 
here to see you about it, but finding Agnes with you 
I thought it best to speak out at once. You must 
have heard the talk La Rouciere's attentions to her 
have caused. His fortune and position are such that 
no woman; could marry him without the envious and 
jealous starting up ill-natured stories. I suppose he 
has proposed to her, and if so, and she intends marry- 
ing him, the sooner she does it the better.' 

* He has proposed. She came here this morning to 
tell me, but she cannot make up her mind what to 
do. She is dragged two ways ; she does not care for 
him, — ^more than that, I think she feels a repugnance to 
him ; but on the other hand she is so wedded to posi- 
tion and wealth, and thinks life unbearable without 
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them, that she feels disposed to sacrifice her feeKngs 
to her vanity/ 

^ As to her feelings, we know they are not very 
deep, so that sacrifice will not deter her from selling 
hersalf to this roue. He gambles and drinks, Adrienne, 
and yet this coarse brute, because he has enormous 
wealth, is sought after by every mother that has a 
daughter to dispose of. To me it is perfectly 
horrible to think what people will do for money. 
There is my mother, who I really believe would do 
all in her power to further this marriage, and yet she 
knows the man^s character as well as I do. It is not 
even as if Agnes had nothing. She has a good 
fortune and but one child ; surely then she can 
remain as she is. If she court admiration she will 
get it as a young widow, quite as much as she will 
as Duchess de la Rouciere. He is not the man to 
stand flirting ; he knows the world too well, and 
women too, not to hold the reins very tightly when 
once they have been given into his hand.' 

* That surely is not against him, Henri ? ' 

* No. But he will not pull in himself. However, 
there is no use, I know, in my worrying about it ; 
she will do as she likes, as she always has. I did not 
like that English relation of yours, Adrienne, but I 
would rather have seen her Mr Trevor's wife a 
thousand times over than La Rouciere's.^ 

* I often wondered why you did not like him, 
Henri. You did not see very much of him, either.' 

* I will tell you why, Adrienne. As an EngKsh- 
man he ought not to have paid the marked attention 
to a married woman that he did. It is not the habit 
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of his country, and he had no right to adopt an evil 
custom of ours because he happened to be in it ; still 
less had he a right to choose his own relations, and 
cause them to be talked about, as he did in conse- 
quence of his being a foreigner. You know how 
different his manner was to a Frenchman's, and how 
that manner naturally called forth remark.' 

Adrienne was silent ; she had not seen it in the 
light Henri put it ; one or two things now struck 
her, which made her understand Henri's altered 
manner to herself. Did he, she wondered, ever dream 
the truth — that she had given this English relation 
the first great love of her heart, — that love which 
is so intense, so absorbing, so self-sacrificing, that 
nothing in after years can come up to it ? Her heart 
beat now at the mere recollection of the thrill of joy 
she felt when she heard his voice speaking gentle 
words to her. But it was over! Her love was 
crushed out, it was dead, a thing of the past, and so 
she was satisfied. And yet she could not dwell on it ; 
it was pain to her to do that. Was it, then, dead ? A 
wound may be healed and yet tender. She thought 
this, and was content. 

Henri left Adrienne, vexed with himself for 
having spoken of Trevor as he had ; but as he could 
not recall his words, it was useless to worry about 
it. He went home and sought his father, to tell him 
the little he had gathered about Agnes. 

In the mean while the young Countess was put- 
ting the finishing stroke to her own affairs. On 
reaching home she met the Duke de la Rouciere 
being turned away from the door ; but seeing her, 
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he asked permission to enter. She was in the hu- 
mour to grant him anything, from the spirit of oppos- 
ition roused by her brother's remarks. They went 
up together to the drawing-rooms, passing through 
the larger rooms ; Agnes took him into the one she 
usually occupied. It bore evidence of that by the 
books, needle-work, and nick-nacks that lay about 
in various directions, and the flowers that were 
placed in every available spot, — for Agnes loved 
flowers. There was one bouquet that lay on the table 
with a note beside it ; evidently it had been sent since 
she went out. 

^ Who brought these flowers ? ' she asked, turn- 
ing round and fancying the servant was behind her. 
*0h, I thought Philippe was there,' she continued, 
seeing her mistake. 

* There is a note by it,' said M. de la Rouciere; * it 
probably will tell you who the donor is.' 

^ Ah, well, it will keep,' she answered smiling ; 
and glancing at the hand writing she laid the note 
down again unopened, but took up the flowers and 
admired them. 

A shade passed over La RouciSre's face. He was 
not jealous, for he was not in lovie, but he wished to 
make the Coimtess his wife, and he disliked the 
notion of these sort of attentions being proffered her. 
Besides, he had a contempt for such gifts; he 
thought giving flowers was well enough for boys 
and girls, but beneath a man to condescend to such 
trifles; he had not one single atom of romance or 
poetry in him. Marriage with him was purely busi- 
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ness, and therefore he set about looking for a wife in 
a business-like manner, and having fixed on the wo- 
man he completed his share of it by asking her if it 
suited her to accept him; and he now wanted her 
answer. 

' Some idiotic being has sent you those flowers, 
thinking to please you, and I suppose he is in love 
with you, or he would not act like an ass.' 

Agnes looked up, a little surprised yet not alto- 
gether displeased as she might have been by his tone 
and way of expressing himself, for he clearly was 
nettled. She made no reply, so he continued, ' I am 
straightforward, as my offer to make you my wife 
proves. Are you willing to accept it ? I do not like 
suspense in anything, and therefore I ask you to 
give me an answer at once. I will do all in my 
power to make you happy ; you can amuse yourself 
your own way ; only there must be no more of this 
sort of thing,' and he touched the offending bouquet 
with his riding- whip. * The Duchess de la Rouciere 
must know what is due to her and to me, and not 
permit the frivolities of another grade of society to 
come near her.' 

^ The Duchess de la Rouciere and the Countess 
d'Aurillac are two for the present, at any rate, and 
may, perhaps, continue to be so ; but whilst I am 
what I am, I remain my own mistress, and will act 
as such.' 

Defiantly, and with heightened colour and spark- 
ling eyes did Agnes reply ; she remembered that la 

Rouciere once repulsed was not the man to be at her 
VOL. ni. 12 
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feet a second time. She knew her power was little, 
for she was aware there was no love on his side, any 
more than on her own ; but, after all, what did that 
signify ? Would she not have what was far more 
endurable and profitable? So, seeing him make a 
suspicious move, she said, with one of her sweetest 
smiles, and an expression that promised submission, 

' You must recollect the bouquet was sent me the 
world knowing nothing of your proposal ; and every 
one has a right to try their chance of winning the 
prize they covet, though it may be little worth hav- 
ing,' she said with mock humility ; but she knew 
full well what she was about, and the man she had to 
deal with. 

* Then may I hope you will let me be the winner 
of that prize, which few, I think, would not consider 
well worth an effort to possess ?' The Duke rose as he 
spoke and approached her. 

With a shuddering fear that he might take ad- 
vantage of his position, she held out her hand. She 
need not have been xmder any apprehension ; he had 
no thought of doing more than taking it and pressing 
it to his lips. As his affianced wife she was safe 
from any demonstrations. Had he merely been 
amusing himself his whole bearing would have been 
different, but this was business, and as such it was 
necessary to be serious and steady. 

The point once settled, he saw no need to dwell 
upon it. There was ample time to discuss the minor 
matters, though he had not the least intention of 
allowing more than necessary to elapse before the 
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marriage took place. He considered delays dan- 
gerous; and if a tMng is to be, the sooner the 
better. 

When the Duke took his leave he again kissed 
her hand and said something about calling on the 
morrow to present his respects to M. and Madame de 
Motteville. 

Agnes was thankful when he was gone. * And so 
it has come at last/ she murmured, * and it is only a 
year ago since I was in Naples. What a contrast is 
this man to Ivor Trevor ! Poor Ivor ! Ah well, I 
must not think too much of those days ; I suppose I 
ought to wipe them off the tablets of memory. It 
is better as it is, yet I loved Ivor as much as I could 
love any one. But could I have been happy as his 
wife in his English country home ? I think not. I 
should have been moped to death ; and then he was 
very exigeant, and expected his wishes to become 
laws. If I had had Adrienne's gentle, submissive 
nature we should have got on, I dare say, but not 
with my self-willed disposition, — obstinate, he used to 
call it. Still I spent some happy days there, and I 
do not regret that event in my life ; it is something 
to look back upon, something to dream about. I am 
not quite sui'e that it is not a good thing to have a 
sort of trouble to fall back upon, — to feel a kind of 
victim, and offer pity to oneself. Poor Ivor ! How 
handsome he was ! what a winning smile he had ! 
but how stem he could be ! well, it's all over 
now!' 

Agnes after her soliloquy rose, and was going 
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out of the room when her eye fell on the note that 
accompanied the bouquet. 

* Poor fellow ! ' she exclaimed as she read it. 
' He, too, would have liked to win me, but it's too 
late ; besides, though rich, he is not a duke, and then 
he is in love, and that becomes tiresome when it is 
all on one side.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In a small square room, with white- washed walls, 
and a sandy floor, and furniture very meagre and 
plain, sat Ivor Trevor smoking a long pipe, and with 
him, stretched on a cane-bottomed seat, also smoking, 
was Fred Bennett. 

Letters and newspapers were strewn over the 
floor and on the deal table, and there was an expres- 
sion of pain on Trevor's face that told of bad news 
recently received. Both were silent. Fred saw 
something was wrong, but he asked no questions ; he 
knew Ivor well enough to feel sure he would tell him 
what he Hked and when he, liked. Presently Ivor 
picked up one of the letters lying by him and read it 
again. Whilst he was thus occupied, Fred heard foot- 
steps outside the window. He raised himself on his 
elbow and looked out. The house they were in was 
an Armenian Convent, situated on one of the hill 
tops that overlook the city of Jerusalem. From the 
windows, however, nothing could be seen but the 
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olive wood wldch surrounded it on all sides. Fred 
saw, as he looked down upon the court-yard im- 
mediately below them, a procession of monks moving 
mournfully along, six of them bearing a long narrow 
black box. It told its own tale, and crossing the strip 
of garden, where the vegetables were grown for the 
use of the inmates, they wound their way along the 
path that skirted the wood, and then suddenly turned 
down one of the roads that led to the thickest part. 
He lost sight of them now, and turning round 
said, 

'A week in a place like this is six days too 
many, by George! If I have seen one of these 
sights I am sure I have seen half-a-dozen of them. 
I don't think a single day has passed without those 
slow, measured foot-treads echoing up to this window. 
I think there must be an epidemic in the place, or 
wholesale poisoning going on. I shall be devilish 
glad to get away. I say, Trevor — I beg your 
pardon, old fellow, I thought you had finished 
reading your letters.' 

' So I have, Fred. I was reading some of them 
twice, not because they are so pleasant, for they 
contain bad news — news that causes me anxiety; and 
I wanted to see, by careful reading, if all were as 
gloomy as it struck me at the first blush.' 

' I am sorry to hear that, Ivor. I hope nothing 
very serious.' 

' It is difficult to know when only women write. 
My father is, they tell me, dangerously ill, and of 
course they want me home at once.' 

' Well, and what is to prevent your going ? You 
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surely have seen enough of this — blessed — I was 
going to say the other thing — country. I am sick 
of its dirt and traditions, the one so real and palpably 
true, the other so infernally false. How they do lie, 
by Jove ! I never heard anything to equal it; telling 
you the same story at different places, vowing the 
events occurred in the spot they point out, and 
swearing every one is an impostor but themselves. I 
am sure we have seen thorns enough and wood enough 
to furnish crosses and crowns for a regiment, and 
really it is a mistake to come to these places oneself. 
Let others come, — those fellows that can write about 
it, — and the proper way then is to sit at home and 
read it all.' 

* All true, Fred ; still I am glad we came. We 
have seen a vast deal in the twelve months we have 
passed this side of Alexandria ; and though I am of 
course willing enough to return home if I am really 
wanted, I do not feel quite certain my father is so ill 
as my mother and sisters state.' 

* Why should you imagine they would exaggerate 
matters ? ' 

* Because they want me home, and I think my 
Uncle Philip would have written to me had there 
been anything urgent. Still it will not do to act on 
my surmise ; we must prepare to make a move, and 
that at once.' 

* I shall be heartily glad to get out of this place 
in any case. I just now saw those ^oor Monks bury- 
ing another of their brethren. It's horrible the way 
they die.' 

' And the way they live, you may add. Had I 
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not had my views pretty well established before I left 
England, I certainly should have entertained them 
by this. How they can be treated except as lunatics 
I don't understand. If I shut myself up at Deanley 
and starved, and prayed to an old footstool of my 
grandfather's, or an old chemise of my mother's, I 
think Philip Trevor would be justified in taking out 
a statute of lunacy against me, so as to secure his 
succession after my father; and yet here, in the 
nineteenth century, men and women are doing that 
by thousands, and they are lauded for it and called 
saints. I wonder if they imagine the great Creator 
of aU things cares whether they eat fish boiled or 
broiled, and yet nothing would induce these poor 
deluded beings to eat it broiled on a Wednesday or 
a Friday, for that would entail fat being used. 'Pon 
my life, I think the strongest power that now exists 
in Europe ought to protest against the existence of 
these fraternities and societies of lunatics and knaves, 
and support their protest by force of arms.' 

* How glad a lot of these poor devils would be if 
they were driven out into the world and compelled to 
work ! ' 

* Yes, those would be the lunatics. I pity them ; 
but it is those lazy hounds, those begging friars, 
that live like fighting-cocks when they get the chance, 
and draw long faces, muttering prayers, counting 
their beads, and never lifting a finger but for fill- 
ing their mouths. We don't see the interior of their 
convents, — their doors are closed. I'll be boimd they 
fared differentlv at their breakfast to-day to what 
we did.' 
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' I don't tlunk they could have fared worse, at any 
rate/ 

They smoked away a little in silence, and then 
Ivor said, ' I feel almost as lazy as yourself, Fred ; 
but it is this climate, I suppose ; it is awfully hot ! 
What a journey we shall have ! I think I will go 
and see if the old white-haired Chief here can give 
me a little help in getting away. I suppose you are 
ready to start to-morrow or next day ? ' 

' To-night, if you like. I may be lazy, and I am ; 
but I feel to get out of this place I could even use my 
own legs if I could not hire others/ 

When Ivor left the room to glean the infoimation 
he required, Fred Bennett took up the newspapers, 
and glancing over the column in Galignani's Mes- 
senger under the head of Fashionable Intelligence, 
his eye fell upon a paragraph that made him start 
up from his recumbent posture. It was not very long 
and headed, * Marriage in High Life. The yoimg 
and beautiful widow of Count Leon d'Aurillac 
was married, on the 20th inst., to the Duke de la 
Rouciere. The vast wealth and high rank of the 
bridegroom, and the prominent position in the 
fashionable world of the bride, brought all the rank 
and fashion back to Paris to be present at so auspi- 
cious an event. The noble Duke and his bride have 
gone to the ChS-teau de la Rouciere, in Brittany.' 

Fred gave a prolonged whistle, and then laid the 
paper down in a studiously careless manner on the 
table, with the paragraph uppermost, and went on 
with his pipe. 

' I hope Trevor will take up that paper now, the 
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moment he comes in. Fancy my carrying about 
with me, unknown to him, that piece of information. 
I wonder how he will receive it. I think he must 
have got over it by this; and yet he has never 
opened his lips to me on the subject, after that first 
evening I arrived at Palermo ; and then he let me 
tell him all that happened, without asking a single 
question or interrupting me by a single remark. 
It's true my description of those two days was ex- 
cessively detailed ; I don't think I omitted a single 
circumstance, and I could tell it all over again this 
moment, the whole is so vividly before me ; but I'm 
very glad no one wants me to do so, for I suffer over 
again a sort of reflection of the real, that getting up 
in the morning. It's a good thing we have to be on 
the move, for if Trevor does take this to heart at all, 
there's nothing like travelling to prevent brooding 
over' worries, and all that sort of thing.' 

Fred's train of thoughts were interrupted by 
Ivor's return. His mission had been successful ; the 
Superior was most amiable, and had undertaken to 
have five mules ready for them on the morrow ; one 
for each of them, one for their luggage, and two for 
the guides, who would accompany them till they 
joined some caravan bound their way. 

* Have you read the papers yet, Ivor ? ' 

* No ; that is more in your line. I must write at 
least half-a-dozen letters to-day, so I do not think I 
shall be able to indulge myself with newspaper read- 
ing. But if the Queen be intending to confer the 
Order of Merit on me, or if any old maiden ^ lady 
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has left me a fortune and I am advertised for, you 
will tell me, I dare say.' 

' I don't see the wit of all that,' said Fred testily. 
* And if you read the papers yourself I think it 
would be better than always trusting to me ; ' and as 
he spoke he shoved Galignani under Ivor's eyes. 

* Why, Fred, one would imagine you were put 
out at something. Surely I have said nothing, have 
I, oldfeUow?^ 

'No, Trevor ; I'm a jackass. I don't even know 
what I said. I think the sun, and all that sort of 
thing, has made me stupid.' 

' You're not feeling ill, are you ? ' asked Ivor, 
anxiously. 

'111! no. Do I look ill? There, read your 
papers, and leave me alone.' And Fred gave 
another shove at the paper. 

But Ivor did not heed him. He opened a good- 
sized black leather portfolio he had brought into the 
room with him, and began to write. His first letter 
was to his mother. He had nearly finished it, having 
said all that was necessary about his return home, 
which he promised should be as speedy as possible, 
but before closing it he wished to send some kind 
message to his father, some few words of reconcilia- 
tion ; for the feud that had led to his absence was 
not yet made up, — there had been no direct com- 
munication between them since they parted at 
Deanley. As he sat, with the ink drying in his 
pen, thinking what way to word his message, his 
eye fell on the newspaper, and he began mechanic- 
ally to read bits of it, yet hardly knowing what they 
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were about, till suddenly he started to his feet, and 
dropping his pen on the unfinished letter took up 
the newspaper and read the account of Agnes' 
marriage. When he finished it he raised his eyes 
and met Fred Bennett's watching him with a nervous, 
anxious expression. Ivor smiled. 

' I understand you now, Fred,' he said. ' Thank 
you a thousand times, but you need not be uneasy — 
feel my hand ; it is steady, isn't it ? and cool — ^well, 
my heart is the same. What's the date of this 
paper? — June — ah, she chose that day, too. Well, 
I can wish her all happiness. I have been expect- 
ing this, Fred; she was not likely to wear the 
willow long. I wonder whether — well, why should 
I wonder about it?' And throwing the paper 
down he put his hands in his pockets and paced up 
and down the sandy floor. 

* Yoa wonder whether it was a love-match, isn't 
that it, Ivor ? I will tell you — no. I know a little 
about this man. He was staying at Sir Luke Dun- 
combe's about three years ago ; he went there to see 
and learn a little about horse flesh, as at that time 
he was mad about racing, and wanted to get some 
good English trainersi Sir Luke, as you know, is a 
first-rate man at everything connected with horses, 
and he had met La Rouciere at all the best houses in 
Paris, so he invited him over. I was then at my 
imcle's place, Royston House, — it joins Buncombe's, 
and we met daily. Shall I tell you what I thought 
of this duke then — and I don't suppose three years 
have improved him, as he was then, I believe, on the 
wrong side of forty ? ' Ivor without speaking signed 
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with his head for Fred to go on. 'I thought 
him a coarse brute, selfish, conceited, and unfit 
for ladies' society, — a man that could drink hard, 
make love to a housemaid, and shrink from water 
like a cat. I would bet ten to one he does not 
know what tubbing means. I recollect a whole lot 
of us proposing to ride across country to the sea, and 
have a swim to freshen us up for a ball to be given 
that evening in the neighbourhood. Of course La 
Rouciere was to have been of the party, but when we 
started he was wanting. That's his character. Shall 
I now describe his appearance ? ' Another silent 
nod of assent from Ivor. * He is a perfect dresser. I 
never saw a man so systematically well dressed. His 
shirts must be sent to the makers, I think, to be 
washed, for they had that mysterious and imattain- 
able — ^by a laundress — gloss that is so delicious in a 
new shirt. You know, Trevor, what I mean, — stiff 
just to perfection, not in hard streaks, and then all soft, 
but the right thing from the collar to the cuffs. His 
clothes were as perfectly made as his shirts were 
washed. I tried to find out who his tailor was, but 
failed, and I didn't like the man enough even to ask 
him that. He never wore gloves, as far as I saw, 
and his hand, like his foot, which however was as 
well dressed as himself, was thick and large, and 
looked like a proper hand for a butcher, and all that 
sort of thing. His complexion was muggy, his hair 
straight and short, neither dark nor fair nor brown, 
but of that ordinary hue that one can give no name 
to, unless sandy. He was a big heavy man, tall and 
powerful in build, and his features well suited to his 
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figure, being massive and with an unpleasant animal 
expression/ 

Fred ceased, but Ivor still kept up his quiet walk. 
He was silent, because he was thinking, picturing 
to himself the man Fred had drawn so graphically. 
The room, however, was a very small one, imfitted for 
that incessant up and down walk, — it was enough to 
make him giddy after a time, — or if not himself, any 
one looking at him. Fred did not like to tell him to 
sit down and be quiet, but he wished it very sincerely. 
At last Ivor pulled himself up before the white deal 
table, and taking up the newspaper read through 
once more the paragraph that, in spite of all his as- 
sertions of indiflference, had awakened a chord he 
would as soon have never heard the sound of again. 
It was not that he would alter by one iota the course 
events had taken ; it was not that if the whole of 
that announcement turned out to be a fabrication, he 
would once again seek Agnes d'Aurillac; but it 
was that the past rose up before him in all its bright- 
est and most seductive colours. He was once more at 
Naples ; he saw before him that pretty sitting-room, 
with its crimson and gold decorations ; the drawings, 
the music, the books, the work, the flowers, all 
strewn about and giving it such a charming appear- 
ance ; he saw the beautiful bay stretching far away, 
with the blue rocks of Capri rising out of the spark- 
ling sea ; he saw himself looking at all this, with 
his arm twined round the lithe figure of her he had 
loved so truly, and her small well- shaped head lean- 
ing against his shoulder. It was a dream of joy, but 
only a dream. 
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'You can't believe now, Trevor/ said Fred as 
Ivor again threw the paper aside, ' that she, who 
knew you and — I suppose she did, at least — Gloved 
you, could care for the man she has married ? * 

' I don't know, Fred. Women are such strange, 
incomprehensible beings. She never cared for me 
or she would have done differently ; so she may like 
this man — at any rate, let us hope she does.* 

*I don't hope anything of the sort,' muttered 
Fred. 

For a little longer Ivor continued pacing up 
and down the room, and then, as if with an effort, 
he sat down and continued his letter. He finished it 
off now, without that message of affection he was 
endeavouring to word when his eye fell on Agnes' 
name in the paper, — he even forgot his desire to send 
it. Then he wrote to Philip Trevor, his uncle, beg- 
ging him to write so that he might find a letter for 
him at the Hotel Bristol, Paris, stating exactly how 
his father was. He wrote a few other letters, and his 
correspondence was finished. 

He at one moment thought of writing to Adri- 
enne, but he promptly dismissed the idea. What 
could he say if he wrote ? Had he stayed any time 
at Marseilles he would have gone over to Falloux 
and seen her, but he dare not delay on the road 
even four- and- twenty hours, with the chance of his 
father being really ill, as they clearly thought him to 
be, at Deanley. And on the whole he would as soon 
not see her just yet, — ^not wholly on account of 
Agnes' marriage, but he did not care to run the 
chance of meeting Agnes herself, for she might be 
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at Falloux. The newspaper with the announcement 
of her marriage was an old one,— it was the 25th of 
June, and now they were in the middle of July, so 
it was not likely any of them would be in Paris, and 
she would probably — the more he thought of it — be 
at Falloux. In short, he was arguing with himself 
against — ^at present — seeking to re-open a communi- 
cation that, owing to his knocking about, had been 
broken off for months ; and from puzzling his brain 
with a host of confusing contradictions, he gladly 
turned to the necessity of packing up and settling 
everything for their departure on the morrow. 

' I'm heartily glad that French Countess is pro- 
vided for. Trevor will be another man soon, for I 
am sure he had a sneaking wish to see her again, and 
then they would have made up, and all that sort of 
thing, for all his pretended indifference.' 

So thought Fred Bennett, as he smoked away at 
his pipe and watched Ivor's active preparations for 
their journey. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

There was sorrow painted on every face that met 
over the breakfast table at Deanley, for the master 
of the house was ill, seriously ill the doctor said, and 
the case was one to cause him great anxiety. His 
patient suflfered very intensely, and it was not easy 
to alleviate the pain, for it arose from an internal 
cause. The evil must have long existed, and had, 
thus unchecked, gained such mastery, that it became 
almost hopeless now to conquer it. 

His vacant place was there; his chair was not 
yet moved on one side, though he was never to 
occupy it again. His cheery voice and pleasant 
laugh were never more to be heard in that old oak- 
paneUed room, and he loved those gloomy down-stair 
rooms so much better than the butterfly region 
above, where he was nevertheless doomed to stay till 
he passed from this home to that other, which, with 
all his faith and hope, was but an indistinct, unde- 
finable something beyond space, that could be neither 
understood nor realized. 

VOL. III. 13 
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He was lying for a moment free from the intoler- 
able pain that had racked him through the night ; 
and though worn out for want of sleep, and his eyes 
closing every other minute from exhaustion, he en- 
deavoured to shake off this drowsiness : he wanted to 
stay awake till the post arrived, — ^he was anxiously 
watching for a letter from his son, his only boy. He 
had parted with him in anger, and now, how earnest- 
ly he prayed he might see him and be reconciled to 
him before death laid its iron hand on him and 
claimed him as his own. 

As anxiously were the wife and daughters looking 
down the road, and listening for the even gallop of 
the little sturdy pony that carried his master, the 
old postman, so steadily for year after year, from 
village to village, and house to house, for miles 
round. Peter Styles used to say he went for the 
sake of keeping old Bessie company, but he wasn't 
wanted, — she could deliver the letters as safely as 
himself. 

At length the echo of the even tread was heard, 
and in a few minutes more Peter was at the house 
door. There was no need for him to ring the bell on 
this morning, — one or two eager faces stood waiting 
for him, and greedily seized the packet he held out. 

' How's the Squire, Miss Harriet ? ' the old man 
asked, as one of the Miss Trevors stroked the pony's 
neck. 

* Very sadly, Peter. We were longing for your 
arrival this morning, as poor papa is so anxious about 
a letter from my brother.' 

^ I think there's one on 'em from foreign parts. 
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Good-day to you, Miss. I hopes to hear better news 
to-morrow/ And the postman turned Bessie^s head 
and went at an easy canter down the road to the 
lodge. 

With hurried footsteps Lilly Trevor, who held 
the letters, returned to the dining-room. Her mother 
held out her hand. 

'Here is one from Ivor, mother, and here is 
another — also from him. I think we shall surely 
now know something about his movements.' 

'Mine is dated Malta/ said Mrs Trevor, 'and 
written on the 27th July.' 

Lilly read hers through without note or comment, 
and then she said, with a sigh of relief, ' We may 
expect him certainly to-morrow or the day after.' 

' Then yours must be of a later date than mine, 
for he merely says he will leave by the first steamer 
he can, and he supposes he will travel with his 
letter. But read for yourself and let me see yours, 
and then we will go to your father. Yes — yours is 
dated the 3rd, and from Marseilles — ^ah, he got our 
letters there. I am glad of that — and he started 
for Paris by the next day's mail — so he left there 
on the 4th, and would reach Paris the 5th. Why, 
that is to-day, to be sure. Yes, you are quite right, 
Lilly ; we may surely look for him the day after to- 
morrow.' 

Mrs Trevor went on talking, but no one heeded 
her; the sisters were reading over each other's 
shoulders. They were all attached to their brother, 
and his long absence rendered his expected return 
the more pleasurable, and especially as their father's 
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illness made his presence very necessary. Mrs 
Trevor now slipped away unnoticed to her husband's 
bed-side, a post she never left but for her meals and 
to attend to her household duties, which did not 
occupy her very long now. 

' Here is a letter from Laura,^ said Charlotte 
Trevor. ' And just fancy, though she has been mar- 
ried long enough, I am sure, not to be so silly, she 
says she does not like leaving James by himself, as 
he is away for his holiday, but they will both come 
home if I write and tell her it is necessary. "Well, 
of course it's necessary. She ought to know that, or I 
should not have written to her at all about it. Laura 
has been so stupid since she married. I think she 
has caught it from James. She used to be sharp 
enough, but now she does not seem to have two ideas.' 

' She has one^ at any rate,' said Harriet. 

' And that one is — James,' replied the indignant 
Charlotte. ' However, one of you girls may write if 
you like ; I shan't trouble her any more. So long as 
James is all right, father, mother, sisters, and brother 
are so many ciphers. I think she puts it on, and 
thinks it appears interesting to be in love. In love, 
too, with such a pig-headed fellow! She is old 
enough to know better.' 

* I think you're jealous, Charlotte,' said her sis- 
ter Ems, a pet abbreviation of Emily. 

' No, I am not. I never had any fancy for par- 
sons. There are quite enough among us who have.' 

' Come, girls, don't squabble,' said Lilly, now the 
eldest sister, and peacemaker general to the family. 
After a little they followed her advice, and each 
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went their separate way, Lilly going first, to see 
how her father was, and, if possible, relieve her 
mother, who, however, persisted in maintaining her 
post, in spite of the entreaties of her children to be 
allowed to take their share of nursing. And Mr 
Trevor himself was restless if his wife were out of 
his sight. 'Where's your mother? what is she 
doing ? is she coming back ? can't you do it for her ? ^ 
Such were the questions he put constantly during 
her very temporary and rare absences. 

Mrs Trevor was reading Ivor's letter over for the 
second time as Lilly went in, and Mr Trevor's eyes 
were fixed on his wife's countenance, watching for 
the words as they fell from her lips. At last he 
said, 

' To-morrow, — ^he may be here to-morrow.' 

' Do not expect him, papa dear, till the day after. 
Remember the distance we are from London.' 

' Yes ; but if he travelled all night, he could be 
here sooner,' he replied fretfully. * And if you have 
written and told him now I want him by me, he will 
come.' 

'We did, John. We wrote, urging him to 
hasten back, and he would find those letters on 
reaching Paris, so I think you may safely expect 
him to-morrow.' 

And Mrs Trevor made a sign behind the bed- 
curtain io her daughter, not to say to the contrary. 

A long wearisome day followed; the hours 
seemed to be double their usual length. The glar- 
ing sunshine, the beautiful sky, the life that fills the 
very air on a hot summer's day, all seemed to be out 
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of place at Deanley. Clouds, gloom, and rain would 
have been more consonant to their troubled spirits : 
the elements seemed to be making light of their grief, 
and smiling at their sorrow. 

Towards evening Mr Trevor became visibly 
worse. The pain was almost past bearing. The 
doctor, a good and kind man, but whose powers were 
scarcely sufficient to grapple with so grave a case, 
proposed remaining all night — a comfort to the family, 
if nothing else. He gave his patient towards morn- 
ing, what he might have given him sooner, a sedative, 
and thus allowed him for a time at least the blessed- 
ness of unconsciousness, though clearly by his fre- 
quent moans the horrible pain continued. 

It was a little after seven. Lilly and Harriet, who 
occupied the same room, were dressed, and Lilly had 
just finished her prayers, — they had been deep and 
earnest, imploring relief for her father and for her 
brother's speedy arrival, and as she rose from her 
knees she listened attentively for a moment, and 
then said, 

* Harry, I think I hear wheels ; don't you ? ' 
And the two sisters ran to the window at the end 

of the room, a little side window, that looked down 
the carriage road. 

' I do,' replied Harriet, ' but I see nothing. It 
may be only the echo of a cart on the road outside.' 

* No, it's not ; that is no cart. Wait a moment. 
If it be a carriage it is behind the shrubbery, and we 
shall soon see it.' 

* It may be some one to fetch Dr Headly.' 
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'Nonsense. Who is there that would send a 
carriage for him ? There, Harry, see, I am right : it 
is a carriage — it's the railway fly — it's Ivor ! ' 

And the two sisters opened their door very gen- 
tly and closed it after them, for they were near their 
father's room, and then they ran down the broad 
oak staircase across the hall, to the door, which was 
not yet xmfastened, but they managed that easily 
and quietly, and then they stood beneath the old 
porch, awaiting the arrival of the fly. What a slow 
horse that was, — he seemed to creep along, but at last 
it drove up, and then Ivor jumped out, and kissing 
his sisters, asked how his father was. The answer 
was satisfactory, for he dreaded hearing he had 
arrived too late. As he drove from the railway 
station, he had heard from one or two people he had 
felt bound, after his long absence, not to pass with- 
out some recognition, that the Squire was so bad, 
they feared to hear what the news that morning 
might be. He was thankful, very ; like his father, 
he recollected how they parted, more than two years 
ago, and never to have seen him alive again would 
have been very terrible to him. 

' Where is my mother, Lilly ? ' 

* Sleeping, Ivor. She left papa at four o'clock, 
when Dr Headly gave him something to enable him 
to get a Httle rest, for he suffered so dreadfuUy, and 
when he seemed quiet the doctor made her go and 
lie down. How thankful they will be that you have 
arrived. Harry, will you go and make Jane or Ann 
watch outside papa's room, and if they hear the 
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least noise, come and tell tis ? You want breakfast, 
don't you, Ivor ? Dear Ivor, how glad I am to see 
you home again, though it is a sorry return/ 

* Indeed it is, Lilly; but we must hope my father 
will get better/ 

Lilly shook her head, and then she returned to 
the breakfast question. 

' No, I will wait till you all have yours. I had 
a cup of tea at Longbridge, and I would rather go 
to my room and have a bath first. Where are the 
other girls ? I must see them, and then you can call 
me the instant my mother awakes.' 

' Only Lilly and I are up yet,' said Harriet; 4t is 
but a few minutes after seven, and they had their 
turn last night sitting up, except Charlotte, and she 
is still in papa's room, having been there since 
five.' 

' What a time you must have had of it ; but at 
any rate you managed to spare the poor mother by 
each taking your share.' 

' Very little of that,' said Lilly. * Mamma liked 
our being there instead of a servant, to do anything 
she wanted, or to go messages, but she did not take the 
more rest herself. But we shall stand here talking 
till the whole house is astir, and then you will have 
no time for a bath or even to change your clothes. 
So go, Ivor, to your room ; you will find you were 
expected, — ^all is ready.' 

It was nearly nine o'clock when Ivor, finding his 
toilet completed, and no one had yet been near him, 
threw himself into the large easy-chair he remem- 
bered so well, years and years ago, as the most 
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luxurious old chair in existence, when, as a boy, 
home for his hoKdays, he would lounge in it and 
crack nuts, his legs swinging over one of the sides, 
and thought no more delightful position or employ- 
ment could exist. As a young man jfrom college, he 
would sit there dreaming of the future ; what would 
be his destiny ? to where would his profession take 
him if he entered the army, as he had always wished ? 
Then later, when as a man he was called on by his 
family to throw up that profession at a moment when 
he thought he saw some active work before him, if 
he stuck to it. It was in this same old chair he 
decided on not embracing the new one that his 
father so urged him to follow ; it was sitting here 
he determined to brave the storm and speak the 
truth, and now here again once more he sat, awaiting 
the summons that was to take him to the bed-side of 
his dying father. No love-dreams had ever hallowed 
this old chair. Trifling flirtations had been thought 
over ; words repeated that were not worth treasuring 
up, and so dismissed from memory, nothing more ; 
for he had loved but once, and that was away from 
the comforting chair, nearly sacred to him from old 
associations. He thought, as he leant back in it now, 
and stretched out his legs, and gazed across the fine 
old park and meadow land, the rich pasture, the 
grand old trees, and stretching far away in the 
distance, the moorland, where he had enjoyed many 
a capital run with the hounds, and many a day's 
good sport, that there were worse places than old 
England, with all its shortcomings. Then he thought 
of the countries he had seen since he left home, more 
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than two years ago, of their people, their habits, the 
scenery, and he came to the conclusion that travel- 
ling was pleasanter in retrospect than in fact. His 
enjoyment he felt was yet to come, when he could, 
sitting over the fire, in the long winter evenings, re- 
call the events and incidents that stood out clear in 
his memory ; almost all pleasant ones, for even the 
dirt and discomfort he had endured, the incon- 
veniences he had frequently to put up with, the bad 
food, the starvation sometimes, — if dirt did not suiffice 
for a meal, — became amusing when looked back on, 
and when surrounded with all the luxuries of life. All 
the sufferings — save one — were worth going through, 
for the sake of the pleasure afforded in recording 
them. Save one : that was his ill-starred acquaint- 
ance with Agnes d'Aurillac ; his admiration followed 
by infatuation, then love, his engagement, and then 
the end — and then fortunately a gentle tap at his 
door prevented the tide of distressing thoughts 
rushing in. It could do no good to dwell on that 
episode in his life's history, and he was glad of the 
interrtiption. The next moment he held his mother, 
his ever gentle, loving mother in his arms, and then 
he looked at her, and saw she was thinner, and 
looked older, and with a careworn expression, so 
unlike the happy placid face he had parted from. 

* You look worn to death, dear mother ; you are 
over-taxing your strength.' 

* No, my boy, I am not. It is not fatigue, but 
anxiety, sorrow that has brought these grey hairs so 
plentifiilly; but now you are back half of my 
troubles are over. You, dearest child, are burnt. 
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and I think stouter, but looking very well. I can 
hardly realize the fact of having you here, ray boy ; 
we were looking so anxiously for you, but hardly 
dared hope to see you so soon. I thank God you are 
here. Tour dear father was so longing for you, that 
I dreaded the constant wishing might do him harm. 
He kept constantly recurring to the way you and he 
parted.' 

Another knock at the door, and Charlotte's voice 
saying, * May I come in ? ' followed by herself, and 
another kiss of welcome greeted Ivor. 

^ Mamma, papa is awake, and Dr Headly wants 
you. He knows Ivor has come, but not papa ; you 
must break it to him. he says.' 

Mrs Trevor went at once. As she reached the 
door of her husband's room, she saw the doctor 
waiting outside it. 

^I am going home for an hour,' he whispered, 
*but I will return before going on my morning 
rounds. I think our patient is free from pain, but 
do not take that as a good sign. Tell your son he 
has come none too soon.' 

And with these dismal, hope-dispelling words, 
Dr Headly moved noiselessly down the long, dark 
passage, till he reached the oak staircase, up which 
streamed the glorious morning sun. He met Lilly 
coming up. 

^ How is papa this morning ? ' she asked. 

The doctor shook his head. * I have nothing 
comforting to say. I am coming back again, my 
dear, but more for your mother's satisfaction than 
anything else.' 
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Lilly, with her head down and the tears falling 
fast, which, however, she carefiiUy removed aU 
traees of before being seen, entered her father's 
room. He started round, with his face lit up with 
expectation. 

* It's Lilly, my dear John,' his wife hastened to 
say. 'Lilly,' she continued, 'go, dear, and send 
Ivor ; your father knows of his arrival, and wishes 
him to come directly.' 

Lilly hastened on her errand, and a minute after 
Ivor Trevor was standing beside his father's bed ; 
their hands were clasped together, and the old man 
looking at him as if he wanted to read through to 
his innermost thoughts. Neither spoke for a few 
minutes, — they seemed unable to find words to express 
what they had to say. At last Mr Trevor turned to 
his wife, and asked her to leave them for a few 
minutes. She left, feeling sure that no misunder- 
standing would arise between them; that peace, a 
peace longed for from deep aflection, was the only 
desire her husband had, — that he had pined for 
since his illness became hopeless, and that he could 
speak with less restraint if no third person, even 
though she were the wife and the mother, were 
present. No sooner did the door close than Mr 
Trevor said, 

'Ivor, my dear, my only son, I did not think 
when we parted our first meeting would only be to 
prepare for taking a last farewell. We parted in 
anger, my boy, at least, on my side, and I have 
never had an easy moment since. I knew my end 
must soon come, and with the dreadful fear I might 
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not see you first. You have been my pride, my joy, 
my heart's delight ; and had I died without saying, 
" God Almighty bless you," I should have died in 
sorrow; but I prayed morning, noon, and night, 
and God has mereiftdly heard me, and you are 
with me.* 

'Do not, my dear father, I beseech you, think 
that I ever had one unkind thought, much less an 
angry one, in connection with that time when wc 
did not agree as to my fixture. I have never felt 
but the deepest afiiBction for you, and the utmost 
respect for your opinion ; and even now I feel sure 
you were right in all you said, and held views far 
superior to mine.' 

' I don't want to discuss the point we were then 
at issue about, my boy ; but I am thankful to hear 
what you say. What I want most is to feel that 
you and I are once again what we always were till 
that unhappy subject brought dissension between us. 
I was hard and harsh, I am sure, and I may have 
spoken words I would fain recall, but you will 
forgive them all, Ivor, won't you, and only think of 
me when I am gone, as the doting father of yore ? ' 

Ivor's voice was choked as he answered : * My 
dearest father, do not make my heart throb with 
pain, as it does when you speak such words. I never 
can, and never did, think of you but as what I 
always found you, indulgent and kind beyond com- 
parison.' 

' Then now to another point, more important in 
one sense though not in another, and I must make 
haste to say all I wish, for I feel my strength is 
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oozing out, and my voice is weak, and my memory 
does not seem distinct.' 

Mr Trevor passed his tMn white hand over his 
forehead as he spoke. The little strength he had was 
indeed gradually leaving him. Ivor saw the diffi- 
culty he spoke with, and asked him if he would not 
rest a little, and speak his wishes later. 

' No, my boy, there is no time for delay ; besides, 
my mind will be relieved of a load that now weighs 
on it, and after that — then I can rest. I wish to tell 
you one or two things. First, you will find my will in 
the tin box that is locked up in my writing drawer, 
the middle drawer, that opens by a small Bramah 
key. You will find two codicils : I want every wish 
expressed in them faithfully carried out. I have 
made such provision for your sisters as will keep them 
in comfort, and to your mother I have left a thousand 
a year, and two thousand poimds to furnish a house 
with. You see, Ivor, you may marry, and then 
your mother's home could not, ought not to be here ; 
even without your marrying I am not sure if it would 
not be better for her to leave and make a home for 
herself with the girls, elsewhere — ' 

* One moment, sir. Do not allow a thought of my 
mother to give you anxiety ; as long as I live I will 
promise she shall not want a home or any comfort I 
can give her. I am not likely to marry, I am certain 
not to do so, therefore you need never fear my mother 
having to leave Deanley.' 

* Ah, you think so now, my boy ; I thought the 
same just one twelvemonth before I married your 
mother. I had had a disappointment, and resolved 
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never to trust a woman again ; but I did, you see, 
and have lived forty years without regretting it. 
But to go on : I should like you to keep the servants 
all one twelvemonth, or if you part with any, give 
them a year's wages. Do not turn out old Miles 
Square. I had some words with him, about the way 
he was treating the farm, and threatened to turn him 
out at Christmas ; tell him I told you about it, and 
add I asked you to let him stay on, provided he 
took better care of the land. I want old Mary Bird 
to have half-a-erown a week till she dies, and a shil- 
ling a week each to Abel Smith and Joseph Steirs ; 
the rest your mother will look after. And now, my 
dear boy, I think I have said all ; they may seem 
trifles to you, but they weighed on me. Oh, one 
thing more. Philip, my brother, I should like him to 
be here, I should like to have all dear to me around 
me ; Laura, too, I don't know if she has been sent for ; 
but see to it, Ivor. With my wife, my children, and my 
brother near me, there will be no loved ones absent, 
and I can await in peace and quietness my Master's 
call. It is a blessed thing to feelj one dies with all 
desires fulfilled, one's house in order and prepared 
for that long journey whence no traveller returns ! ' 

And after thus speaking to his son, and making 
known to him his last wishes, those trifling requests 
which at that supreme moment are always listened to 
with attentive anxious ears, and religiously fulfilled, 
Mr Trevor closed his eyes. Ivor continued by his 
side, hardly knowing whether to stay or go, till he 
recollected that his sister and imcle were to be sum- 
moned, and time he saw clearly was of importance ; 
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80 he laid his hand gently on his father's and said, 

' I will go, sir, and call my mother, and see about 
sending for Laura and Uncle Philip.' 

' Go, my boy, go,' replied Mr Trevor feebly ; 
* and come back soon. I like to know you are near 
me. God bless you, my son.' 

Laura Wood was telegraphed for, and desired to 
come in rather more abrupt terms than were neces- 
sary even by telegraph ; but Ivor was vexed at the 
letter she had written to Charlotte the previous day. 
To Philip Trevor Ivor despatched the groom on 
horseback, with a note, annoimcing his own arrival, 
and repeating his father's wish, adding a hope he 
would be able to come over at once. 

Philip Trevor felt his brother's illness very 
severely; and though he had hoped against hope 
that he might recover, he was not surprised at the 
contents of Ivor's letter. Mingled with his distress 
was a feeling of gladness at his nephew's return ; he 
had had many anxious hours about him ; he had 
gleaned indirectly from his letters that all was not 
going right in some way ; and the complete silence 
in all Adrienne's letters concemiag him led him to 
imagine the very reverse of what was really the case. 
Casual words let drop by Lilly Trevor helped to 
confirm this mistaken notion ; though if he ques- 
tioned her, as he had frequently done, she parried 
and fenced in such a way, that he learnt nothing ; 
and thus he became still more impressed that he was 
right. Now, at any rate, he was on the right side 
of the water ; and if he were correct, it was better 
for seas to divide them. He was thinking of all this 
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as, having made a few arrangements, 'and hastily 
written one or two necessary letters, he momited his 
steady sure-footed cob, and started off in an easy 
canter for Deanley. But as he neared the place his 
thoughts took another direction, and he thought of 
the sorrowful errand he was on, — to see his brother, 
the playmate of his childhood, the companion of his 
boyhood, the friend of after years, pass away, — to bid 
him farewell before he died ! It was a horrible idea, 
that of going to see him die, — ^horrible ! 

There was but one year's difference in their 
ages, so it might perhaps have made him think his 
own turn might soon come, had it been age carrying 
him off; but it was not that. Though he had nearly 
reached the three score years and ten, — the period in 
the days of David allotted to man, — science or know- 
ing better how to live has extended the period in 
the present day, and a man of eighty is no longer 
looked on as a marvel. 

As Philip Trevor rode over the fields, and across 
the moorland, he thought of the days when, as boys, 
he and his brother used to gallop as if the devil were 
after them, over hedges, ditches, gates, no matter 
what, and they never came to grief, — boys rarely do : 
a special Providence seems to watch over them, or 
surely in some of their mad, wild freaks they would 
get worsted. And how well he remembered when 
he met his gentle wife ! It was at one of those tea- 
parties they were incessantly being asked to in their 
Oxford days. She was the daughter of a dean, and 
great was the indignation when it was found that 
young Philip Trevor — not John, the eldest son — had 
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dared to pay his addresses to Miss Austin. Angry 
words rose in that peaceful household, and the 
hitherto submissive Mary Austin, who had been 
never known to have a wish but that first em- 
anated from her father or mother, quietly, but 
firmly, declined to give up Philip. And the 
first person Philip rushed to tell his good news to 
was his brother ; he could see him now, sitting at 
a table in his rooms, with a great lamp and a 
green shade over it, pretending, as he told him, 
to read, — and how he burst out with his glorious 
success. 

'But what will the governor say, Phil? You 
are but a boy still.' 

That did not damp Phil's hopes : the governor 
would be proud of his daughter-in-law. Who would 
not have been ? Then he recollected his marriage, 
his settling down at Milton, the birth of his child, 
and the death of his dearly loved wife. From year 
to year, event to event, he travelled over his life. 
He had had heavy trials, bitter heartaches, yet much 
to be thankful for; he had been^a stranger to domes- 
tic jars, he had known nothing of shame ; none near 
or far belonging to him but he had ever felt 
proud to acknowledge. He had never had the misery 
of concealments, the necessity of which is as great a 
trial as any under heaven. Deep still in his train of 
thought he neared the lodge gates. They were quickly 
opened, and a ' I hope you're well, sir,' ' I'm glad 
you're come, sir,' greeted him as he passed through. 
It was not only here at Deanley that Philip Trevor 
met with a welcome, but wherever he showed him- 
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self. He was beloved by all : his winning smile, his 
kindly manner, won all hearts ; the sole opponents he 
had were those bKnd, egotistical, self-opinionated, un- 
christian sect who call themselves evangelical ; but 
their condenmation was in very truth more flatter- 
ing than their praise ; still his heart was so good, 
his disposition so peaceable, that he did much to 
reconcile them, though he considered their tenets im- 
godly and sinful. 

Ivor met him midway between the lodge and 
the house. How warmly they greeted each other may 
be imagined : there wa« a sympathetic chord between 
those two that united them more strongly than their 
mere kinship. 

' I am so rejoiced to see you,' said Mr Trevor, 
dismounting and walking by his nephew's side, — * so 
glad, Ivor, though this is terrible news to greet you. 
I hardly know myself how to realize it. I have been, 
with my eyes open, too, in a fool's paradise, for I 
would not believe but that poor John exaggerated the 
evil, and was simply low and depressed about himself. 
Poor John ! And surrounded as he is with so many 
dear to him, to have thought of me ! ' 

' You are dear to him — ^and to us all,' replied Ivor. 

They were at the house now. The servant took 
Mr Trevor's horse, and they went in. Ivor at once 
let his father know of his uncle's arrival. He was 
now free from all pain : he had had no return since 
he fell asleep at four that morning, but there was a 
visible change over him since Ivor was with him. 
When his brother entered the room he could not 
speak. He looked at him with deep affection and held 
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his hand in his, but it was cold and clammy, and 
the grasp feeble. 

*My dear John, my dear brother,* muttered 
Philip. He had nothing else to say ; a slight pressure 
showed the dying man heard and understood him. 

Dr Headly was there, and, signing to Ivor, told 
him if his sisters wished to s6e their father again, 
they had better come in. Slowly, one after the 
other, they came, they kissed him, and then at Ivor's 
request they left, and he led his mother to a chair 
by the window, — she would not leave the room. Ivor 
hed barely returned to his post when his father 
seemed to wish to speak. His eyes wandered round 
the room as if in search of some one, and then they 
fell on his wife, as she sat in the recess of the 
window. A sweet smile passed over his face and 
then he closed his eyes, and all was over. Philip 
Trevor was none too soon, — he had not been in the 
house half-an-hour before his brother died. 

For a moment there was a terrible silence in the 
room, then a shriek, and Ivor saw his mother fall 
forward, across the dead body of her husband. Dr 
Headly, aided by Philip Trevor, removed her to her 
own room, and called her daughters to attend to her. 
Then Ivor was left alone with his father's corpse, 
and kneeling down beside it he prayed to God to 
comfort his mother in this her hour of affliction, 
and to enable him to do his duty in the position 
he must now henceforth fill. Whatever was wrong, 
or considered by the majority as wrong, in Ivor 
Trevor's views, he had a grand foundation on which 
he raised the fabric of his religion, — he believed 
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implicitly in prayer, in prayer to God, to the Great 
Creator. The spirit that he knew to exist within 
him he believed could commune direct with God ; 
it was a part of Himself, and so nothing to impede 
it being heard could exist. 

Footsteps sounded and he rose from his knees, 
and, softly placing a handkerchief over the face, he 
admitted those who came to perform those necessary 
but ghastly duties, for the dead. 

Deep and sincere was the regret universally felt 
for Squire Trevor's death. He had been a hospit- 
able neighbour, a good landlord, a kind master. 
As a husband and father, the love lavished on him 
by his wife and children proved best how he ful- 
filled his duties towards them. It was a melancholy 
time that followed till the funeral was over; and 
then, after that, excepting the mourning garments, 
and the absence of the head of the family, all went 
on as if death had not stalked in amongst ^them. 
But it was not to last : the general break up must 
come, but that was for the moment an event of the 
future. 

Laura Wood arrived with her husband, in time 
to be at the funeral and for Mr Wood to officiate, 
but too late to see her father alive. A few hard 
words were spoken to her for her seeming indiffer- 
ence, but they did not sting her much : she had 
James, and what more did she care for ? Parents, 
sisters, and brothers, were very secondary. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs Trevor was sitting in her own room, — a 
quiet, snug room, more congenial to her in her 
sorrow than the large rooms down-stairs. She missed 
her life's companion, her poor dead husband, less in 
this little room than she would have done in those 
where she never had been without him. It was a 
chilly morning towards the close of October, but 
there was a pleasant fire in the grate, and Mrs 
Trevor sat with her feet on the fender, a sheet of 
newspaper in her hand, sheltering her face from 
the heat, and Ivor sitting opposite to her, pulling his 
beard, as was his wont if in the least disturbed, — ^and 
he was looking now both gloomy and dissatisfied. 

There had been many plans proposed for Mrs 
Trevor's future ; where she should go, whether she 
should take a house in London or at some place 
come-at-able from Deanley. Ivor seemed to disap- 
prove of every suggestion that was to remove her 
from what was now his home. He knew the wrench 
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it would be to her if she had to leave ; the breaking 
up of all her old ties would be dreadful, and he could 
not bear to contemplate it. 

* Why, mother, cannot you keep quiet ? ' he said. 
* Why not stay as you are ? You know the pleasure 
it is to me to have you, the pain it is to think of 
your going. You may talk as you like ; but if you 
persist in this foolish determination, I shall feel that 
I am turning you out of the house.' 

* Nonsense, Ivor. You know that is not so, there- 
fore you could feel nothing of the sort. To please 
you and myself, I have remained here three months, 
and I am resolved to put an end to it now. It is not 
as if I were alone, but I have five children depend- 
ent on me. If I woidd inflict myself on you, I 
would not them ; and you have not permitted us to 
join you in housekeeping, or in any way change 
matters since you have been master. My darling 
boy, I know all your love and careful thought for me 
and them. I know you think by having no ex- 
penditure we can lay by a nest egg, but you must 
also recollect yourself, — remember the great expenses 
of this house, not a shilling less than ia your dear 
father's lifetime, and that is not prudent. You are 
young, you will marry — oh, you shake your head, 
but, my dearest child, I pray you will, and then you 
woidd begin to regret your generosity, and to feel 
that I ought not to have permitted it,, that I ought 
to have made you save instead of your making us. 
But there is another thing, another reason why I 
must be let do as I propose : it is that your father 
not alone intended I shoidd, but wished that I 
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should, or he would not have left me the means of 
forming a separate home. I had a long talk with 
dear, good Philip the other day when he was here, 
and he perfectly agrees with me, and thinks I am 
right; and I put it to him whether I ought to 
remain in Devonshire or go to London. I asked 
him his advice, promising to abide by it, and he at 
once, without hesitation, said he thought London, for 
every reason, the best/ 

* And what were the reasons he gave ?/ 

' Li the first place, with his usual kindliness of 
heart, he thought I should be happier away from old 
scenes and old associations, and he thought the girls 
would be able to see a little society, and perhaps 
marry ; and then there would always be a home for 
you to come to when you wished to be in town, and 
that might be frequently, as it will and must be dull 
for you here, for a time. Now, Ivor, I have said all 
I have to say. You see I have both right and 
reason on my side, and you must not oppose me, my 
child, but help me.' 

* Well, mother, I will battle with you no more ; 
only remember, if I had my way you should never 
leave Deanley.' 

*Ah, Ivor,' said Mrs Trevor, smiling a soft, sad 
smile, 'you think so now, but I wonder what you 
wiU say this day two years. Let us write it down 
and see. Let me think. This is the 28th of 
October — ' 

* Oh, mother, don't, I beg of you, do anything of 
the sort. That was done, or something like it, once 
before, and trouble came to me even before the day 
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came round. No ; let us be satisfied without keeping 
dates of any kind. I hate them ! ' 

And Ivor thought of the 20th of June, but with- 
out the pain, he now admitted to himself, he had felt 
at first. His love was at last dying away; it was 
beginning to assume the same decreasing properties 
of distance. The further he advanced in time, the 
more indistinct became the words, and looks, and 
scenes, that were so vividly impressed on his memory 
for the first few months. He had even contemplated 
a visit to Paris this winter, to see his Cousin Adri- 
enne, when he of course would come in contact with 
Madame de la Rouci^re, and he thought of such a 
possibility calmly, if not with indifference. 

And so it was a settled point that Mrs Trevor and 
her five daughters were to establish themselves in 
London. A few weeks after this was decided, a 
house was taken in South Kensington, that favoured 
locality for all new establishments, whether as in her 
case or in that of a newly-married couple. Any one 
making a fresh start in life and wanting a house, 
fixes on South Kensington. It embraces so large an 
area that there are houses to be found there for the 
very rich, for moderate incomes, and for limited in- 
comes. A very good house was chosen in Westwood 
Terrace, and was prepared for Mrs Trevor's reception 
a week or two before Christmas. Ivor and Lilly 
had done everything. They had been up to town, 
and at the end of a week had put everything in 
train for servants to be able to complete it. 

Ivor, not wishing the departure from Deanley to 
have the least appearance of a real leave-taking, in- 
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sisted on his mother leaving more than half her pro- 
perty behind her, and her rooms being left as they 
were, and was incessantly saying after they had had 
enough of London to remember their coimtry home ; 
he moreover resolved to go with them and remain 
with them as long as he could, so that the removal was 
really so natural and done so quietly, without any 
fuss, no partings, no tears, — ^Ivor put a stop to any 
demonstrations, — ^that Mrs Trevor stepped from her 
home of forty years into the carriage and drove away 
as if she were going off on a shopping expedition to 
Plymouth. This was what Ivor wished : he dreaded 
a scene ; not only on his mother's account but his 
own. He had given strict directions that no one was 
to know the day fixed for their departure ; in fact, it 
was to be supposed in the neighbourhood that it was 
not likely to take place till several days after it had 
actually occurred. 

On the whole, the girls liked the idea of a London 
life. They had seen so little beyond Deanley, — with its 
heavy dinner-parties, an occasional archery meeting, 
and once or twice in their lives a county ball, and 
as many more times carpet dances, — that the thoughts 
of a season in London perfectly dazzled them. 

As anticipation is more perfect than the expected 
happiness — ^because it is not marred by the contretemps 
that invariably happen when the moment is realized, 
and so falls short of what we expect — thus a foreseen 
disappointment or parting is often less heavy to bear 
than we imagine ; the dread of it is worse than the 
reality. The Trevor girls, the five sisters, had been 
thinking of the time when they must leave Deanley, 
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with a sickening sensation at their hearts, till Lilly 
came back from London and discoursed on the at- 
tractions of the metropolis, and the pretty new house, 
and the pleasant gardens near ; the fashionable resort 
of the London beau monde ; and then they seemed 
to accept the inevitable with more resignation, and 
when the moment really came, and Deanley was left 
far away behind them, they did not think it so very 
dreadful. Besides, Ivor's thoughtful kindness made 
them imagine that they were rather improving their 
position than otherwise, as they would have their 
home at Deanley just the same as ever. 

Then came their first instalment into their new 
home, the allotment of rooms, and other general ar- 
rangements. Then the inspection of all the new 
furniture, the making out of lists of the things 
each wanted, to complete their own especial comfort, 
— ^these lists were very formidable, — ^the bustling about 
and arranging everything precisely in a different 
manner to what thej'* were in before ; then, after 
contemplating the unimproving change, putting then 
aU back again. 

As his mother determined to leave, Ivor made up 
his mind to reduce the staff at Deanley, and two or 
three had the option of going with Mrs Trevor to 
London. They gladly did so, but it was a melancholy 
change for them, and one they hardly knew how to 
cope with at first. No dairy, no poultry yard, no 
stores of provisions to have recourse to when wanted, 
— all had to be brought in daily ; and what is more* 
had to be paid for. Those horrible red. and dark 
green books, that appeared every Monday morning. 
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were the bane of Mrs Thompson's life, — ^to say no- 
thing of their driving poor Mrs Trevor nearly crazy. 
Having to pay for everything was the grievance, 
never giving it a thought that the luxuries of a 
country house are ten times as costly as the luxuries 
of a London establishment. In the former you have 
everything in abundance, and pay immensely for 
gardeners, plants, seeds, manure, water, but nothing 
for the produce, so it appears to those who see it 
brought into the house ad if it costs nothing at all. 
In the latter you pay for what you want, but then 
in truth you want so little, that the cost is trifling in 
comparison. If you pay a shilling for a cucumber 
when you buy it at a greengrocer's, you pay three 
for it if you grow it yourself, to say nothing of your 
having dozens at that price that you do not require. 

Numerous were the interests that the novelty of 
their position caused to spring up, and Ivor was 
thankful to see how very little satisfied them. Their 
tastes were primitive, and they had seen so little of 
life that it was for this reason Philip Trevor fore- 
saw the advisability of their making London their 
home. They knew many people, and for weeks 
hardly a day passed without their having visitors ; 
in short, they found more to do than time to do it 
in, and this was partly the secret of their cheerful- 
ness and contentment. 

Christmas was approaching ; and though Ivor pro- 
posed their all going to spend it at Deanley, he did 
not press it on their saying it would be better for 
him to pass it with them in London : he felt they 
were better there ; they had not been long enough 
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to require or desire a change, so Ivor was to go 
down to Deanley for a day or two and then return. 
After Christmas he proposed going over to Paris. 
He told his mother this in a careless way, not wish- 
ing to appear to have any mystery in the matter ; 
and he was under the impression, as many people are 
who have a secret, and do not wish their movements 
known, that all the world wished to pry into the 
cause of everything he did. His very silence re- 
specting the two cousins had already roused sus- 
picions, — ^not wrong ones. Too much reticence or 
appearing to be over anxious to explain every action, 
both are equally liable to raise an idea there is 
something to conceal. Now, though Ivor had his 
secret, it, as it were, existed no longer; and his 
desire now was that neither his mother nor sisters 
should ever learn anything about it. 

Yet Mrs Trevor, with all his endeavour to be 
natural, thought she detected something forced in 
her son's manner when he spoke of going to Paris, 
and she thought also it was strange, after his very 
long absence from home, that he should so soon be 
wishing to leave it again. She resolved to speak to 
her clear-headed brother-in-law about it : he might 
know something that would explain the mystery, 
for mystery it was. She dreaded some tie there; 
her fear was increased when she recalled his oft- 
repeated assertion never to marry ; then his manner 
was changed, — it was quieter, sterner than of yore. 
Why was it so ? She pondered over all these things, 
and ended by being convinced something was very 
wrong. 
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Amongst the frequent visitors at Westwood Ter- 
race was Fred Bennett. He returned to England 
very soon after Ivor, merely giving himself time to 
follow his footsteps without getting up in the middle 
of the night. He had known the Trevors from his 
boyhood, — ^he and Ivor had always been fast friends, 
and now the tie was stronger than ever, for Fred 
knew what no other man on earth knew. Ivor 
wanted him to go with him to Deanley, but he 
refused. He said the best shooting was over, hunt- 
ing over moorlands was never very tempting ; so he 
preferred staying where he was, but he would go 
with him to Paris if he liked, — that journey was 
much easier than going into Devonshire. 

So Ivor went alone. And it was now for the 
first time that he began to find his position anything 
but pleasant. Alone, in that great gloomy house, 
where the shadow of death still seemed to hover. 
Those dark oak rooms, with the furniture packed up 
in white holland cases, making it look like a tomb full 
of spectres, some upright, some sitting, some lying ; 
some great, and some small — it was horrible, and he 
vowed he would not look into it again. He went 
to the dining-room to eat his dinner, but by that 
time it was night, and with a good lamp and bright 
fire it looked moderately cheerftil. However, he 
felt so depressed that he resolved Deanley should 
see as little of him as possible, and he would never, 
in any case, stay there again, alone. Fred was right 
not to come, yet together it woidd not have been so 
insupportable. 

After enduring this solitary life for two or three 
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days, he sent over to Milton, and begged his uncle 
to join him ; but this Mr Trevor found impossible, 
at any rate before the following Monday; — four 
more days to himself. He thought he could not stand 
it ! He would not have felt this anywhere but at 
Deanley ; but he had never been there before with- 
out the whole family, and the family was so large 
that the contrast now was the more evident. Mrs 
Wood had been over, and asked her brother to stay 
at the parsonage, but Ivor did not appreciate James 
quite as much as his wife ; so he thanked his sister, 
and said he had business that necessitated his being 
at Deanley ; so he lived through the days till Monday 
came. 

He knew his uncle's habits well enough not to 
expect him till the afternoon ; so about two o'clock 
he rode out to meet him. At an angle of the road 
he saw him coming leisurely along, so he touched 
up his horse and trotted up to him. 

* I don't think I was ever so glad to see you 
before in all my life,' said Ivor. 

* And why ? Has anything gone wrong at 
Deanley ? What is it ? ' 

* Nothing is wrong there but myself, and I am 
thoroughly so, I assure you. I declare I would not 
live at Deanley alone for anything any one coidd 
offer me.' 

'Then look out for a wife.' 

Ivor's only answer was shaking his head. Mr 
Trevor was somewhat of his sister-in-law's opinion, 
that there was some cause for this determined an- 
tagonism to matrimony, but he imagined he knew 
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the cause, and he hoped to find it out if it were as 
he feared. Not that talking to people ever helps to 
make them see things with other eyes or other 
feelings than their own ; but it enables evil some- 
times to be warded off. 

* Now, look in there, and in there,' said Ivor, as 
he and his uncle entered the old hall and then walked 
into the drawing-rooms. * Is not that a sight to 
give any one the blues ? ' 

* Why donH you have the place put straight ? 
Surely there are servants enough to do that. I agree 
with you, it is awfiiUy dismal, but entirely your own 
fault.' 

* Oh, what is the use of having that done ? I 
shall not stay here a moment longer than I am 
obKged.' 

A servant now came and said a person had come 
over from Longbridge to inquire about some meadow 
land he wanted to rent. Would the Squire see him ? 
So Ivor went off to his would-be tenant, and that 
question disposed of, and other matters as well, 
dinner-time approached; it was, therefore, not till 
after dinner that there was any further conversation 
between the uncle and nephew. Mr Trevor was 
very anxious to hear all the particulars of the Lon- 
don manage. 

*I was sure it would answer,' he said, after 
hearing how successftdly it had turned out. ' I do 
wish some of the girls would get married ; it is such 
a pity poor John followed out that foolish theory, of 
never permitting a man to get an intimate footing 
in the house, unless you are prepared to accept him 
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as a son-in-law, for it ended in no one coming here/ 

* They may/ said Ivor. ' I have thought once or 
twice Fred Bennett seemed to like Harry. I should 
be delighted if it so turned out, for he is a capital 
fellow, with all his lazy talk ; he is an honest, true 
man, sterling at heart.' 

*Well, you have had plenty of opportunity of 
judging him. How long were you travelling to- 
gether ? ' 

* The whole time. We joined in Paris, and only 
parted on my hurrying home, and he followed at an 
easier pace.' 

' And you were away more than two years. Yes, 
that is a fair trial to any one. And have you found, 
Ivor, that all you saw repaid you for the bother ? ' 

* I have. No book ever written can convey to the 
mind the scenery of any place or the habits of any 
people. You picture them to yourself as totally 
distinct from what they really are. But for all that 
I am glad it is done. I was getting tired of the 
constant going — that eternal necessity of seeing 
everything. One becomes sick of ruins, and churches, 
and views, — those splendid views which one had to 
go miles to see very often, and of course always a 
scramble to get to some summit or another. But 
with all the difficulties and discomforts we encounter- 
ed, and the horrible way we often were fleeced, I 
have no regrets ; the time, too, passed very quickly ; 
the days, weeks, and months succeeded one another 
with marvellous rapidity.' 

' And attaining that point is, with some people, 
the great end of their lives. How to get through 
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time — ^to me it is a great mystery ; if you ask them 
if they want to die — no, certainly not, they wish to 
Kve ; but still they wish to get through time. How 
shall we get through the next fortnight ? How long 
the days are ! I don't know what to do to get to-day 
over! and so on. They must be people of little 
minds and narrow intellects, or downright fools.' 

* I think you hear that cry more from women 
than men.' 

'Perhaps so; but I have heard it from both. 
But now tell me something about Adrienne. You 
have not mentioned her to me; you and she, too, 
both spoke of having met at Naples, but neither 
were very profuse in details.' 

* Oh, we had a very pleasant time there — ' Ivor 
threw his right leg up over his left knee, and 
began to nurse his foot — *we went to see all that 
was to be seen, and ' — ^here he got up and stirred the 
fire — * and — altogether it was very jolly.' 

* And was Adrienne in good spirits ? ' 

*0h, capital! She and Fred were fast friends. 
He was delighted with her.' 

' Indeed ! ' Then after a pause, * Adrienne'i^f 
cousin seems to have made a good match, if wealth 
and rank go to make one.' 

* Y — e — s, I suppose so.' 

* Poor little Adrienne ! I wonder if that dry un- 
impressionable husband of hers died, if she would 
marry again ? ' 

* I have no doubt she would,' replied Ivor in a 
careless tone ; *but I don^t believe she is imhappy.' 

' Unhappy, perhaps not — ^but yet not happy.' 
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'She lias but one passion in life — her affection 
for you, and she can gratify that, you know, without 
remorse/ 

An expression of real joy lighted up Philip 
Trevor's features. He was perfectly sure thg,t if Ivor 
did care for Adrienne, she had not responded to his 
love. Was it pique, then, made him say this, or 
simply a remark on her from passing observation ? 
It mattered not much, still his imcle was sufficiently 
attached to him to wish it might be the latter. Ivor 
clearly did not care to continue the subject; he 
turned to some of his exploits in Syria and his ideas 
on, and the impressions created by, his visit to the 
Holy Land, and Jerusalem in particular. 

* And you are of the same opinions as when you 
started ? ' 

* Not alone that, but I am thoroughly confirmed 
in them ; and the only marvel to me is, that any being 
with the faculty of thinking can remain under the 
delusion in which I find so many enveloped. It is, 
I fancy, with the majority, that they cannot think, 
and with the minority, they dare not.' 

*You cannot be surprised. It wants a very 
strong mind to set aside the belief they have drank 
in with their mother's milk, to throw to the winds 
the faith of their fathers, to withdraw from all 
the forms, and scorn all the ceremonies, which they 
have been taught to regard with veneration and awe, 
— to isolate themselves from their families in all mat- 
ters connected with religion.' 

' But I would not do that.' 

' Then it becomes a mere mockery/ 
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' No ; hear me out. I would do nothing that 
could raise a scandal. I would adopt no violent 
measures, or openly laugh to scorn what others 
regard as holy, but I would avoid making a false 
display myself. I would not allow my lips to utter 
with solemnity what my intellect forbids me to 
regard as otherwise than a gigantic error, arisen 
from the mad enthusiasm of a few men and women, 
and which having proved an easy method of govern- 
ing a people, otherwise immanageable, was first 
adopted for that purpose, and finally, from the force 
of repeating the same thing, was believed by those 
who in the beginning but made use of it. That is, 
to me, the first origin of Christianity as we have it in 
the present day. Look at the worship paid to the 
Virgin Mary in Spain, — it is simply idolatry; yet the 
mass there would find it as difficult to believe that 
their kneeling down and praying to the wooden 
images of the hundred and one saints you see in 
every church, is against every law Divine, and such 
worship ought only to be oftered to the Deity, as it 
is for the million in England to open their eyes and 
see that they are making a man, pure and undefiled 
in truth — a God. A man who, could he have fore- 
seen the way his words would be twisted and turned, 
would have died a dozen torturing deaths rather 
than take from the perfection of his Maker, as he, 
being his son, must of necessity do. To disabuse 
people of that error I know full well would be a 
hopeless task if attempted at the present time, but 
the day is not far distant when the few who now 
stand out and boldly give God his due, will not be 
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wanting in disciples ; they will increase and multiply; 
and Christianity — as the term is now accepted — will 
consist of a small sect only, and become a withered 
branch of the great tree it now overshadows, and 
has almost hidden, by its forest of leaves. They are 
beginning to drop off, one by one, very slowly; 
but every gap, however small, lets in the light and 
air, and with them come strength and power, and the 
root will soon be seen, which will awaken the torpid 
minds, strengthen the desponding, and give light to 
those who are now in darkness.' 

'And God knows there are plenty of them.' 
As Mr Trevor spoke the clock struck twelve. * Is it 
possible,' he continued, ' we have sat talking to this 
hour ? For goodness' sake let us go to bed. I shall be 
fit for nothing to-morrow, with my old-fashioned 
habits of going to bed at ten. Good-night, Ivor ; God 
bless you ! Mrs Simmons would think I had taken 
leave of my senses if I were at home, and would 
have been up to see what I was about.' 

* Ah ! those housekeepers are the bane of a man's 
life,' replied Ivor, as they walked up-stairs together. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Adrtenne was again in Paris. She and tlie Mar- 
quis arrived there as usual early in November. She 
had attained one object that in her eariy married life 
she had pined for, — a fixed residence in the beautifiil 
capital. 

Notwithstanding the improved state of things at 
Falloux, she always returned there with regret, and 
left it with pleasure. The memory of poor Moses 
haimted her there. She never stirred out but his ugly, 
honest face was before her, his boo-woo-woo 
sounded in her ears, till she wished she had never 
seen the beast. Then the recollection of Maurice 
Bermont, his sad life, his sadder death ; then the 
living and ever present ghost of Mademoiselle de 
Falloux — she was older and tamer, but she still had 
her savage moments, and she never lost an oppor- 
tunity of saying a bitter thing; her most teazing 
and aggravating shots were those she fired against 
the English, — always as a nation, of course, but they 
hit the target she intended, for all that. 
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Just before leaving Falloux the Marquis had had 
the family notary in the house for some days. M. 
Descamp was a short, stout, round-faced, bustling 
little man, who wore spectacles, but appeared to see 
as well without them. He bustled into breakfast or 
dinner with a long bag made of dark blue stuff, in 
his hand, which he always shoved under his chair 
during the meal, as if its contents were too precious 
to leave anywhere out of his own keeping. He was 
scrupulously polite to Mademoiselle de Falloux, yet 
she did not seem to place much confidence in him, 
and he was paternal and almost affectionate in his 
manner to the young wife. Ever since he had been 
in business, he, and his father before him, had trans- 
acted the affairs of the de Falloux family, so there was 
not a m^tre of land or a franc in the funds of which 
he did not know. It was very rare, indeed, that 
he was called on to do more than come over for 
a couple of hours from Marseilles, but on this 
occasion the Marquis seemed to have so much 
business to transact, that instead of the lawyer 
going backwards and forwards he suggested his 
bringing his carpet bag with him, and remaining 
stationary till all was finished. So he came; and 
though more than once, during a quiet moment, 
Mademoiselle de Falloux would try to find out 
what her brother was about, M. Descamp put her 
off with some commonplace answer, about business 
accruing from so large a property, but that all was 
nearly settled. 

' So you will soon get rid of me. Mademoiselle. 
Lawyers are stupid people when you have to do with 
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them socially, — they are not fit for society, they have 
no time to find out how to deal with it : things have 
to be in black and white for them to understand 
them. Good-moming, Mademoiselle.' 

And M. Descamps would bustle ofl* with the 
strings of his bag drawn up tight and twisted roimd 
his short fat hand. The Marquis seemed much 
easier in his mind after this visit, and Adrienne 
began to fancy something had gone wrong with his 
affairs, and that now they were put straight. 

On their arrival in Paris he told her she must 
give some dinners, and the first ought to be a grand 
one in honour of her cousin. It is a pleasant pas- 
time to give parties when they cost neither time nor 
trouble, and when expenditure is of no consider- 
ation ; very different, however, if you are obHged to 
weigh the outlay, and consider in what you can 
retrench to make those ends meet that seem to have 
a natural repulsion to one another. In such cases 
the dinners are seldom good, the wine is infamous, 
and the worry and bother great, and moreover it is 
very rarely the result is obtained for which so much 
has been sacrificed, as these dinners are generally 
given for an object, — either to gain the infiuence of 
some one of the guests, or perhaps to obtain an invi- 
tation to some great f6te that requires interest. 
The dinner is eaten and abused, and the requests 
that follow are answered by an — ' I am so sorry I 
am unable to do what you ask ; I have done my 
utmost, but unfortimately failed,' — the 'utmost' 
being to bum the letter as soon as read and never 
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giving it another thought, except to acknowledge it 
with a lie. 

But the Marquise de Falloux's dinners were given 
simply for the pleasure of entertaining and sur- 
rounding herself with people she liked or amused 
her, so there were seldom greater disappointments 
attending them than the absence of some agreeable 
person, occasioned by a previous engagement or some 
other trifling cause. 

Before sending out her invitations Adrienne went 
to her cousin's, to ascertain what day would suit her. 

* You are so terribly gay, that if we do not arrange 
it together, I am certain to find you are engaged.' 

^ Ah, my dear, your expression is a true one ; my 
gaiety is — terrible.' 

* Why, Agnes, you say that as if it were more a 
pain than a pleasure.' 

* And so it is. But never mini As I have sown 
so must I reap.' 

Adrienne looked round on the gorgeous magnifi- 
cence of the room, — the thick soft carpet, that never 
let a foot tread be heard, the exquisite furniture, the 
mirrors, the rich massive silk curtains, the priceless 
china, the loads of valuable ornaments that decor- 
ated every corner; there was all that any woman 
could desire, whatever extravagant notions she might 
have, — all that could please the eye of the most fasti- 
dious, all that Agnes had bartered herself for, all was 
there. But there was something more, something 
besides the abundance of luxury, — there was the man 
to whom she had sold herself in exchange for all this. 
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and when it was too late she discovered her mistake. 
She found that, after all, the home she had left, 
modest in comparison, but only by comparison, had 
been more fruitftil of happiness than this one. She 
had never been subjected there to coarse habits and 
brutal words. She was a Duchess, truly, but she 
would, if she could^ have changed with the simplest 
commoner's wife. She saw it aU now, when it was 
beyond change ; she understood why her brother did 
not think she could be happy with a man of La 
Rouci^re's habits ; but there was no use in repining, 
and moreover that was not her nature : she would not 
let society see the error she had committed ; the world 
should not be able to say that she regretted her choice ; 
she would not let herself be the talk of those chatter- 
ing comeres, that are to be found everywhere. But 
she became a changed being. From the joyous, 
happy, though always proud and haughty woman, 
she became morose, distant to all her old friends ; she 
never was heard to give out that merry, ringing laugh 
that was peculiar to her, and that to hear was suffi- 
cient to make one join in it. Only to Adrienne did 
she ever imbend the least, — to her she would some- 
times, as now, let fall a word that showed the change 
that had come over her. 

She disliked any reference made to their journey 
to Italy ; whether she felt any bitter regret for her 
folly or not, none could say, for she never alluded 
to anything connected with Ivor Trevor any more 
than if he had ever been a perfect stranger to her, 
or to the periods when he had been with her ; and 
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Adrienne noticing this reticence, equally avoided the 
subject. 

* Well, Agnes, one of your reapings is certainly 
very beautiful. I never was in a house or palace 
that is more exquisite than this.' 

' And here comes another of the reapings,' she 
replied in an undertone, as she heard whistling on 
the stairs; 'one not quite so beautiful, I think.' 
She spoke bitterly and with an expression of disgust 
on her face. 

' Ah, you here ? ' exclaimed the Duke, who now 
walked into the room ; ' always glad to see you.' (He 
was addressing Adrienne.) * I can't stand people 
who give themselves airs and pretend they can't bear 
the smell of smoke, and so nice about the way people 
express themselves. D — it all, what's a man's house 
for but to do and say as he likes in ? ' 

' At any rate, there is no need for you to come in- 
to these rooms just out of a horrible cabaret, saturated 
with the smell of smoke, and wine, and other horrors : 
the house is big enough for you to find space else- 
where.' And as Agnes spoke she rose, and moved 
to the other end of the room. 

* Plenty of space for us both, even in here, as you 
have proved ; so if you still object, you can — filee ! ' 

' Such language ! I wonder whether you ever 
associated with ladies when you were of an age for 
manners to be formed? I suppose not, or you 
would know better how to conduct yourself in their 
presence.' 

The Duke gave a prolonged whistle, and then a 
hoarse laugh followed. ' You'll have to adopt another 
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line with me if you expect the same roof to cover us. 
I can't put up with these airs.' 

Adrienne felt grieved for her cousin beyond 
expression, and as uncomfortable as most people 
placed in a similar position would do. She was 
afraid to interfere, yet she thought it very con- 
temptible to sit by and hear all this without trying 
to throw a little oil on the troubled waters. 

* You said/ she at last remarked with an awkward 
smile, * or rather implied, that I did not mind the 
smell of smoke ; but I think, were it only for the sake 
of my beautiful furniture, I should revolt, were I 
Agnes, at your coming in here after smoking, till you 
had changed your clothes.' 

* Now, that's too bad. You're going over to the 
enemy, are you ? Do you really think because I smell 
of smoke I can impregnate the tables and chairs ? 
Because that is too absurd.' 

* The tables and chairs, no ; but the carpet and 
curtains and the seats of the chairs, yes. But that 
is not what I came here to say,' she continued, trying 
to speak in an off-hand, careless manner. * I came 
to see what day you two important personages will 
be disengaged for dinner.' 

^ Well, St Agnes — she looks devilish like a saint 
just now, doesn't she ? ' — ^this was said to Adrienne. 
*Well, you sweet-tempered lamb, what day will 
you condescend to dine with your cousin P ' 

* I think, Adrienne, I should like to dine with 
you on Christmas Day, if you will have me,' said 
Agnes, ignoring as it were her husband's presence. 
* Do you want to give a large dinner ? ' 
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' The usual number, — eighteen. Christmas Day- 
will be a very good day, but it will hardly be the 
formal dinner I wanted to give. Remember, you have 
not dined with us, except by yourselves, since we 
arrived ; you have not had the dinner of ceremoiiy,' 
she said, laughing. 

' We have had enough of them, I assure you. 
Of course I will dine with you, if you hold to it very 
much, any day you like ; but let us all dine together 
on Christmas Day, and ask papa and mamma, and 
Henri, and Uncle Charles ; let us have a family 
gathering a VAnglaise' 

^ It's all I, I, I, and my, my, my ; but I suppose 
I may consider myself a part of these I's and my's, 
may I not ? ' 

* You know you are,' replied Adrienne, now ris- 
ing, sorry to leave Agnes with her husband in her 
present humour, and fearing an outbreak would fol- 
low; but she felt helpless to do any good, and 
thought she might even make matters worse. 

* What, are you going? Then so shall I, or my 
nose will get pulled, or something unpleasant occur. 
A pretty life to lead, isn't it ? ' 

Thankful he was leaving Agnes to herself, 
Adrienne kissed her cousin and whispered in her 
ear, as the duke was walking towards the door, 
* Come oftener and see us.' 

' After all,' thought Adrienne, as she sat in her 
carriage on her way home, ' I am happier than she 
is. If the Marquis be not loveable, he is, at any rate, 
likeable, and he is so good and kind, and so indulg- 
ent. I don't deserve half his kindness, I ought to 
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love him more ; but it may come in time. At any rate, 
I will try and do all I can never to let him see I do 
not, as I believe at one time I took a pride in doing.' 
Full of gentler, kindlier feelings, Adrienne sought 
her )iusband when she reached home. He was in the 
library, his usual place, and sitting in a large easy 
chair over a good fire. He looked pale and worn. 
For some time he had had that expression, a fatigued 
look. Adrienne had remarked on it once or twice, 
but he evidently did not like her doing so, therefore 
she gave it up. 

* Well, dear, you are back ; and did you find 
Agnes at home ? ' 

'Yes; they were both at home, and the only 
arrangement I have come to, after aU, is, that we are 
to have a family gathering on Christmas Day.' 

'Ah, that will be after the fashion of your 
mother's country. What put it into your heads P ' 

' It did not enter mine, — it was Agnes proposed it ; 
she said it would be a VAnglaise. The other dinner, 
the dinner of ceremony, we can give later, after New 
Year's Day. Do you know,' continued Adrienne, 
after a pause, * I do not think Agnes is happy. I do 
not think she likes the Duke.' 

* Then why did she marry him ?' said the Marquis 
sharply. *She was not a young girl, who was 
married without her feelings being consulted. She 
did it with her own free will, and, as I know, against 
her father's liking. If she be not happy, it is her 
own fault. But,' he added, less harshly, *I am very 
sorry to hear it. She was such a joyous, dashing, 
high-spirited girl, and I thought her so handsome 
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the first year she and poor d'Aurillac came to Fal- 
loux; but as she got past girlhood she grew too 
large. It's a pity, a great pity ! ' 

Whether the pity consisted in her growing too 
large or in her not being happy, Adrienne was not 
able to ask, had she been curious enough to do so, for 
at that moment the servant opened the door and 
announced Monsieur le Docteur Cassin. Adrienne 
looked inquiringly at her husband, but he merely 
said in an agitated tone, 

* Very glad to see you, doctor ; what chance has 
brought you this way ? ' 

A palpable pressure of the hand made M.~ Cassin 
aware that he was expected to have come without 
being sent for; but he was not quite up to the 
emergency, and he blundered out something about 
cold weather and a long winter. 

* My dear, as M. Cassin has come in thtis unex- 
pectedly, I will take the advantage of his visit to 
ask him a question that rather puzzles me in con- 
nection with — with the anatomy of the human 
frame ; and as these subjects do not interest ladies, 
I dare say you would rather leave us.' 

Adrienne perfectly understood the hint that she 
was not wanted, and, laughingly admitting that she 
was not curious on the subject, she left the doctor 
and her husband alone. But Adrienne felt satisfied 
from M. Cassin's manner that he had not called un- 
expectedly, but had been sent for, and why not? 
But, then, why should the Marquis make a mystery 
of it ? Was he ill and did not choose to let her 
know it ? or did he wish to consult the doctor on 
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some subject unconnected with his own health ? She 
could arrive at no conclusion, and after a little gave 
it no further thought. 

After dinner that evening the Marquis began to 
fidget about the room, and then sit down, then get 
up and go to the table and take up first one book 
and then another, and finally he went and stood with 
his back to the fire, and at last seemed to have 
calmed down, for he spoke steadily enough when he 
began. 

* Adrienne, I have a favour to ask you. I fear it 
is to do what you will not like, and yet I feel sure 
beforehand you will not refuse me. Will you write 
and ask Ad^le to come and stay a fortnight with us, 
to come on the 20th, and stay over the New Year ? 
Do you think you could manage to have her without 
any very great annoyance ? ' 

Adrienne looked up at her husband, and then 
going to where he stood she took his hand — the first 
time in her life she had ever done so. Notwith- 
standing the fire, it was as cold as ice. She thought, — 
it was perhaps but fancy, — that his eyes looked 
dimmed by tears, and there was an expressiom in 
them she never forgot. 

' Not only will I write to her,' she said, * but I 
shall do so with pleasure ; and — I should like to tell 
you now, because it is not often one has the oppor- 
tunity, or, perhaps with me, the courage — it is not 
my fault that she has not been with us in Paris as at 
Falloux ; but I know she does not like me, she never 
did, and I never liked to propose what she might 
have taken offence at my doing.' 
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* No, no, I should not wish that. But I have a 
fancy, as we are to have a family gathering on 
Christmas Day, that my nearest — and almost only — 
relative should be of the party. And you do not mind ! 
Adrienne, I know you cannot either like or respect my 
sister, but she is my sister, so I have had to bear 
with her, and she was devotedly attached to me ; but 
had I been able, when we first married, to have 
taken you home without her being there, or could I 
have given her another home, I should have done so, 
but I could not, — she had as much right to occupy a 
certain portion of the chateau as I had a right to 
the remainder. I know you had much to bear with, 
much to contend with. I did not see it then, though 
I knew a third person must be a drawback; but I 
see it now, and if it be any comfort to you, you may be 
assured I have been aware of and appreciated your 
forbearance.' 

It seemed to Adrienne as if now for the first time 
her eyes were opened to the thorough goodness of her 
husband, and she felt a rush of gratitude towards 
him such as she had never before experienced. The 
visit that day to Agnes had made her see much to be 
thankfiil for, and how much better off she was than 
her cousin. The Marquis, though old, was as su- 
perior to that coarse being, with whom Agnes was 
condemned to pass her life, as a thoroughbred is 
to a cart-horse. That night Adrienne, on her 
knees, thanked God for having spared her the miser- 
able fate of her apparently enviable cousin. 

No recollection of the past disturbed her peacefiil 
calm. Thoughts of her husband's words rang in her 
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ear like sweet music. It was not the moment even 
for her to upbraid herself for having permitted that 
wild, passionate love to gain possession of her heart 
for another, a love that had she lived for ever could 
not be obliterated, but it lay dormant, — it no longer 
disturbed her, and so to her it was dead. What 
matter if the leaves fall, the tree lives still ; it wants 
but the smnmer-time, the warm rays of sunshine, to 
bring it out again in all its beauty and strength. It 
will appear dead, but unseen the life-blood is there 
feeding it at the root and core. 

The following morning Adrienne wrote to her 
sister-in-law ; she asked her if she would undertake 
so long a journey at that season to confer a great 
pleasure on the Marquis and herself. They both 
desired to see her, and especially to be one of the 
party on Christmas Day. It was kindly written, and 
carefully worded, so as to leave no loop-hole for 
offence ; when finished she took it to her husband 
to see. 

He read it, and then returning it to her, pressed 
her hand and murmured, * Thank you, dear.' 

* I wonder,' thought Adrienne, as she sat with 
some fancy needlework in her hand, ruminating over 
things in general, 'how old Ad^le will occupy herself 
if she come. She will be like a bird unexpectedly 
caught and put in a cage ; she cannot tuck up her 
dress, and, umbrella in hand, start off for no one 
knows where, and return after having scolded every 
one she met ; nor can she, being deprived of this, 
fall back on her other employments : turning every- 
thing upside down in the house, disturbing every 
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one's comfort, and finally go to the kitchen and abuse 
the cook till she spoils the dinner. She cannot 
indulge in any of these little eccentricities, so what 
wiUshedoP' 

It is no wonder that after the second winter the 
Marquis passed in Paris, with a well-appointed, well- 
arranged household, that he no longer thought the 
manage at Falloux so perfect ; the only wonder was 
that years and years ago he had not found out how 
terribly it was wanting in everything that could possi- 
bly be called comfort. Those big, gauntcold rooms rose 
up before Adrienne whenever day-dreams took her 
back to her early married life ; how she had tried to 
think the best of them, and that they were very 
grand, and she the mistress of all. And how useless it 
was to try. How she hated that gloomy breakfast- 
room, where old Adele first began to take upon 
herself the duty of pointing out to her what she 
ought and what she ought not to do. And then 
those knitting lessons, those aggravating, vile knit- 
ting lessons ! Never, as long as she lived, would she 
take up a knitting-needle again. Then, Moses, dear, 
honest Moses, her faithful friend, her comfort, the 
only living thing that rendered Falloux endurable to 
her. But it was getting dark, the lamps are lighted 
in the avenue, and beginning to glimmer between 
the branches of the now almost leafless trees. Ad- 
rienne throws down her work, shuts her eyes, and 
dreams on— on to dangerous moments; it is the 
seductive hour that leads her on. There is no time 
in the day so untrustworthy, so unreal, so illusive, as 
when the sun has set, yet too light to have the lamp 
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brought in. The days are short at this time of the 
year, and whilst a glimmer lasts one clings to it. 
The mind then seems shadowed over like the outer 
world, — ^it sees things under a different hue. Some- 
times it calls forth scenes but half true. People 
appear in a different light to what is just ; events 
become distorted in this weird light. 

In any case, under any circumstances, at any 
time of life imder thirty, it is a mistake, it leads to 
mischief — ^for women — ^to indulge in day-dreams : 
they are destructive to a healthy mind, and a mind 
already diseased becomes hopelessly incurable. The 
mind will argue, but all one way, and that generally 
the wrong one ; common sense goes wild, and flies 
away at once utterly routed. The heart alone dic- 
tates, and we all know what a weak, foolish General 
that is, and what trouble it gets people into, and how 
they have to try and undo aU that it has induced 
them to do. 

* Adrienne, are you here ? Why, child, you are 
in the dark ; why don't you have lights ? ' said the 
Marquis, opening the door of his wife^s boudoir. * I 
came to tell you not to mind my going with you to- 
night. T feel a little fatigued, lazy, perhaps, is the 
right term, and I want to dine with you to-morrow 
at the Lagranges, so I think I had better take care 
of myself to-night. You won't mind going without 
me, will you ? ^ 

* I shall mind very much ; but I will go, for it 
does not do to disappoint people at dinner, so late as 
this. I think I had better at once write a note to 
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Madame Saveme, and tell her you are not well 
enough to go ; but are you sure you are not ? ' 

' Quite sure, if I am to go to-morrow. But if 
you wish it, I will go and run the risk/ 

'No, no, certainly not; I will write. What is 
it you feel ? ' 

' Wearied, tired ; I am getting old, Adrienne.* 
His words came out slowly and his tone was de- 
sponding, but he was able to speak better with that 
darkness aroimd them, and he thought, as he stood 
by her at the window, his eyes following the busy 
herd of human beings, the hum of their distant 
voices reaching his ear, yet without his seeing and 
without his hearing, he thought he could not do 
better than seize this opportunity to teU her what he 
had been longing to do for some weeks, and for 
which no right moment had presented itself; now it 
seemed to him as if the chance was there, and he 
would seize it. * I am getting old, child, and life 
does not last one whit better than anything else ; 
time wears out all things, and I think it has worn 
out me. Adrienne, my dear, dear child, you have, 
since — since I have learnt to know how much I 
value you, you have made me very happy. This 
last year I have been especially so ; I do not know 
why, I hardly care to know. But, dear, I know, I 
feel I shall soon leave you, and I want to say some- 
thing to you ; and it is so difficult for my lips to 
shape the words, and yet till I have said it I cannot 
rest. I want to ask you to promise me never to 
marry again, unless you love the man with all the 
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strength and force of your heart. I could not rest 
in my grave if I thought you were to do as poor 
Agnes has done, — sell your prospect of happiness for 
wealth. I do not think you would, but you are 
very young, and, my dearest, I need not tell you 
you are very lovely, very beautiful, and you will 
have plenty to seek you ; for, Adrienne, I have re- 
made my will ; that was why Descamp was with me 
at Falloux. I have made it leaving you everything, — 
everthing I possess in the world ; you will, there- 
fore, have no need to marry again for money, nor — 
I think — for position. Will you, therefore, my 
dear Adrienne, my dear wife, promise me, when you 
are free, when you are no longer troubled with a 
husband you cannot love, though you may, and I 
trust do, like and respect ; will you promise me not 
to marry unless you can honom*, love, look up to, 
and depend on the man you choose ? ' 

Adrienne remained utterly sHent during the 
whole time her husband spoke, though he now 
and then perceived a nervous movement of her hand 
which we held ; but as he looked at her, he saw, by 
the reflection of the many lights from without, that 
the tears were rolling fast and rapidly down her 
cheeks. Poor Adrienne ! Was she only beginning 
to appreciate the treasure she possessed when she 
was warned she was about to lose it? If so, she 
was only like all the rest of us. 

* It is so dreadful to hear you talk so,' she sobbed 
out. * I cannot bear it. You say, when you no 
longer trouble me, and that I cannot love you — why 
do you say that ? I do love you, I am sure I do ! 
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You have always been so kind and good to me — ^I 
will promise you what you wish very solemnly, very 
sacredly ; but I know if you were taken from me, I 
should never marry again. I could promise you 
that, if you wished it — ' 

* No ; stop, child ! I would not permit such a 
promise. You do not know what you are saying. 
I am perfectly satisfied ; I but wish to secure your 
happiness. Now, dear, go and dress, and let me see 
my wife and admire her, before she goes to be ad- 
mired by others. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The days wore on, though somewhat heavily. 
December is a heavy, gloomy month in most places, 
and even in Paris, where it is seen at its best, not 
much better ; but they are exempt from fogs, and 
the mud is swept out of the streets and roads, and 
the shops are lighted up at sundown before twilight 
becomes perceptible, and though everything is done 
to render that glorious capital bright and beautifiil, 
still December is not the moment to choose to see it 
in for the first time. So the days wore heavily on ; 
but then there seemed an oppression, a weight, on 
one or two that reflected itself on others. None of 
the households, the history of whose inmates we are 
acquainted with, seemed in an enviable state: it 
was not probable, after the little insight we have had 
of the inner life of the Duke and Duchess de la 
Eoueidre, that happiness or peace or anything ap- 
proaching either could exist in their home ; conse- 
quently it was not likely that Agnes' fether and 
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mother were very contented. Madame de Motteville 
upbraided her husband for not using such measures 
as must have put a stop to the marriage — ^refusing, 
however, to enter into the question when put to her, 
as to what measure could possibly have stopped it — 
when he knew the kind of man the Duke was, and 
M. de Motteville accused his wife of encouraging 
her child to sell herself to a coarse, hard-drinking 
brute that no nice-minded, right-thinking woman 
could endure after seeing the man in his true colours. 
Henri, silent and gloomy, did not help to smooth the 
roughened surface of affairs. He was himself a dis- 
appointed man, and, like all who are so, became self- 
ish and morose, closed his heart to all natural ties, 
talked of caring for people as being an entire mis- 
take ; the right thing was to keep from feeling af- 
fection for any one, and then there would be no pulls at 
the heart-strings ; besides, he had nothing to reproach 
himself with : he had done his duty as a brother ; 
he had pointed out to his sister that M. de la 
Rouci^re could not make her happy; and if after 
that she persisted in it, why, it was her fault, not his. 
If a man would insist on drowning himself, why, let 
him be drowned— or woman either ! 

With Adrienne, though the gloom that overhung 
her home was as heavy, and perhaps more dense, it 
arose from a different, from a more legitimate cause. 
Ever since the Marquis had spoken of his approach- 
ing end he became more feeble, and seemed at 
times to suffer great uneasiness, or else it was 
Adrienne^s fancy ; and she more than once, when he 
appeared cheerful and willing to go here and there 
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with her^ thought that it was so, and that her 
anxiety made her think him ill when he was not. 
And as to his age^ he was not so very much older 
than her own father, and a stronger or more active 
man than he coidd not exist. It was true, he avoided 
going into society as much as possible, but that was 
from sheer laziness, nothing else. But those hope- 
ful moments were very few, and never lasted : some- 
thing occurred to dash them aside almost immedi- 
ately they sprang into life. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux had taken her time to 
answer the Marquise's invitation, so much so that 
Adrienne, her thoughts occupied with other matters, 
had entirely forgotten all about it, till one morning, 
a week before Christmas Day, she received a letter, 
very short, but perfectly to the point, saying that 
she would take the trouble to go, though the season 
was not genial, and that she would arrive on the 
following Saturday by the express through train 
from Marseilles. 

The Marquis read the letter, merely remarking, 
*I hope, child, she will not give you any great 
trouble.' 

How thoughtful he had become, how anxious 
that nothing should ruffle the stream of her life. It 
is very pleasant, very winning, to be so thought for ; 
impossible but that in time such tenderness must 
tell on the most indifferent, and soften the hardest. 

On the Saturday Adele arrived, unchanged, un- 
changeable, no doubt ; the same as at Falloux, — the 
umbrella imder her arm, her dress tucked up, and 
yet she had not walked a hundred yards since she 
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left home till she reached her brother^s house in 
Paris ; and her boots, great heavy clumping things, 
that would make many people's feet ache to look at 
them. She kissed Adrienne on both cheeks, and 
then her brother, and then she exclaimed at the 
trumpery finery, the brass and glass of their beau- 
tiful house; the extravagance and folly of having 
such gingerbread things ; and then went to. her own 
room, returning dressed for dinner, in the rich grey 
silk she was ^invariably to be seen in when the 
turmoil of the day was over. Adrienne often 
wondered whether it was the identical one she had 
seen her in when she received her as a bride at 
Falloux, or whether it was renewed periodically. If 
it were, the make was never varied. It was a 
great plly she was so unbearaky disagreeable in 
manner and expression, for really her appearance — 
not her face, but her figure — was very imposing : she 
looked a lady, though her temper occasionally got 
the better of that fact. However, to do her justice, 
having once vented her wrath on the follies and 
vanities of this world, and of her brother's wife in 
particular, though she avoided names, she seemed 
disposed to be — ^for her — extremely amiable. 

Adrienne accompanied her the next day to High 
Mass at the Madelaine, which was a piece of polite- 
ness, as, owing to some reasons best known to her- 
self, Madame la Marquise had not attended mass since 
her arrival in Paris. Then in the afternoon they 
drove to the Bois de Boulogne. Alas ! where are its 
beauties now ? But this is not the place to touch on 
such terrible and crushing events as are now causing 
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the very foundations of thrones to totter, dynasties 
to fall, and every nation to tremble ; hearts to break 
and minds to give way ! Alas, beautiful France ! 
when will thy land cease to flow with blood ? when 
will thy sons once again return to their homes, 
stript now of all that once rendered them happy ? 
and how many will there be alive, when the war- 
trumpet ceases to sound, to do so ? God help thy 
stricken country ! Mademoiselle de Falloux, after 
a proper condemnation of the iniquities that were 
going on around her on that Sabbath afternoon, 
after exclaiming against the hair, or whatever it 
might be, that ladies piled up on the top of their 
heads, and the extravagance of dress in every sense, 
went with Adrienne to call upon the Duchess de la 
Eouciere. 

Sunday was always a day when the Duchess was 
at home, and therefore her rooms were thronged 
with visitors. But for the dress, it resembled more 
an evening reception. It was a perfect sight to see 
the old Provenfal maiden enter the magnificent 
suite of rooms, that were all thrown open, and 
large wood fires throwing out light and heat in every 
one of them. Adrienne wondered what her sister- 
in-law would think of them, she who had such a 
horror — or pretended to have — of fires. However, she 
was in advance, and unable to watch the play of her 
coimtenance. The moment the two ladies were 
announced Agnes issued forth from a group at the 
end of the room, perfectly dressed, and looking radi- 
antly beautiful. It was at such moments that she 
received the value of her otherwise miserable bar- 
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gain, when entertaining, or when in society away from 
home : she was in her element as she swept along 
those palatial rooms, and felt that she was the mis- 
tress of them ; then she forgot the man whose rough 
coarse ways made her shrink from him, but to whom 
nevertheless she belonged as much as the house she 
was so proud of, belonged. He was rarely at home 
during these Sunday gatherings, — ^he hated the re- 
straint it entailed, but he liked his wife to have recep- 
tions, and to entertain in any form she liked. He was 
glad to feel that his position was sustained in the 
world without any bother to himself, and this was 
the sole point he and his wife did not diflfer on. She 
liked it, and liked his absence, so they agreed thus far. 

Madame de la Eouciere went forward eagerly to 
embrace her cousin and welcome Mademoiselle de 
Falloux. Adrienne's taU, lithe figure looked to ad- 
vantage beside Agnes, — they seemed each to show the 
other off, both so attractive, and yet so unlike. 
Adrienne appeared much the younger as they stood 
together. This arose from Agnes' size, — she was so 
much stouter and looked taller, though the difference 
in height was very trifling. 

* I heard you were to have arrived yesterday,' 
said Agnes to Adele ; * I was going round this even- 
ing to see you ; but it is most kind of you to have 
come. I hope your fatigue has passed. Come and sit 
here, will you ? ' 

And Agnes presented a gilt chair, with an 
embroidered white satin seat. Adele thought it 
simply wicked to sit on such things ; but seeing 
nothing less gorgeous, she took it, preferring sitting 
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to standing. The young Marquise was already sur- 
rounded by a host of people, amongst them Augnste 
Fr^sier, his hair looking as black as ever and his 
admiration for Adrienne as deep as ever it had been ; 
but he did not monopolize her as he used, — she had 
learnt how to stop that, though she was as gentle and 
kind in her manner to him as before. 

After a little while Mademoiselle de Falloux felt 
it getting dull. She had seen all that could be seen 
within the reach of her eyes, both people and things. 
She had taken in so much, she was bewildered ; such 
dresses, such manners, such a Babel of tongues ; 
then the tables, chairs, cabinets, china, glass, pic- 
tures, it was like a play and a museum combined. 
The clock, the one near her, showed she had been 
sitting there forty minutes, — ^too long by fiilly thirty, 
and it might be forty more if she did not make a 
struggle to go; so she got up, and after two or 
three fruitless attempts, succeeded in reaching Ad- 
rienne. 

' Madame la Marquise, are you ready ? I think 
we have been here a long time.' 

Adrienne smiled and nodded and said, 'One 
moment.' 

The one moment was very long, too long for 
Mademoiselle's patience. 

* She brought me here for her to visit the whole 
world, not for me to see the Duchess, for I have not 
seen her since she planted me down in that wonder- 
ftil chair.' 

Another attempt to induce Adrienne to leave was 
successful. * Tell my cousin, M. Fr^sier, will you, 
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that we are going ? I want to say a word to her/ 
So M. Fr^sier went off in search of the Duchess, 
and brought her back with him. 

* What, are you going so soon ? * she said, address- 
ing Ad^le. * Why, I have scarcely seen you.' 

* That is not my fault, Madame. I sat there 
forty minutes without speaking to a soul.* 

* Oh, I am so sorry ! ' said Agnes, biting her lips 
to prevent herself laughing. I was just coming to 
you, and I so wanted to have a chat about old times, 
when I was at FaUoux, you know, and when that 
awful beU was rang.' 

* When you rang it, you mean, Madame. Oh, I 
dare say you are wiser now ! ' 

* Wiser — ^I don^t know. Older — ^yes ; so I ought 
to be wiser, perhaps.^ 

* Well, Agnes, if I do not see you to-morrow,^ 
said Adrienne, * remember Wednesday is Christmas 
Day, and dinner will be on table at seven, pimctually ; 
but come early. I wish we had little Nathalie with 
us. You might have had her home this Christmas, 
Agnes.' 

' Better not. The child is happy ; let her remain 
so. Don't fear. You may cast your doubts aside. She 
shall not remain there after seventeen, so you need 
not look so suspicious. But,' she added in an under- 
tone, * this is not the home I should care to bring her 
to now. Ten or twelve years hence, who can tell 
what may be ? ' 

' Who is talking often years hence ? ' asked an old 
gentleman with a military look about him, and who 
was a well-known diplomatist. *Why, ten years 
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hence we may all have taken up our quarters in one 
of the stars. But at any rate I will tell you this 
much, — nothing you expect will happen, and things 
will occur that you never could even have dreamt of. 
I wish, now, some of you ladies, for the fun of it, 
would just write down what you think may happen, 
and sign your names to it. I will do the same, and 
I will begin mine by saying that I am perfectly sure 
I shall not be alive to see whether I am right or 
wrong. Now, will you begin, Duchess ? ' 

*Yes, I don't inind; but my idea is, that ten 
years hence, excepting that I shall be that much 
older, all will be with me precisely as it is now.' 

* And you. Marquise ? ' 

* I, Monsieur Garras ?^ I don't think I will write 
anything.' 

* Nonsense, Adrienne; write something,' said 
Agnes. 

* I cannot,' she replied. 

' And you. Mademoiselle de Falloux ? ' 

'I will write that I shall be living at Falloux, 

and never have gone further, after my return there 

next month, than to Marseilles.' 
' And you, Madame Droche ? ' 

* I will write that my husband will be a minister, 
my eldest boy a captain, my two daughters well 
married, and that we shall have one of the best 
houses in Paris, instead of the horror that we now 
are Kving in.' 

'Really, Madame Droche is hopeful,' said M. 
Garras. 

' Are you ready ? ' asked Adrienne of her sister- 
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in-law. ' It is getting late. Shall we say good-bye ? ' 
So leaving the people all delighted with the novel 
amusement started by the old diplomatist, the two 
ladies returned home. They were late, and had to 
make their toilette for dinner very hurriedly. After 
dinner Adrienne told the Marquis all they had done, 
and Adele told him of M. Garras' idea of people^s 
mistaken views of the future, and of his proposal to 
test the truth of his assertion by each writing 
their views. I wrote,* she continued, * exactly what 
will be if I am alive, — that I shall be at Falloux, and 
never leave it.' 

' And you, child, what did you write ? ' 

* She would not write anything,' said Adele, fall- 
ing for a moment into her old habit of answering for 
her sister-in-law.' 

* And why ? ' 

* I did not care to do so,' said Adrienne. * I 
think the future is in God's hands, and it cannot do 
us any good to record our ignorance. We can only 
guess, and I do not care to look into fiiturity, even 
by surmising what will be.' 

The Marquis was silent a moment, and then 
answered, *You are right, Adrienne. I am glad 
you did not indulge in the folly of writing any- 
thing.' 

So they chatted on, and the evening passed 
agreeably. Adele hardly knew herself. She felt 
another being, or else her brother and his wife were 
the changed ones, but on the whole it was pleasant 
enough : the alteration was for the better, on which- 
ever side it existed. The two following days were 
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passed in seeing sights, shopping, and driving about, 
and the next was Christmas Day. It dawned 
brightly, — a clear frosty air, a blue sky, a bright sun, 
and all looking hopeful and promising. There is 
nothing like a really fine day to make the most 
doleful and hopeless see things under a cheerier 
phase than their reason or temper might otherwise 
admit. Brilliant light is often mercifully delusive, 
and calls into relief, hope for the time being, tbat 
could not otherwise have been brought to the surface. 
But there was no need to-day for such a false reflection 
with Adrienne or those about her. She had arrived at 
that chapter in her life's history which was the 
happiest she had yet known. It was shorn of ex- 
citement, it is true, but it had a steadiness about it 
that promised to be lasting. 

When she got up in the morning she foimd a 
large morocco case on her dressing-table, and witb 
it a note ; which she looked at first. It was short, but to 
the purpose. It was from her husband, begging her 
acceptance of a parure of rubies and diamonds, and 
praying for God's choicest blessings to rest upon 
her. Then she laid the note down, and opened the 
case. The jewels were exquisite in colour and design, 
and very dazzling, and yet to Adrienne there was 
a mist over them, for her eyes were dimmed with 
tears. 

Wrapt in her blue cashmere dressing-gown, and 
with her beautiful auburn hair streaming over her 
shoulders, she went to her husband's room. She 
knocked gently, not wishing to disturb him if he 
were still asleep ; but a quick, sharp * Come in ' 
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soon made her aware he was not that. She entered 
and found him dressed, and sitting by the fire, with 
a cup of chocolate by his side. 

'I have come to thank you for your beautiful, 
most beautiful gift ! ' she said, laying her hand on 
his shoulder, and looking down on his thin, wearied- 
looking face. He rose from his chair, and gazed 
at her for a moment, then folded her in his arms. 
The first — and last time he ever did so. 

*My dearest child, I thank God for all his 
mercies, but I thank him more for this minute in 
my life than I do for anything else he has ever 
blessed me with.' And then after a pause he con- 
tinued : ' Sit down a moment, Adrienne— there, so, 
opposite to me, that I may see you. I was thinking 
over our dinner to-night, and I cannot tell you how 
angry I feel with myself for having forgotten some- 
thing I very much wished you to do, and that was 
for you to have written to your grandfather, and 
have begged him to have come over to pass this day 
with us. It is singular that a thing I so wished 
should have escaped my memory. You must write 
to him without delay, and tell him how I regret my 
stupidity, and ask him if he will come and see the 
Old year out and the New one in. You can give him 
the two rooms leading off Adele's, and he will be 
comfortable enough, I think.* 

* I will write ; but do not worry at having for- 
gotten to tell me to do so before, as I feel almost 
certain he could not have come. You know he is 
in town with his brother's widow and her family, 
and he would hardly have liked throwing them 
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over, though I am quite sure lie would have pre- 
ferred being with us. I wiU write to hiin to-morrow. 
Poor grandpapa ! He must feel Milton doubly lonely 
now the Trevors have all left Deanley. You are up 
very early, are you not ? I do not think it is eight 
o'clock yet/ 

* Yes ; I have been up since four. I could not 
sleep.' 

* You are not suffering, are you ? ' 

* No, dear, no. Go now and dress. Adrienne,* 
he said, calling her back, 'you will wear those 
rubies to-night ? ' 

* You may be assured I wilL Will you like me 
to wear them with mv black velvet, or a white 
dress?' 

* Wear white, dear ; always white, — it becomes 
you. Black is for old people, or for people in 
mourning. White, remember, white.' 

At a little before seven all the guests had arrived. 
They were expressly asked to be punctual, so that 
dinner might be actually on the table by seven 
o'clock. The Marquis, his wife, and sister were all 
in the drawing-room by half-past six, ready to re- 
ceive their guests. General de Motteville was the 
first, and the moment he saw his daughter he re- 
marked how well she was looking. The Marquis' 
face lighted up. 

* She always looks beautiful,' he said ; * but she 
never looked more so than to-night. Does not white 
become her, de Motteville ? ' 

* And these lovely jewels. I think it is to them 
I owe your approval of my appearance to-night.' 
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^ She looks well enough, de Falloux. Don't spoil 
her/ 

M. and Mme de Motteville and Henri now 
followed, together with one or two stray men, who 
having no particular belongings themselves, were 
always delighted to hook on to any one. The Duke 
and Duchess de la Rouciere were the last. 

* I cannot scold, Agnes, because you are punctual ; 
but, as usual, you are the last.' 

* What more, my dear Adrienne, can you want 
than punctuality ? Marquis, she is getting a perfect 
old maid.' 

'And if perfect, what can' be better?' said M. 
de Motteville ; ' nothing can surpass perfection.' 

*But, papa, you may have the perfection of what 
is unpleasant — ' 

* Duchess, allow me to present you my arm; 
dinner is announced.' 

So the Marquis stopped any further discussion 
on a subject not too agreeable to his sister. ^ Agnes 
was thoughtless, — it was not unkindness. All her 
enmity towards old Adele had passed away, and 
willingly she would not have said anything to 
annoy her. 

The dinner-room at the de Falloux's house was 
very magnificent : it was furnished in modem oak, 
but beautifully carved, — the prize furniture in the 
Great Exhibition of 1855. Lighted from above by 
numberless lamps, gave a soft tone over the table, 
which glittered with silver and glass. Notwith- 
standing the season, rare fruits in cut crystal dishes, 
supported on frosted silver stands, lined the table on 
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both sides, whilst down the centre a sort of rainboir 
was formed of the most delicious and choicest hot- 
house flowers. 

The Marquis was a perfect host, and he did the 
honours to-day with perhaps eren a little more than 
his usual grace. Everything passed off without a 
drawback ; even the English plum-pudding flamed 
properly, and stood the carriage from the outer room 
to the table without having to be taken back and 
relighted The room was warm, the wine cool, and 
every one pleased ; conversation never flagged M. de 
la Kouciere, who when in society was agreeable 
enough, as he left all his objectionable habits and 
expressions at home, was charming, and Madame de 
Motteville was inwardly vowing she would make that 
obstinate husband of hers see that if a fault existed 
in the de la Kouciere menage it was Agnes to blarney 
and not the Duke. Two gentlemen were making 
themselves so pleasant to old Adele, that she had not 
remarked Adrienne was looking bored On one side 
she had the Duke, who was occupied with his mother- 
in-law, and on the other an old Admiral, who could 
speak of nothing but a naval engagement he was in, 
where lots of gunpowder and shot seemed to have 
been used without any result, not even doing society 
the benefit of removing him from any further chance 
of boring it. Agnes was all smiles, and looking, as 
she invariably did, splendid. * Fit for a queen,' the 
Admiral had remarked between his story, which lasted 
all dinner-time. At length it was over, and all rose 
together. The Marquis endeavoured to reach the door 
t o open it ; but as his hand was about to touch the 
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handle, lie fell heavily against it. Before he could 
actually fall to the ground, Henri de Motteville, 
who was near, caught him : it was a heavy leaden 
weight he held in his arms, and he called to hia 
father to assist him. 

And now all was confusion and horror in the 
house. The servants were sent for doctors ; and the 
guests, though the most of them belonged to the 
family, thought their absence would be better than 
their presence. They offered to stay, one and all, but 
they could do no good. Adrienne, with a face as pale 
as that of her husband, her hands cold as ice and 
tightly grasping one another, stood there like a statue. 
She wanted no one ; she wanted nothing but a doctor. 
Agnes whispered words of hope and comfort, but she 
did not heed them ; she kissed her cheek, and went 
away with her mother. The Duke, with several 
others, walked out and wondered what could have 
caused such a sudden fit. Adele, true to her hard 
nature, stood with her head clear and her hand ready 
to do anything required. General de Motteville 
and his brother were now alone with Adrienne. 
They had carried the Marquis into a small room, that 
he used occasionally for seeing people on business, 
and laid him on a sofa ; by him stood Adrienne, her 
eyes strained to see if he breathed. She did not stir 
h and or foot, but waited till she heard the doctor's 
footsteps nearing the room. As Dr Cassin came in 
she said, 

* Tell me at once, doctor, what is it ? ' 
The doctor walked up to the sofa and lifted the 
hand that lay quietly by the Marquis' side ; he then 
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stooped down, and seemed to be listening; then he 
felt the pulse, then he opened his waistcoat, and 
once more, with his head touching the Marquis* side^ 
listened. He seemed to have listened long enough 
to have made Adrienne give a sudden, impatient 
movement. He looked up, and saw the asking ex- 
pression on her face; he turned from her to the 
others, and making a sign to the General, said, 
* Take her away.' 

But Adrienne understood well enough, too well, 
what that meant. Calmly she spoke, her lips and 
face almost as lifeless-looking as that of her husband. 

^ I will not go ; my place is here. It is my duty — 
my pleasure to do all and everything for him,' and 
then she approached nearer the sofa, and kneeling 
down, took in hers his already stiffened hand. She 
started with a cry ; she thought he was ill, too ill 
perhaps ever to move again, but not that he was 
already gone. 

* Dr Cassin — is — is he— -dead ? ' 

The doctor moved his head in the affirmative, 
and then said, 

' He was not unprepared for it himself, but he has 
gone sooner than I expected. A noble spirit — a fine, 
honest gentleman ! ' 

* Oh, my God, that I had been a better wife to 
him ! ' was the bitter cry that rose to the lips of the 
yoimg widow, when the whole and terrible truth 
burst upon her. She was still kneeling by his side, 
but now she allowed her father to take her away, but 
she first pressed her lips to her husband's forehead. A 
shudder passed through her frame as she felt the cold. 
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the dead cold of that head, which now could never 
more think of her or for her. Those lips that, if in the 
early part of their married life did not lavish words 
of love, yet never uttered a harsh or unkind- ex- 
pression, now were closed for ever. Those eyes that 
latterly had so delighted in looking at her, in watching 
her every movement, would never open more. Ah, 
it is a desolate, wretched feeling that creeps over a 
woman when she first begins to realize the fact that 
henceforth she is alone in the world, that the one 
being to whom, by every law, human and divine, 
she was the first and principal object in life, is 
snatched from her ; doubly strong is this feeling when 
it happens suddenly, unlooked for, in the midst of 
pleasure and gaiety, then the great revulsion is 
overwhelming and terrible. 

General de Motteville took his daughter up to 
the drawing-rooms. The whole suite were a blaze of 
light, flowers decorated them in all directions, and 
large wood fires in each room sent a genial glow over 
everything. What a mockery it all seemed ! 

* Papa, have them put out,' murmured Adrienne ; 
and then she sat on a large ottoman that stood 
on one side of the room, and covering her face with 
her hands, she never moved nor spoke till she heard 
a whispering at the further end of the room, and 
then shuffling steps going up-stairs. It was a horrid 
moment. She knew what was being done, she knew 
her dead husband was being carried up-stairs. Every 
limb quivered, but she did not stir ; she shrank back 
a little and again covered her eyes ; she feared to see 
what they were doing, though there was no need. 
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The door was nearly closed, and nothing that was 
going on without could be seen — only heard. 

When that was over her. father came, and ten- 
derly and kindly begged her to go to her own room 
and take off her dress. She went, and then she lay 
on her bed, and so she remained till morning, her 
father sitting by her. She fell asleep about five o'clock, 
awakening soon after to the consciousness of a some- 
thing terrible, but what it was, it required a few 
moments to recollect. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

That waking next morning, after a great 
calamity, is the severest moment of the whole. 
The misery bursts upon one with double force and 
bitterness. The few hours of forgetftdness and 
oblivion but render the sorrow more penetrating, it 
seems to sink deeper and deeper in our hearts, and a 
hopelessness follows, unrelieved by one break in the 
dark clouds that seem to overwhelm us. 

So felt Adrienne de Falloux when she awoke in 
the early morning of the day following her husband's 
sudden death. Death, always so awful, so terribly 
mysterious, is rendered trebly so when it comes 
without warning. 

And Adele, the hard, unflinching old maiden 
sister, what of her amidst the dire calamity that 
seemed to have struck the whole household? Her 
brother had been the only living thing on earth 
she cared for, — the only living being that in 
the whole course of her life had roused the hearths 
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feelings within her. In her stem way she had loved 
him dearly, and now in a moment he was snatched 
from her, and all her future stood out a blank, — ^an 
utter blank. When the General took his child 
away, when the doctor and M. de Motteville gave 
the necessary directions to have the lifeless body 
removed up-stairs, she was not thought of, she was 
not even heeded; but she followed, or rather headed, 
the horribly ghastly procession, and then going to 
her own rooms, quickly, with the help of her moid — 
old Marie — took off her dress, and removed the 
little ornaments she had worn in honour of the 
festival day, and wrapping herself in a warm dress- 
ing gown, she met them just as they reached the 
door of the Marquis* bed-room. The bed was pre- 
pared, and on it they placed their lifeless burthen. 

^ And now,' said Dr Cassia, *a proper person must 
be sent for, if none in the house are capable of 
attending to what is necessary to be done here. I 
hope Madame la Marquise will be induced to take 
some rest.' And then the doctor left. 

The tall, lank figure of the dead man's sister was 
probably not seen in the dim light of that room, but 
she was there ; and taking a chair, sat down at the 
foot of the bed. Her countenance as hard and un- 
relenting as ever ; not a tear dimmed her eye, but 
there was a rigidity about the mouth that a close 
observer might have seen, and which arose from the 
unconquerable tightening pain at her heart.. She 
felt nothing else, but that was suffering enough; and 
there she spent the night. The servants passed in 
and out, but she never stirred. Once towards the 
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morning they asked her if she would take a little 
tea. She shook her head, but she never spoke. But 
later, when there was a movement without, and 
voices and footsteps sounded, she turned her head 
and saw her young sister-in-law coming in leaning 
on her father ; and as she stood by her husband, and 
gazed on his calm, peaceful countenance, the tears 
welled up and fell, now fast and plentifully, and sobs 
began to choke her utterance. Adele, too, was 
moved, and she took Adrienne's hand, and with 
quivering lips asked her to kiss her, and forget if 
ever she had been unkind to her. And Adrienne 
turned to her and put her arms round the old deso- 
late sister and kissed her, sobbing out broken words 
of peace and reconciliation, and so over the death- 
bed of the one who had been the best friend of both 
all enmity was forgiven, all jealousies forgotten. 

Women's tears were hot in the General's way, so 
he left them together, and only returned when his 
brother, who had remained in the house all night, 
came up to inquire after Adrienne. Then the two 
brothers went in where they were sitting watching the 
dead, and by earnest entreaties induced both to 
leave the room in charge of the person who was 
there specially for the purpose. There were those 
coming whose presence could but give imnecessary 
pain if they were seen ; better to avoid those men who 
with noiseless tread go about their ghastly work 
with the same deliberation and indifference as they 
would were they measuring a man for a coat. 

The priests had paid their visit, the holy water 
had been sprinkled, the prayers were mumbled. 
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(do Roman CathoKcs imagine Latin a favourite 
language of the Almighty ?) the tapers all burning, 
and there was little more to do but the last office of 
all, and that, with great pomp and parage, took 
place on Monday, the 30th of the month. 

Then there reigned a silence in that great, large 
house, and a sadness that seemed as if nothing could 
ever remove. After a little, however, discussions 
arose as to what was to be done. But the loss of 
her husband was too sudden, too recent for Adrienne 
to realize her position. In her deep mourning, out- 
wardly and inwardly, she felt as if all she could 
decide on for the time being was to go on as she was 
doing, — ^that required no consideration, and gave 
time to others to think for her. 

General de Motteville had telegraphed to Mr 
Trevor the day after the Marquis* death, but he sent 
the message to Devonshire, and it was only forwarded 
to him by post, therefore causing delay, and he did 
not receive it till the Saturday morning, and then 
hardly understood it. He was in his room, and not 
dressed, when his letters were brought in. He opened 
the one enclosing the telegram the last, having 
recognized Mrs Simmons' handwriting; and when he 
did read it, he could not believe it to be correct. It 
was in French, and simply stating the Marquis had 
died suddenly, and asking him to go over at once. 
At first he thought Adrienne was dead; then, without 
waiting to think or read it over again, he went to 
Ivor. He met him just as he was about to leave his 
room. Philip Trevor's appearance startled him. 
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He looked pale, and held the telegram open in his 
hand. 

* Ivor, I have bad news, and I have a fear, an 
awful dread, it may be worse than what is written 
here. Read it.* 

Ivor read it. The sudden death of any one we 
know is very awful, and Ivor was terribly shocked. 

* How dreadful ! ' he exclaimed. 

*It cannot be Adrienne, Ivor.' And Philip 
Trevor stood with bated breath, waiting for his 
answer. 

* Adrienne? Good God, no! What could put 
such an idea into your head ? It says distinctly 
enough the Marquis.' 

' Yes, I see ; I couldn't read it, my hand shook 
so, and the letters were dazzling to my eyes. Yes, 
yes ; I see it is him. Yes, it's all right.' 

And so to Philip Trevor it was comparatively 
all right, the relief from the fear he experienced 
was so great. 

' How strange,' said Ivor, speaking more to him- 
self than his uncle, * those two cousins should both 
have become widows ! ' 

* When can I get away, Ivor ? I must go as 
soon as I can. You see I ought to have been there 
before ; it was despatched on Thursday. I don't see 
my way. I ought to be at Milton to-morrow ; in any 
case, I must go home first. How can I manage it ? 
If Mavors could do the duty for me for a couple of 
Sundays, — ^but he can't. I must go back, Ivor. I 
will tell you what I think will be my best plan : go 
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home at once, and see if Chapman wiU come to my 
aid, — I think he will, — and then I could start on Tues- 
day night from London ; that is, I think, the best 
arrangement I can make.' 

* It is a pity,' said Ivor, * I cannot don your sur- 
plice for you. I should do well enough for once or 
twice, if they would only believe it. Ah, it is a 
shocking thing, sudden death. I wonder,' he said, 
after a minute, as they stood silently thinking over 
the plans, — * I wonder if I went with you if I could 
be of any service to any of them ? I don't suppose 
so ; there are plenty of them. She has her father, 
her uncle, and her cousin. No ; I suppose I should 
be more in the way than anything else.' 

* But you would be of infinite use to me, my dear 
boy, and the greatest possible comfort ; so do, pray, 
go with me. I will write a line to-day — they will 
get it to-morrow, explaining how I am placed, and 
telling them to look out for me on Wednesday 
morning.' 

* Do not name me, at any rate. If I go, I should 
not stay in the hoTise, and you would.' 

* But will you come ? ' 

* Yes, certainly ; if I can be of any use to you, I 
will go with pleasure.' 

The regret was universal when Mr Trevor com- 
municated his sad news to the family when he joined 
them at breakfast. 

* Though old, he looked so wiry,' said one. * He 
was not so old,' said another. *I wonder how 
Adrienne will look as a widow ? ' * Oh, they don't 
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wear those white caps in France, as they do here/ 
and so on. 

All were sorry, too, at the break-up of their 
Christmas party, which was to have extended over 
New Yearns Day ; however, the cause to them was 
not a heart-sorrow : its effect only produced disap- 
pointment. 

Ivor was extremely silent during the time that 
intervened till his departure; he was constantly so 
buried in thought that he very often did not hear 
when any one addressed him. He remained in his 
room a great deal; and on Monday, when Fred 
Bennett called, he slipped away as soon as he heard 
his voice, — ^he clearly was not in the hmnour for con- 
versing. What was it made him so silent ? was he 
pondering over Adrienne's affairs, or was he wonder- 
ing how and where he should meet Agnes again P 
Whichever it was, he seemed absorbed by it ; and 
when Fred came up to his room, and with a tre- 
mendous thump at the door made his presence known, 
Ivor was vexed at being thus, in spite of himself, 
disturbed. 

* Halloa, old fellow ! This is a pretty business. 
Fancy that dear gentle Marquise a widow I How jolly 
she must look ! If it weren't, Ivor — well, I may as 
well out with it at once — if it weren't that I suspect 
I am over head and ears in love and all that sort of 
thing with your sister Harriet, I should go in and 
try for the little French lady. Trevor, you^re silent ; 
are you — tell me, are you annoyed at what I have 
said ? are you vexed ? and don't you like giving me 

VOL. III. 18 
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your sister ? If so, Ivor, I will go away, I won't see 
her again — ^it will be a straggle — ^you know what it 
is to leave what voa love : but I couldn't take her 
from you if you won't give her — ' 

* Stop, my dear Fred. You are going off railway 
speed — for once in your life — ^into all sorts of blunders. 
Listen ; I don't know any man living I would rather 
give one of my sisters to than yourself. You are 
capable of making her an excellent husband, and 
Harry is a lucky girl to have won your heart, so 
rest quiet on that score, but — ' 

* You are going to say, your mother won't like it/ 

* I was going to say nothing of the kind. What 
I was going to say was, that I am off to Paris to- 
morrow night with Uncle Phil, and I have such a 
multiplicity of nothings to think of and look after, 
that you may be off to your lady love and tell her 
the good luck likely to befall her ; and believe me, 
Fred, I shall rejoice to call you my brother.' 

So Fred, with his heart brimful of happiness, left 
Ivor to go on attending to his 'nothings,' which how- 
ever were peculiarly remarkable for making the time 
hang fire : the minutes seemed hours, and the hours 
almost days. He was thankful when night came ; 
worn out with his * nothings,' he fell asleep and awoke 
but little refreshed, and only to think on again till 
night, when with Philip Trevor, who arrived but 
in time, he started off at once, to catch the mail train to 
Dover. 

Adrienne received her gprandfather's letter on the 
morning of the day appointed for her husband's 
funeral, and not on the Sunday, as was expected. 
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She regretted his inability to be there to follow him 
to the grave ; but she felt quite sure it was from no 
want of will, but a want of power. It was a great 
comfort to think he would be with her so soon. She 
felt as if he could sympathize with her more than 
any one else. 'No one around her seemed to think 
her heart was aching ; with such a fortune as the 
Marquis had left her, surely she must be comforted ! 
All were amazed at his will, though why they hardly 
seemed to know. 

* And,' said Agnes to General de Motteville, 'it 
is not as if she had been desperately fond of him, 
though I think she liked him better latterly. What 
a catch she will be now ! ' 

' Yes,' replied her imcle, * she will ; but I am 
inclined to think she liked poor de Falloux better 
than she was herself aware of : she was very watchful 
and careful of him latterly. I don't suppose she 
will be in any hurry to be " caught." ' 

* What a fortime ! ' exclaimed Madame de Motte- 
ville to her husband. * It seems, happen what may, 
she is to be the winner against Agnes in the game 
of life. I wonder what she will do, — whether she 
wiU live at Falloux or in Paris ? ' 

* Not at Falloux, I think,' said M. de Motteville. 
And so all of them, not alone her own relations, 

but all the Paris world, talked of her and her affairs, 
never dreaming the while that, however singular it 
might seem, she mourned sincerely the husband who 
had always been indulgent and kind to her. 

Adele still was with her. The poor old thing, 
older and more dried and wizened than ever, could 
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not bear the idea of returning alone to Falloux. 
She dreaded going back to that home, that for month 
after month she had occupied alone, and that could 
not possibly be duller now than it ever was ; but she 
had hitherto always had the prospect in view of her 
brother's return, — now she would never see him 
again. Never ! How chiUing that word sounded, 
how dreary it made the future seem ! She had asked 
Adrienne to return with her ; and the young widow, 
in her first burst of grief, thought she should like 
the gloomy solitude of Falloux, but every day 
lessened that feeling, and she resolved to await 
her grandfather's coming before deciding on any 
plan whatever. He would advise her, — her father 
either could not or would not. 

Adrienne sent to meet Mr Trevor; and early 
though it was, she was up and dressed before she 
could reasonably expect him, listening for the loud 
deep rumbling noise of the carriage wheels beneath 
the archway. After a while the welcome echo 
reached her ear, and a minute afterwards she was 
clasped in her grandfather's arms. Her tears fell 
fast and thick ; after a sorrow such as she was now 
suffering imder, the smallest thing,— a kind word, a 
familiar air, meeting for the first time, — will call forth 
tears. They do not last, but they are a relief. 

Mr Trevor's presence alone was a comfort to 
Adrienne. She was satisfied to sit, with him by her, 
for the hour together without talking. She asked 
for no one, and never volunteered a remark about 
the future, either as to what she wished to do or 
where to go, though she had determined to settle 
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that point when her grandfather arrived, — and that 
more on poor Adele's account than her own, as the 
lonely woman seemed to depend on her. But this 
state of inaction could not last. In the first place Mr 
Trevor's time was limited, and in the next Ivor was 
getting impatient, — ^he had not seen Adrienne yet, 
but he took it for granted she knew of his being 
there ; but she did not, she had not heard his name 
mentioned. 

At length one day Mr Trevor broached the 
subject of the future, and asked his grandchild what 
she contemplated doing. 

* I cannot tell,^ she replied ; ' I want you to help 
me to decide, and advise me what to do. I feel so 
lonely, grandpapa, and as if nothing on earth could 
ever interest me.^ 

* All that will wear off; and the sooner you begin 
to exert yourself you will feel the benefit. You 
want change of scene and change of air. You have 
business matters to attend to, have you not ? ' 

* I suppose so. The poor Marquis has left me 
everything, — all his property about Marseilles, the 
ch&teau and lands of Falloux, this house ; in fact, 
everything he possessed.' 

* Great possessions entail great cares, and you 
must have everything properly seen to. I do not 
know how the laws in this country agree with 
others, but in England you would have to prove 
the will, and go through certain formalities. But 
your father must know all that, and the Marquis' 
lawyer no doubt will put everything in proper train. 
If your presence is not required immediately at 
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Falloux, I should recommend your delaying your 
journey there till the spring : just now it could do 
you no good, and would be fatiguing and trying in 
many ways/ 

* I do not think I am wanted there, but Made- 
moiselle de Falloux is so anxious for me to return 
with her/ 

*But you can do her no good, and might do 
yourself a great deal of harm. Besides, I think a 
complete change from old memories best. If you are 
to take anything of a journey, I would propose your 
returning to England with me for a few weeks.' 

* Oh, grandpapa, will you have me ? It is what 
I should like much ; indeed, the only thing I should 
care to do. I shall feel less miserable with you than 
with any one.' 

^Then, my dear child, come. You know my 
happiness in having you, so let us look on that as 
settled. I think in any case your going to Falloux 
just at present unadvisable.' 

* Poor Adele ! It was only on her account/ 

* Would she like to come with you to England ? ' 
*0h no, grandpapa; I should not — at least I 

don't think that would do, and I am sure she would 
not come.' 

* Well, dear, I only proposed it for your sake — 
you can do as you like. My house is yours, and any 
one you choose to bring there will be welcome. By 
the way, I am constantly forgetting to tell you that 
Ivor is in Paris, — he came over with me. It was 
most kind of him, — he came merely to save me the 
trouble of taking care of myself, but he would not 
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come here, or even call on you, for fear of being 
de tropJ 

At the mention of her cousin's name the blood 
rushed to Adrienne's cheeks, and then receded, leav- 
ing them paler than before. Her heart throbbed with 
a nervous, unsteady beat, and then became still. It 
was only on account of the weak state she was in, 
she thought, and it was very stupid of her to be so 
nervous, but it was nothing more. 

* Ivor should not treat me as a stranger,' she said 
presently, when she felt her voice steady. 'When 
you see him, will you tell him I should like him to 
call?' 

Then the lifeless face of her husband rose up 
before her, and she felt she could meet Ivor with a 
steady, firm heart at any time ; no fear of ever falling 
back into the old groove that had whirled her along 
to so m^ny sorrowful hours that now she looked on 
with bitter regret, for the fealty and loyalty it 
proved she had been wanting in to her dead husband. 

* It was not that he had not the desire to see you, 
dearest child ; but in moments of sorrow like yours 
one does not like them broken in upon by any but 
one's very nearest.' 

At this moment the Duchess de la Rouciere 
came in. She and Mr Trevor had never met before, 
but Agnes knew he had arrived ; and with that win- 
ing manner she knew so well how to assiune when 
she wished to please, she greeted him with a gentle 
cordiality that gained his heart at once. Mr Trevor 
became quite fascinated, and no wonder. She spoke 
softly, and set aside her imperious, haughty manner, 
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that had of late almost become natural to her. Her 
large blue eyes were beaming with affection as she 
spoke of Adrienne and her recent trial ; and she told 
him how glad she was he was with her, for no one 
seemed to have the influence with her he had. 

* You know/ she said, * Uncle Charles is too much 
a soldier to understand ladies. As long as they are 
thoroughly well, and in perfect health, and no 
sorrows, then he gets on with them ; but he does not 
know how to meet such occasions as the present. 
And what are you going to do, Adrienne dear ? ' 

Then Agnes heard of the proposition to go to 
England, and it was with a twinge of regret she 
learnt Adrienne had decided on doing so. 

* I think you are acquainted with my nephew, 
Ivor Trevor ? ' said Mr Trevor, addressing Agnes ; 
* he is over with me now. I am sure he would be 
delighted to see you again. It is some time since 
you met, is it not ? ' 

Adrienne, who at once saw Agnes' startled con- 
fusion, came to the rescue, though till now she had 
not joined in their conversation. 

' It is nearly two years, grandpapa. You remem- 
ber when we were in Naples ? — well, that is the last 
time either of us saw Ivor. How changed he will 
find us.' 

* Two years produce very little change at your 
age.' 

* And is Mr Trevor going to make any stay here ? ' 
asked Agnes, now sufficiently mistress of herself ta 
speak. 

* I hardly can tell what he means to do. He 
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came over good-naturedly, to accompany me/ 
'Have you not seen him?' asked Agnes sud- 
denly of her cousin. 

' No ; I did not even know tiU just now he was 
in Paris/ 

When Agnes returned home she was more gloomy 
and more discontented with everything and every- 
body than usual. She sat moodily in her own room 
till dinner was announced, then she returned to it 
after eating a few mouthfuls, her temper not im- 
proved. The Duke was fortunately out, or she cer- 
tainly would have made some excuse to quarrel with 
him. Even her little Bijou came in for its share of 
her displeasure. If she could have gone out to the 
opera, theatre, or anywhere where she could have 
changed the current of her thoughts, she would have 
been aU right ; but she could not do that. Her 
cousin's husband not buried more than a week, and 
that cousin being as a sister, it would have been, to 
say the least of it, very bad taste; and this im- 
prisonment helped to increase her irritation. She 
wished now she had decided to go back to Adri- 
enne. Why should she not ? It was not late ; 
the carriage could be ready in twenty minutes ; if 
she found Adrienne gone to her own room, she could 
sit there with her half an hour. She would at any 
rate be able to speak ; she could bear this oppress- 
ive loneliness no longer ; so she rang the bell and 
desired the carriage should be brought round im-' 
mediately. She went to her bed-room, and taking 
up a white camelia that lay on the dressing-table, she 
told her maid to put it in her hair, — ^then wrapping 
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herself up in a large Indian Caslimere shawl, she 
went off, her good spirits returned, and all traces 
of discontent gone from her face. 

It was about half-past nine when the servant 
opened the door of the small drawing-room, at the 
end of, and closed off from, the larger rooms, and an- 
noimced the Duchess de la Rouciere. There, stand 
ing with his back to the fire, immediately facing the 
door, was Ivor Trevor. He was talking to Adrienne, 
who was sitting close to him. He broke off from 
what he was saying, and after half a moment's hesi- 
tation he advanced in a natural easy manner, shook 
hands with her, complimented her on her good looks, 
placed a chair for her, returned to his post, and after 
Adrienne had greeted her cousin took up the 
thread of his conversation as if nothing had inter- 
rupted it. 

And Agnes, with a heaving breast, and her hands 
clenched so tightly that her nails forced themselves 
through the skin, sat down ready to weep with 
anger and indignation. Her heart beat, the colour 
rose to her cheeks, and — what for? Would she 
have had Ivor Trevor meet her differently ? Had 
she been a happy wife, how would it have been ? 
and he had nothing to do with that question : he did 
not know whether she loved her husband or not. 
What Fred Bennett had told him was all he had 
ever heard on the subject, and that was only surmise. 
But in truth Ivor did not trouble his head about it : 
the past, he felt it now, was past with him, and an 
end to all connected with it. 

After a little the conversation became general. 
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Agnes said, in a tone that was not very flattering to 
Adrienne's guests, but she spoke in pique, 

* I did not know you had company, Adrienne, or 
I should not have come to-night. I thought to find 
you alone.' 

* Company, Agnes ! indeed, I am not likely to 
have that.' 

* If you call me company,' said Ivor, * I will leave 
at once ; ' but he spoke laughingly, as if not the least 
put out ; so Agnes failed, if it were her intention to 
annoy him. 

* No,' she replied in a careless manner, * it is not 
one, but the two or three that make a whole. What 
I meant was,' she continued, and turning to Philip 
Trevor, * that I seem to disturb a family party.' 

* Hardly,' he said, * when you are one of us.' 
But there was, for all that, an awkwardness over 

every one. It arose entirely through poor Agnes, 
who could not shake off her own feelings of pain and 
annoyance. She was glad at last to make the hour 
an excuse for her departure. When she rose Ivor, as 
a natural necessity, offered her his arm to conduct her 
to her carriage. She was nearly at the bottom of 
the stairs when he felt her arm rest more heavily on 
his, and then she half spoke, half whispered : 

* Have you forgiven me, Ivor ? ' 

* Most thoroughly,' he replied, * supposing there 
was anything to forgive.' 

* I have suffered for my folly. I might have been 
happy as your wife ; but — I am miserable — heart- 
broken ! ' 

They were at the carriage, and the servant hold- 
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ing the door open. Ivor handed her in, bowed, and 
returned to Adrienne. 

Poor Agnes ! She did indeed pay dearly for 
going to Paestum ! She was Duchess de la Bouciere, 
it was true; and she was returning to her home, 
which was everything enormous wealth could make 
it, but — the Duke was in it ! 

She had learnt now that wealth will not make 
happiness by itself. She learnt it, however, too late. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Once more there reigned bustle and confusion at 
Milton Rectory, Mrs Simmons being driven tliis 
time to her wits' end to put all straight by the 4th 
of March, the day fixed for the arrival of the 
widowed Marquise de Falloux. Mr Trevor had 
never been so fidgety before. He kept bustling 
about, sending the servants from what they were 
doing, to attend to something he thought more 
important ; scolding the workmen for their dilatori- 
ness ; every day declaring the rooms could not pos- 
sibly be ready, the walls would be damp, for he had 
had those set apart for Adrienne all newly papered 
and refiimished, — and, in short, the people hardly 
recognized their eaay master in the restless, exacting 
gentleman constantly looking after them. 

* "Were it not that I know to the contrary,' said 
Mrs Simmons to the housekeeper up at a neighbour- 
ing house, 'were it not that I know to the con- 
trary, Mrs Rosam, I should think my master was 
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going to bring home a bride. Yoa never did see 
the hubbub he is making, — jovl wonH know the 
]toctf>ry. Bless you! the gimeraeks that arriTe 
daily must cost a mint of money alone. All the 
rcx>mH are white and gold, and blue silk, and pink 
silk, and chintz, with little rose-buds and lilies of 
tlio valley ; why, the house begins to look like a 
fairy puluce. And all that for his grand-daughter.' 

^ Well, but, Mrs Simmons, the like of those 
French people, with their grand sounding titles, live 
in all that sort of Brummagen display. I used to live 
in a family once that had foreign Mends, and I 
lioard plenty then about the grandeur of their 
sitting-rooms and the misery of their bedrooms, — 
all very well to look at, but no comfort. But his 
revcreucc is very fond of this lady, isn't he ? ' 

* Of course he is, or else what would he make 
Huch a fuss for ? Well, thank the stars for one 
thing, — iliat great big brute — the creature that stole 
the baby — you know — ' 

' The dog ? ' 

' Well, you may call him a dog, but I think he 
was u fiend ; he won't be with her. I really think, 
if ho had boon coming too, I must have given master 
warning.* 

' Wliy, the buU kiUed him, didnH he ? ' 

' Ho did. But I wasn't sure he was dead till I 
saw him buried, and now I have somewhat of a fear 
he will turn up again some day.' 

Nothing had ever been more trying to Mrs 
Simmons than the extraordinary ways of poor 
Moses, and the dog seemed aware of the terror he 
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inspired, and gloried in playing tricks in conse- 
quence. She but spoke the truth when she said she 
doubted his being a dog at all ; however, his un- 
timely end put a stop to all unfriendly intentions, 
and she had ceased to think of him any more, till 
now the recollection that he could not accompany 
his mistress was haHed with indescribable thankful- 
ness. 

It was not without reason that Mr Trevor urged 
on the workmen to hasten the completion of their 
task. The time for Adrienne's arrival was very near, 
and yet the rooms were not ready to receive the 
furniture, which was crammed, in its cases, in the 
coach-house and lofts till such time as it could be 
placed in rooms. 

Adrienne remained in Paris. She had decided ac- 
cording to Mr Trevor's advice, not to go to Marseilles 
till the autumn. There was really nothing to take her 
there before that time but poor Adele's wish, and she 
moreover dreaded going unless some of her own could 
have gone with her. Henri could, and Ivor also, but 
it was deemed more prudent they should not, so she 
stayed in Paris till she went over to Ed gland. Made- 
moiselle de Falloux remained with her till the week 
previous to her departure, and then with a sorrow- 
ing heart she bid her farewell, and returned to her 
home at Falloux, which, as she wrote on that paper 
old M. Garras persuaded her to scribble her thoughts 
on, she never left again. She stayed there till she 
was placed in the family vault beneath the chapel 
attached to the chateau, imloved and almost unre- 
gretted. 
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General de Motteville accompanied liis daughter 
to England. He had never been at Milton since he 
was there with her mother, and as they drove from 
the Longbridge station to the Rectory he seemed to 
go back to the time when Mary Trevor sat by his 
side, — a gentle, loving bride. Ah, it is when people 
have gone through the best part of their lives that 
they begin to see the realities of it with clearer eyes 
and a calmer judgment than when youth and pros- 
perity hold up a seductive veil before them. General 
de Motteville never felt his wife's death more than 
at this moment, when he was taking their only and 
widowed child to that home where her mother 
had passed her life, and where she died in giving 
birth to her. Mary Trevor rose up before Charles de 
Motteville's eyes in all the freshness of her youth 
and beauty : her fair, sweet face, her soft, loving blue 
eyes; her gentle nature, her graceful manner. And 
then he saw her laid out on her bed, dead — scarcely 
twenty years of age, and she was taken from him ! He 
grieved for her then, after a fashion, — ^but he grieved 
for her now with a heart the world had taught how 
to value the true and pure-minded. He had not 
valued her as she deserved when he possessed her, 
but he valued her now, and, though late, did justice 
to her memory. Adrienne remarked her father's 
silence. 

* Yes, dear,' he said, * I was occupied thinking of 
the past. • The last time you were here, child, you 
had your husband by your side ; the last time I was 
here your mother sat by me as you are doing now. 
I have not been here since she died, Adrienne.' 
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Adrienne was silent now. Her mother's name 
was sacred to her, and any mention of it, at any 
time, made her thoughtful. It was this worship of 
her mother's memory that had caused her to cling so 
to any member of her family. 

'Papa, she is happier as she is,' said Adrienne 
after a little ; * there is nothing but sorrow in this 
world, and she has been spared that.' 

'I canH reason in that way,' said her father. 
' Had your mother lived we might have been very 
happy ; as it is, I do not see what right you have 
to complain. You have had little trouble, you have 
not really known what sorrow means. Your hus- 
band's death must have been a shock — ' 

' And a sorrow, papa. I assure you as long as I 
live I shall have an affectionate feeling for his 
memory, and ever remember I have lost a true and 
kind friend. I do not say I loved him as a woman 
ought to love her husband, but I had a feeling of 
deep respect and affection, and I now think that I 
did not half value him as I ought.' 

* Well, that is all very natural and very right, 
but you will soon get over your regret-*-it is not of 
that kind that will haunt you for years. "No ; mo- 
ments of great joy or great sorrow will rise up in 
after life, and either inflict pleasure or pain.' 

Philip Trevor received his son-in-law and grand- 
daughter with an affectionate, warm greeting : he 
was at the door ready to welcome them as they drove 
up. As he saw Charles de Motteville again beneath 
his roof, he, too, seemed to live in the past. Adri- 
enne, older now by several years than her mother 
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was then, was still sufficiently like to complete the 
illusion. The whole seemed like a dream, a sad 
dream, but one, very fortunately, there was no time 
to dwell on. 

Adrienne was pleased with everything, and 
thanked her grandfather for all his care and thought 
of her, and told him she could not imagine the 
rooms were the same, they looked so beautiful, and 
everything in them she could possibly desire. 

General de Motteville's stay was not to exceed a 
fortnight, — ^his habits and tastes were ill adapted for 
an English country house. He never knew how to 
pass his time. Hedges, fields, rocks, and sea, were 
poor exchanges to him for his boulevards, cafes, 
clubs, and theatres. He liked riding, if in the Bois 
de Boulogne, but the Devonshire lanes bored him ; 
driving he never cared for. But for old associations 
Milton Rectory would have been insupportable. How 
different were these long wearisome days to those he 
spent in wooing and winning the fair daughter of 
the house. "What a strange fatality it seemed, his 
meeting her at that Plymouth ball, and how quickly 
the rest followed, — one twelvemonth saw him a 
husband, a father, and a widower ! Sad facts to look 
back on. 

*Papa, you must see Deanley before you return,' 
said Adrienne. *I am sure you forget it. In all 
these long years it must have faded from your 
memory, and it is such a beautiful old place. Don't 
you think, grandpapa, this would be a good day to 
drive over ? it is so fine, and the sun so warm, we 
shall see it to advantage.' 
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* As you like, dear ; I am quite at your disposal. 
You recollect it, de Motteville ? ' 

* Yes, I do, partially; an old grey stone house in 
the Tudor style, with gloomy rooms; and then at 
that time a lot of squabbling children, — I remember 
that distinctly enough/ 

* You will find it quiet enough now — ^too quiet, I 
am afraid. To me nothing is more dreary than to go 
over to Deanley in its forsaken state.' 

* It belongs to young Trevor, of course ? ' 

* Oh, entirely. But you can hardly expect him 
to live in it alone. He wished his mother and sisters 
to remain, but they very properly refused. It never 
does to remain a guest in a house where you have 
been master ; besides, if Ivor married, they woidd 
then have had to turn out, and probably would have 
felt it a hardship.' 

* Adrienne and I can go over without you, if you 
like,' said the General. 

* No, no, I will go ; besides, Ivor is always glad 
when I ride over and give a look round the place, 
and then report to him.' 

* Besides, grandpapa, it does you good. "We have 
been here ten days, and you have not once been 
beyond the village.' 

*I will go, child. "We had better start early. 
It is a good twelve miles' drive.' 

The first part of the way, across the Moorland, 
was quite fresh, and cloaks and wrappers were 
welcome, but the moment they entered the hedged- 
in roads, those Devonshire lanes, their earth walls 
rising ten and twelve feet high on either side, and 
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covered with primroses and violets, the temperature 
completely changed. 

* What a climate you have ! ' said the General, 
lifting his hat and throwing open his great coat. 
* Just now T felt nearly perished, and now it is too 
hot.' 

* We met the wind on the high open groimd, and 
here we are sheltered.' 

* But these changes are enough to kill one.' 

* And they do. Few people can stand March, 
with impunity in England ; yet we are supposed to 
have a wonderfully small share of the east winds in 
this part. It is the mildest county in the kingdom, 
and this neighbourhood the warmest part of it.' 

* I delight in these fresh winds,' said Adrienne. 
' They make me feel strong and able to do anything, 
and walk any distance.' 

* Ah, I remember all this well,' said the General, 
as they neared the Deanley property. All here, on 
both sides of the road, belongs to the estate, does it 
not?' 

* Yes, all as far as you can see. That is not very 
far from this point, but as we reach the top of the 
hill you will see better. The property stretches 
away past Longbridge parish, and extends over a 
part of the moor. It is a fine estate in extent, but 
does not bring in more than a, good three thousand 
a year.' 

* Not a bad fortune in our country.' 

* Nor in this, if you have it all to spend ; but 
Ivor must keep up the place, and there are so many 
expenses not calculated on.' 
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* If anjrtliing happened to him it comes to you, 
does it not ? ' 

*Yes; but I trust in God that may never 
happen/ 

As they entered the grounds the General at 
once recalled the house and gardens, and lake and 
orangery. It seemed to him the same as when he 
saw it five-and-twenty years ago. 

* How proud Mr Trevor used to be of his plants 
and trees/ he said, as they drove by the orangery. 
*I often wondered how he could spend so much 
time and expense on that walk ; but it stands alone, I 
suppose, in England ? ' 

* Quite. There is nothing like it anywhere ; indeed, 
there could not be, for I do not think in all the 
country another spot could be found situated as it 
is, — sheltered by the rising ground from the north, 
and from the east and west by those shrubberies, and 
exposed to the south. Holloa ! the house seems open. 
An airing day, I suppose.' 

And Mr Trevor rang the bell; and as the 
servant opened the door, he saw some one coming 
down the staircase, but the stained- glass window cast 
so gloomy a light over it, that he did not see it 
was his nephew till he heard his voice. 

* Here I am to welcome you all,' said Ivor, coming 
forward ; * and ^it is well you came to-day, for my 
patience was nearly worn out, and most certainly I 
should have been at Milton to-night.' 

* Why, what do you mean ? ' asked Philip Trevor. 

* Mean ! Why, that for four mortal days have I 
been moping to death here by myself, and only re- 
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trained from committing any Tudence br Ike 
lection that the next day might bring too.' 

* But, then, you expected ns? ' said AdrieniM*, 

* Of course I did« I was sore the General would 
not leave without coming over to Deanlejr, and see- 
ing the old spot again ; and I thought how dreaiy it 
would be for him to see the place shot up, so I resolTed 
to come here and have eyerything ready. Come 
into the dinner-room first, where I hope we may find 
sufficient refreshment to keep you from starving till 
you get back*' 

'What an extraordinary fellow you are, Ivor. 
If you have been here four days, why have you not 
been over to Milton ? ' 

' Because I thought you were best alone. Besides, 
I wanted you here first. But I will come now when- 
ever you ask me/ 

' Well, we ought at least to thank you very much 
for thinking of us alL And I assure you/ said the 
General, * it is quite another thing to see a house as 
this now is, or packed up and deserted. How bright 
and cheerful it all looks ! ^ 

' It does, indeed,' said Philip Trevor. ' I do not 
know when I have seen Deanley looking so welL 
And what a quantity of flowers you have here, Ivor ; 
why, you have turned the conservatory inside out.' 

They took luncheon, then strolled through the 
house, and then into the grounds. Ivor and Adrienne 
led the way, and took the winding path that led to 
the upper terrace walk. There was a fine view from 
here of Longbridge and the estuary ; and stretching 
away, far across the moorland, was Milton, and the 
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magnificent Bay of Coombe, — ^the waters were spark- 
ling in the sunshine, and looking so cheery and full 
of life, from the numbers of ships passing near land 
on their way to Plymouth. 

'What are you thinking of so seriously, Adri- 
enne?' 

* I ? I was thinking of th^ last time we were 
standing together like this, looking down from a 
height on another kind of scene, but so beautiful, of 
mountains, city, country, and sea. Do you remember 
it ? When we went up to St Ebno, and the Bay of 
Naples with all its glorious surroundings was at our 
feet ; and then when we looked out of that window, 
in the cloisters belonging to the Monastery of San 
Martino, and the old — ' 

* Yes, yes ; I remember it all. But why recall 
that now ? Beyond our standing on a height there is 
no resemblance between then and now.' 

* No, none. But you asked me my thoughts.' 
And Adrienne sighed. 

' This is calm, peaceful, and substantial ; there is 
to me something fleeting and frothy, if I can use the 
expression, in everything one sees on the Continent, 
— a want of stability and reality. You never feel sure 
you will see the same things over again, or the same 
place even. If people do not destroy them, nature 
may. But here in Old England we may be heavy 
and stupid, and devoid of the taste that can render 
an uninteresting object pleasing, but we are sub- 
stantial, and not subject to the changes that they are 
in almost all other European countries.' 

* I think you are right, and it is the same with 
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the people : you rarely change, — you are very con- 
stant/ 

* Unless the object proves unworthy, and then 
pride and self-respect come forward and direct the 
heart/ 

* Oh, Ivor ! Do you think anything but feeling 
directs the heart ? ' 

Adrienne spoke with such warmth and with such 
earnestness, that Ivor turned round suddenly and 
looked at her. For the last few minutes they had 
apparently been speaking at each other, but till now 
their eyes were looking straight away before them, 
far across the deep blue sea. 

* We will talk that question over, Adrienne ; it 
cannot be discussed off-hand, and we have not time 
now, for if I said that I did think something more 
than feeling at times urges one to do and say what 
should only be prompted by affection, you would 
exclaim — what ? And — ^here is your father and my 
uncle. This scenery is very fine of its kind, is it 
not, General?' 

*It is; but to my eyes it wants the rich cul- 
tivation I always associate in my mind with this 
country. That wild, rocky coast scenery in the dis- 
tance, the heather and brushwood far away on the 
moor, do not strike me as English : it is more Scotch 
or Irish, but not to my idea what makes this country 
so charming.' 

*You might have added, or Welsh, for really 
this part of Devonshire is very like the Isle of 
Anglesey. Were you ever at Holyhead, General ? ' 

* Once — a dreary waste, if I recollect rightly ; 
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but it was only on my way to Ireland I saw it. It 
looked as if it had not long been reclaimed from the 
sea. A spot well suited to drive a person, of not 
over strong mind, to commit suicide, if condemned to 
remain there over forty-eight hours.' 

* You know the spot, General,' said Ivor laugh- 
ing. * Well, we are not quite as bad as that here, 
but really but for Milton, and one or two places in 
the neighbourhood, I should certainly go wild if I 
had to spend more than a week at Deanley by myself.' 

* That is because you have always been accustom- 
ed to a house full,' said his uncle; 'but I think when 
solitude becomes a necessity, and must be borne with, 
then it ends by becoming preferred to society, and 
company becomes a nuisance.' 

* Poor grandpapa ! ' said Adrienne, ' I am afraid 
I have come to trouble your hitherto enforced soli- 
tude.' 

* A pleasant form of trouble, dear, and one I am 
prepared to meet with plenty of courage.' 

They walked on round by the back of the 
orangery, but still on the upper terrace, till they 
came to a fir plantation ; there various paths branch- 
ed off in different directions. Adrienne and Ivor 
were in advance, and had not noticed that their 
companions were no longer behind them, till coming 
out by a side road, they looked back and saw they 
were alone. As Adrienne walked on, she kept one 
huge, gigantic fact eirer before her, — that Ivor had 
loved, and might still love, Agnes. Every word he 
said, she kept thrusting this before her memory ; every 
answer she made, she bore this in mind, till at last 
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it seemed to irritate her, for she often answered him 
in a half snappish tone, that he could in no way 
account for, and that she herself regretted. They were 
neither of them sorry when their walk brought them 
to the hall door. The carriage was waiting for 
them ; and after bidding their host adieu, and ex- 
tracting a promise that he would join them at Milton 
on the morrow, they drove oflf. 

And Ivor went to his old arm-chair, and taking 
a cigar, sat and smoked out such strange, wild, fan- 
tastic dreams, that he had to rouse himself at last, 
in order to be assured that he had not really been 
asleep. 

Day-dreams often leave us in a very confused and 
bewildered state. 
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. CHAPTER XIX. 

General de Motteville returned to Paris, and 
Adrienne remained with her grandfather at the Rec- 
tory. She soon entered into all the little trifling occu- 
pations which sum up the existence of a clergyman's 
family in England. She went to see the poor and 
distressed, whether in mind or body, and never came 
away without leaving a substantial proof of her 
sympathy. Society was very limited in the neigh- 
bourhood of Milton ; but had it been otherwise, 
Adrienne would not have joined in it, and she did 
not even wish for anything beyond the quiet pleasure 
she enjoyed with her grandfather. 

Once or twice Ivor had been down to look after 
Deanley, and made his head-quarters at the Rectory : 
he could not bear the solitude of his own home, and 
he gladly accepted his uncle's invitation; besides, he 
never seemed to enjoy Adrienne's singing so much 
as he did now : every evening she sang for a couple 
of hours; and though her audience was small, her 
beautiful voice was thoroughly appreciated. 
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' What a gift it is/ said Ivor one evening, when 
Adrienne had been warbling through a number of 
baUads, favourites with both her grandfather and 
cousin. 'Sing "Dites Lui'' again, Adrienne,' he 
said in a pleading tone ; and once more Adrienne 
sang the pretty song out of Offenbach's most favour- 
ed opera, — sang it, as it seemed to Ivor, who had 
heard it a dozen times on the stag^, as no one else 
could. 

And thus passed the days and evenings so 
pleasantly, that the weeks and months flew by, and 
Adrienne's journey to Falloux could no longer be 
postponed. 

* It is very true, my dear child,' said Mr Trevor 
when one morning, after having received a letter 
from Mademoiselle de Falloux, and another from 
her father, she broached the subject of her leaving, 
and pointed out the necessity of placing things at 
Falloux on such a footing that she would be free to 
stay where she liked. * Very true, but I so dread 
your leaving me. I feel, if you once go, you will 
not come back. I know how it will be, — ^they will 
persuade you to remain in Paris for the winter ; you 
see how the Duchess de la Rouciere writes constantly 
begging you to return.' 

* The fact of my being happier with you than 
any one else, grandpapa, will itself insure my return. 
I wish to be quiet this winter; and were I in Paris I 
would not go out. But I have no doubt it will take 
some weeks to see to all that has to be settled. I 
know I shall be bewildered with all the business, and 
I shall not know what to do about Falloux; and then 
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the house in Paris, with all the plate and furniture, 
and the carriages and horses. I don't like selling 
them, and yet what is the use of all those things to 
me?' 

*I told you before, dearest Adrienne, wealth 
brings its cares, but they are of a nature not to 
distress you very much. You have your father to 
help and direct you/ 

' Papa hates trouble, and hates leaving Paris ; 
and I am sure if he go to Falloux with me, as of 
course he must, he will leave me there to manage as 
best I can.' 

* I wish I could go with you ; not that I could 
be of much use.' 

*Yes, you would in every possible way. But 
there is no use in my wishing for an. impossibility; I 
have never dwelt on your going, for you proved to 
me how utterly unable you are to leave here for so 
long as it would be necessary if you went with me.' 

' Do not worry yourself, dear ; all will go right. 
Were I you, I would sell nothing at present. T would 
leave everything just as it is. You may be very- 
glad of your house in Paris ; and as to Falloux, 
whilst the old lady lives, it would not be kind or 
right to attempt to sell it.' 

* That is exactly my feeling. It is so easy, too, 
to leave things as they are. I am afraid I am like 
papa in that respect. I hate trouble.' 

It was nearly the end of October when Mr Trevor 
went up to London with his granddaughter, on her 
way to Paris. They remained a day or two the 
guests of Mrs Trevor ; and there, for the first time 
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since tHey parted at Naples, sHe met Fred Bennett, 
now engaged to be married to Harriet Trevor. 

* Fancy all these huge changes since we met ! ' he 
exclaimed one morning when they were together for 
a few minates alone. * Did yon ever think I should 
marry, and all that sort of thing ? now, tell me 
honestly.' 

* I confess I was rather surprised,' said Adrienne ; 
'you so hated doing anything when I knew you, 
that I hardly know how you were not too lazy even 
to make love.' 

' Well, it's a lazy occupation ; you can do such a 
lot of it with your eyes, and then you know it 
doesn't entail your getting up in the middle of the 
night, and all that sort of thing. And Harry is so 
good, and lets me smoke without grumbling. I 
have made a good choice, haven't I ? ' 

* Indeed, I think you have.' 

* And then you see my father was always anxious 
I should marry, and when he died, and all that sort of 
thing, he made me make a sort of promise I wouldn't 
be long about it ; so I think I am dev — awfully 
lucky. And now you will soon be my cousin ; jolly 
that, isn't it ? Tell me about that splendid dragon, the 
Duchess de la Rouciere. She isn't happy, is she ? 
She couldn't be, married to that beast, especially 
after having been engaged to Trevor, who is such a 
good fellow, and such a thorough gentleman.' 

* No, she is not happy. Poor Agnes ! I some- 
times think she married in pique.' 

* No, I don't. I think she liked the money and 
being a Duchess, and she ^did not know the man's 
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nature. And you are off to your own country ? I 
am sorry for that. But you'll come back^ won't you ? 
We are to be married in January, and I should so 
like you to see me polished off, and all that sort of 
thing.' 

* In the first place, Mr Bennett, I consider this 
my country just as much as France ; and in the next, 
I am coming back ; and as it vould give me real 
pleasure,' she continued, laughing, *to see you 
"polished off, and all that sort of thing," I cer- 
tainly will try and be here in time.' 

Adrienne was sorry to leave ; but once off she 
began to experience the pleasure always felt at re- 
turning home, and of meeting the many dear to her 
she had left in Paris. Her affection for Agnes had 
become stronger, as she imagined her cousin to be 
in need of sjmapathy, and she too clung more to 
Adrienne than of yore. They had much to talk 
about when they met, and many were the questions 
on both sides that had to be answered. There was 
little improvement in Agnes' home, — she spoke of her 
husband as a necessary evil that she must bear with 
till the end. 

* You never try to induce him to change,' said 
Adrienne one afternoon when they were driving 
together. * I think if you spoke to him gently, he 
might try to avoid doing and saying things that 
annoy you ; but you treat him with such haughtiness 
and contempt, that I am not surprised he rather 
exaggerates his faults in your presence instead of 
avoiding them.' 

*My dear Adrienne, you don't know the man. 
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He 18 by nature coarse, by education coarse, and by 
habit coarse ; tben what is there to hope for ? Be- 
sides, I cannot change my nature; I cannot treat 
him differently ; but for all that, I do not want Hhe 
world to know of my trouble. You know I am not 
like you. I dare say you could not endure the life 
I lead ; but except at times it does not worry me. 
When he is not there I am happy enough : it is 
only when I am compelled to bear with his society 
I feel inclined to turn restive. But don't let us 
waste words about him. Tell me what your plans 
are. When do you go to Falloux ? ' 

* I ought to be there now, only I have lingered 
on here, not liking to leave you all ; and I feel glad 
to be at home again, though I was very sorry to 
leave Milton, and you know I never had any love 
for Falloux. I wish you would go there with me. 
I do not want to stay longer than to put everything 
in M. Descamp's hands. Do you think the Duke 
would let you go ? ' 

* Probably he would be very glad to get rid of 
me. But, Adrienne, do ask Henri to go with you. 
You know how fond he is of you, and yet lately there 
seems to be a coldness between you. What is it ? ' 

* Indeed I cannot tell. You know how I love 
Henri, — he is the same as a brother to me. Of course 
I will ask him, but then you must come as well ; in 
that case I shall look forward to instead of dreading 
the journey.' 

And so it was arranged. Henri at first declined ; 
but Adrienne, recollecting Agnes had said some cold- 
was between them, made it a point with him, 
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and begged him to go to please her, and looked up 
at him with an expression that she meant nothing 
by, but that he misconstrued, and then he promised, 
and Adrienne seemed happy. 

The Marquise de Falloux was never received at 
the old chS,teau with so real and heartfelt a welcome 
as she was on this occasion by her sister-in-law. 
There were no stately reception, no hard freezing 
looks, but a quiet kindly greeting and simple words, 
expressing her pleasure at seeing her. Even Agnes, 
who had always been a torment to her, she welcomed 
sincerely, and Henri too. Sorrow had softened poor 
Adele and crushed her spirit. She found out — a 
little late, truly — that life is too short to spend it all 
in fighting, so she unfurled a flag of truce on her 
brother's death, and was all the happier for the 
peace she herself enjoyed by permitting others to 
have it. 

M. Descamp and his blue bag were again in- 
stalled at Falloux. There were a great many papers 
Adrienne had to read through, a great many matters 
that required her attention, — documents to sign, and 
all sorts of business that gave her much trouble, and 
afforded the little notary much pleasure and profit. 

At the end of a fortnight Adrienne learnt with 

infinite delight that everything was finished, and 

that she was free to leave Falloux when she liked. 

She was telling this to Henri, and added she was 

sure he would be glad at the release, as he must 

have found the time dull and stupid. They were in 

the breakfast-room at the time, and both standing 

near a pleasantly warm wood fire. After remaining 
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slent &r a tifmp. Henri soddsilir tamed roazxd snd 
3aifL 

^Adrxiexme* I can Bear liim sasgense no longer, 
life lias been a hnidsL to me for some time, &€m 
tile doubt I &el thut exsts to my irc^es and kc^ws 
evtt' being realized. You. know^ you must know, 
liow I bare loved you : for years you have beea my 
acie tbougbt : as ebiLdreu we loTed one another ; but 
now. Adrienne^ do tou loTe me ? ean tou — will twh 
become my wife ? Speaks dearest ; do not remain 
slent ; tell me at once tbe worst* if I am ever to 
bear it.' 

* Ob, Henri, dear Henri, stop ! I am so grieved, 
so sorry, if I cause you a moment's pain,, but I can- 
not — be your wife. I love you, I love you very 
dearly, but as a brotker — dcm't loot so grieved. 
Henri ! don''t» I prav vou : I feel mv own heart 
throbbing with sorrow to think I am causing any to 
you ; but it is best to speak the truth at once. Oh, 
whv did vou ever think of me ? ' 

* Ah, why, indeed ! Grod help me, I have been 
buoying up my hopes of late — and only to have them 
thus rudely CTushed! Adrienne, forgive me. I 
think I have been mad these last few months, or I 
never could have imagined that, far away in your 
English home, thoughts of me could ever have 
arisen to justify my prayer just now. But I have 
loved you so long, — I became blind, I think. For- 
get it all, Adrienne, and — ^I am your brother still, 
am I not ? ' 

* Dearest Henri, always ! I love you Bo much, I 
would have given worlds to have saved you this.* 
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But from that moment the easy affectionate inti- 
macy that had hitherto existed between Adrienne 
and Henri ceased. Both felt a barrier had grown 
up, and stood out in relief whenever they found 
themselves alone, though it faded when others were 
by. Adrienne was so astonished, so startled by 
Henri's avowal of his love, that she at first could 
not comprehend it, and scarcely knew how to stop 
him when speaking to her. But he had no reason 
to complain, — ^he could not accuse her of having 
deceived him. It was his own mad, blind folly, and 
but for that he would have recollected his fears of 
her being attached to another, and his jealous 
misery at the ball given by his sister when she was 
Countess d'Aurillac. 

The stay at Falloux was fortunately at a close. 
Both felt it would be a relief to get away. Adrienne 
asked her sister-in-law to return with them to Paris. 

' It will do you good,' she said, ' and cheer you up.' 

* 1^0, my dear ; but I thank you much. I will 
stay here and take care of the place for you. It will 
soon all be yours ; and the only wish I have is, that if 
ever you marry again, and have a boy, you will let 
him take our name and have this place.' 

'I am not likely to marry,' replied Adrienne; 
' but I will give you the promise you ask.' 

Old Jerome was the only*servant at Falloux 
Adrienne felt much interest in. She would have liked 
to have taken him with her, but the old man, though 
gratified at her desire to do so, and would willingly 
have devoted the remainder of his life to her, begged 
to be left at Falloux. * Some one must attend to the 
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stables/ lie said, and added^ with a sorrowful smile, 
* though there are not many horses in them now; 
and I am not fitted for much beyond going about 
here/ 

So Jerome was left at Falloux, and with an an- 
nuity for his life, which made him think himself 
almost to be envied. 

The journey back to Paris was not so cheerful as 
it was to Marseilles. Henri was gloomy and silent. 
They slept at Lyons and Dijon ; and the hotel at the 
latter place being very full, Agnes and Adrienne 
had to occupy the same room, when Agnes said to her 
cousin, 

* I fancy you know what is the matter with 
Henri.' 

' Why should I know P ' said Adrienne. * I see 
he is not in good spirits ; but perhaps he is not well, 
and that always makes a man feel dull.' 

* Henri is not ill, Adrienne. Why do you pretend 
not to know ? I can tell you. He has proposed to you, 
and you have refused him. Poor Henri ! I have 
long known he had ceased to care for you as a sister 
only.' 

'Then why did you press me to ask him to 
Falloux ? ' 

* Why ? Because I thought it might bring matters 
to a crisis ; and so it has, you see.' 

* Yes ; but it has given me great pain and him 
too, and it appears to me you might have avoided it/ 

* How was I to know you would not accept him P 
He is young, handsome, gentlemanly, clever, and — 
worships you. I wish you could have loved him, 
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Adrienne. I should like you to have married him/ 
Adrienne was silent. She made no reply, but she 
began to fancy she imderstood why Agnes wished 
her to marry her brother, and had probably en- 
couraged him with the idea that she cared for him. 

Adrienne found letters awaiting her in Paris 
from her grandfather and Harriet Trevor, the former 
urging her return to England, and the latter telling 
her that the 15th of January was fixed for her 
wedding. Adrienne did not reply to either immedi- 
ately, much as she desired to return to England, — she 
wished to pass Christmas Day, the anniversary of her 
husband's death, quietly and alone in Paris, and she 
knew if she did not stay where she was she must 
either stop other people's pleasure or join in it, and 
that she could not do. At last she wrote and ex- 
plained this to her grandfather, but promised him 
she would return in time for Harriet's marriage. 

Christmas Day was a sad anniversary to the 
Marquise de Falloux. She passed it alone, and did 
little else than call to mind every incident of that 
day year ago. Her getting up and finding the 
beautiful jewels on her table ; her going to thank 
her husband, and so through the day to the last 
terrible scene of all. Several people called, but she 
had given orders none but her own family were to 
be admitted. Her father came, but no one else. Even 
Lucile was thankful when the day was over, for the 
dulness had penetrated even to her. Agnes had 
asked her cousin to dine with her, and thought her 
intensely stupid that she would not go. Sentiment 
was utterly incomprehensible to the Duchess, and 
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she thought it a kind of mania that Adrienne was 
capable of shutting herself up, and devoting a day, 
not to mouFning and tears, but to a respectful and 
gratefiil recollection of her husband. It was no 
longer sorrow she felt, but regret, — regret deep and 
sincere. Such things were a mystery to Agnes. She 
comprehended a violent, passionate grief, such as her 
own nature was capable of feeling for a couple of 
hours; but an enduring sorrow or a lasting regret 
was beyond her. 

A year had now elapsed, and Adrienne might 
have laid aside her mourning, and once again entered 
into society, but she would not do so : the heavy deep 
black was replaced by something lighter, and she 
did not refuse to go where she met intimate friends 
only ; and this was not assumed, but arose from the 
sincerity of her regret, which those who knew the 
genuineness of her character gave her credit for. 

The 15th of January was drawing near, and 
Adrienne was debating in her mind what her best 
plan would be : to go over and return, to go over 
and stay, or make an excuse and not go over at all. 
The reason of her arguing the question in all its 
phases was very simple. Her heart spoke out so dis- 
tinctly and loudly its desire to go, that she began to 
hesitate whether it would be right to do so. And 
then she began a new chapter in her life, — a short 
chapter, but a trying one. She saw full well her 
inclination lay in a line that might prove danger- 
ous. Should she go — and nm her chance ? or had 
she the courage to stay away ? It was no longer a 
question of right and wrong : her decision did not 
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rest any more on her loyalty to lier husband. She 
now could, without a reproach, act as she liked, do as 
she felt inclined — yes, but would not this doing as 
she felt inclined be the very means perhaps of mar- 
ring her prospects of happiness? Her prospects! 
What were they ? She asked herself the question, 
but the answer that arose to her mind was too con- 
fused to understand ; and before she could unravel its 
meaning, she was interrupted by the announcement 
of a visitor. She did not catch the name, but the 
next moment Ivor Trevor walked in. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

There is something awkward and confusing in 
being suddenly confronted witli the objects of your 
private thoughts, especially if they have been of the 
conflicting character of Adrienne's. There is an 
unpleasantness about it, as if one were convicted of 
an unworthy act. The sudden interruption produces 
likewise a want of ease, and an impossibility to 
assume one's natural manner, a difficulty of framing 
words of greeting, still less of welcome, a disposition 
to appear hurt and annoyed, an injured feeling creeps 
over one, and the result of the whole is, to seem ta 
be precisely the reverse of what we are. 

By little and little this wears off, and we regret 
the absurdity we have been guilty of. So it was with 
Adrienne. Though she felt excessively astonished at 
her cousin's arrival, she thought it best not to let it 
be seen, and she greeted Ivor so strangely that it 
flashed across him that he had better have saved 
himself the time and trouble his journey had cost 
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him. She said, * How do you do ? * as if she 
had parted with him on the previous day. By 
degrees, however, she became her natural self; her 
frank, warm manner returned, her eyes sparkled and 
her cheeks flushed with pleasure as she listened to 
his relation of all the family councils that had been 
held as to the best way of securing her presence at 
Harrietts marriage, and the unanimous vote that he 
should go over and bring her back. 

It is pleasant to feel others like to have us, and 
more than that, that they are actually wishing for us. 
It is so seldom any one can really enjoy that pleasure^ 
— grave doubts arise as to whether we are not wanted 
for something more than our mere selves ; it may be 
our fortune, or our influence, or our powers of enter- 
taining others, or some attractive talent. Heaven 
knows what, but seldom is it from pure straight- 
forward individual liking that we are sought after. 
But these doubts — doubts belonging to those of 
maturer years than the young Marquise — did not 
cross Adrienne's mind, — she only thought how kind 
they all were to wish for her, and the least she 
could do, after their having so warmly expressed a 
desire for her presence, was to go, and make the best 
of circumstances afterwards. 

General de Motteville began to think there was 
something more in Jvor's quiet, earnest manner than 
mere cousinly attentions, but he said nothing to his 
daughter. He imagined a woman who had been a 
. wife for several years, and a widow for one, ought to 
be capable of looking after herself, or if not, with 
such experience, she never would be. The General 
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thouglit all women were better married tHan single; 
and if Adrienne chose to many this time according 
to her own will and fancy, she had fairly earned the 
right, having followed his leadership before; though, 
perhaps, had he been consulted, he would have pre- 
ferred the French to the £nglish cousin ; but poor 
Henri's star was not in the ascendant, and he had, 
as soon as he heard of Ivor Trevor's arrival, gone off 
to stay with some friends in Brittany. 

The Greneral received the news of his daughter's 
resolve to return to England for a few weeks with 
something between a grunt and a groan, and said 
she seemed to be amazingly fond of its foggy, damp 
climate, to choose such a season. But the wedding 
was the excuse, and she went. Mr Trevor was to be 
in London ; he was to perform the ceremony, and 
the day after Adrienne was to return with her grand- 
father into Devonshire. 

Nothing could exceed the quiet happiness of the 
party assembled at Westwood Terrace, — there did not 
seem a single drawback. Laura and her husband 
were there also, and Mr Wood was to lend his voice 
in aiding Mr Trevor to unite the couple for whom all 
looked so bright and prosperous. Presents flowed 
in from friends and relations on all sides, and many 
were very handsome. The morning dawned bitterly 
cold, but bright and clear, and everything finished 
as it had begun, prosperously and agreeably. 

The first dull moment was when Fred and Harriet 
drove off, and their bright, happy faces were gone. 
Then Mrs Trevor seemed to realize the fact that the 
youngest and cheeriest of her group was gone ; true, 
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to be happier than she had ever been before, but 
none the less gone — lost to her. 

The Woods, still wrapped up in one another, were 
glad all was over, as now they could return to their 
parsonage. They were the most abominably, aggra- 
vatingly contented couple possible. Adrienne would 
have liked to have remained a little while longer in 
London. Perhaps this arose from her having seen so 
little of it, or that she liked the Trevor girls, or — 

* What are you doing, Adrienne, all alone here ? ' 
said Ivor, as he came into the drawing-room, and 
found his cousin sitting over the fire. 

' I was thinking of the long journey to-morrow, 
and how cold it will be.' 

* Why don't you stay with us a little longer ? ' 
said Ivor after a moment's pause. 'London is 
pleasanter at this season than the country.' 

* Yes, perhaps it is ; but I cannot let grandpapa 
return alone.' 

' He cannot always have you. He might spare 
you to us a little.' 

* But I have been here more than a week.' 

* It seems a long time to you, does it ? ' 

* No ; on the contrary, very short, — ^it has passed 
very quickly.' 

* Then stay with us another week. I know my 
mother is very anxious you should, and my sisters 
also, and — so am I.' 

Adrienne looked up. Ivor was serious. Suddenly 
a scene opened before her, of one night when she 
had been in a kind of delirium, and she had risen 
from her bed — it was in Naples — and she had crept to 
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the door that led from the ante-room into the sitting- 
room; and she heard a voice — the same voice that 
now said * so am I ' — speaking words of love to 
another — ^and she uttered a sound that might have 
been a groan of anguish, and covered her face with, 
her hands, to shut out this horrible vision. 

'What is the matter, AdrienneP' asked Ivor, 
going close to her and gently removing her hands. 
Her face was white, so white that Ivor thought she 
was ill. But she was not ill, she assured him of that. 
It was nothing ; only a recollection that pained her. 

Did he guess what it was, or was it a mere 
chance that made him say, 'Never let anything 
that has passed and gone by cause you pain. We 
cannot trust to our memory sufficiently, to allow it to 
vex us. The present we may believe in ; it only is 
real and may be depended on ? ' 

But Adrienne did not seem to heed his argu- 
ment : it brought no conviction to her. After a little, 
he repeated his request, that she would remain. She 
shook her head. No ; she would return with her 
grandfather. 

' May I, then, go with you ? ' 

Adrienne felt she had not strength enough to re- 
fuse this, and when she was about to say *yes* 
simply, she recollected that she had no power to let 
him or prevent him. Deanley was his home ; he 
could go to it or stay from it as he liked. On looking 
up, her large, soft, earnest eyes seemed pleading to 
him to cease this torture. She said, 

' Why do you ask me ? ' 

*I will tell you, Adrienne. I would not go if 
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you told me to stay. I could not go to Deanley 
without going to Milton ; I will not go to Milton 
again whilst you are there, if you — darling, look up ! 
Let me see your dear, truthful, honest eyes, and 
let me read in them if you can blot out all the 
past and believe now in my love for you, — a love 
that has grown by degrees, founded on that surest 
of all foundations — ^respect. Adrienne, I have loved 
you longer than you think for; but I have never 
dared speak to you before, and now I only take 
courage because I cannot bear the uncertainty to 
continue. Can you forgive all my past foUies? 
And will you try to love me even half as much 
as I love you ? I will be satisfied with that. Let 
me see your face ; do not turn from me, Adrienne— 
is it, then, as I thought and feared, you cannot 
return my love ? My mad infatuation for Agnes 
d'Aurillac is now bringing forth its bitter fruits ! ' 

Ivor turned away, his lips compressed, his hands 
tightly clenched. He was at the door and about 
to leave her, when she rose, and going towards 
him said, ' Stop, Ivor.' He stood still. ' Ivor — I 
love you ! ' The words trembled on her lips, but he 
heard them ; the tears rolled down her cheeks, but 
in a moment she was clasped in his arms ; and there, 
with her head on his shoulder, all the past was ob- 
literated ; nothing but the present and its intense 
happiness stood out before her. 

The happiest hour of Adrienne's Ufe was that 
in which she first learnt Ivor Trevor loved her ; and 
in after years she looked back on it, and ever felt 
the same, nothing ever exceeded it, nothing ever 
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came up to it. She had happy, intensely happy 
days, weeks, and months, but the wild delirium of 
joy that burst on her then was never equalled or ap- 
proached afterwards. 

For a minute she stood with his strong arms 
enfolding her. He felt her heart throbbing against 
his, he saw her downcast eyes, the lashes still wet 
from her tears — tears of joy; he bent his head a 
little, and with one hand he raised hers, then their 
lips met in one long, long kiss, their first kiss, the 
first kiss of love that had ever been pressed on 
Adrienne'js lips, and so their compact was sealed. 
It was already too dark for Ivor to see the deep 
blushes that dyed Adrienne's cheeks, but she felt 
them, and longed to go and hide her face ; and her 
heart was so overflowing with happiness, that she 
wished to be alone, — she wanted to kneel down and 
thank God for the unspeakable blessing he had given 
her in Ivor's love. Hers at last ! So she escaped 
from him, and was no sooner gone than she wished 
she had stayed a minute longer, just a minute; 
it was such an intensity of happiness, that she had 
never conceived anything near it. 

Once in her own room, she locked the door, and 
tried to become calm. There was such an inward 
tumult that it was difficult quietly to realize all that 
had happened; however, the one fact always stood 
out clear enough, — Ivor loved her, and she was to be 
his wife. That was sufficient for the present. At 
any rate, she had not got beyond it when an hour 
later Lucile came in, and told her it was time to 
dress for dinner. How beautiful she looked that 
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night. Every one noticed it ; her gentle £aee and 
soft eyes beaming with love, her small mouth with 
its red lips parted in a smile, her whole countenance 
radiant >yith happiness; and there is nothing in- 
creases beauty like it ; even a plain person is ren- 
dered pleasing, — it softens the face, it rounds the 
angles and veils over the hard lines. 

Ivor, too, was happy, intensely happy. He had, 
as he told her truly, loved her longer than she knew 
of ; but with him there was not the same freshness ; 
he had loved fifty times before, and once — and she 
had witnessed it, and that was for long very, very 
galling to him — with all the intensity of his nature ; 
still that love was now dead, and he believed, as was 
the case, that his love for Adrienne was of a steadier, 
more solid kind than the wild and passionate feeling 
he had had for Agnes. 

As he watched the beaming happy face of 
Adrienne, he dreaded the thought of the past ever 
rising up to cloud her future. He could not speak 
of it, as he might have done had she not been a wit- 
ness to it. Yet he felt, when calmer moments came, 
when the first bloom of her present joy was brushed 
away, that she might dwell upon the darker side of 
the picture, and grieve over it. But he ceased to 
think of this now, — the dinner, the company, the 
festive day, all combined to make him cast aside any 
thought that dimmed the moment. 

As to Adrienne, she was not likely to let any 
dark thoughts arise at present, nor indeed ever. In 
all her dreams, she had never contemplated the pos- 
sibility of becoming Ivor^s wife; even during the 
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previous summer, when, both free, they passed so 
many days together, she had thought his manner 
more tender, more careful, and that she knew — it 
required no thinking to find it out — ^that the old 
love she had believed dead was as strong within her 
heart as ever; she never went beyond that point: 
she recollected the same kind of manner when she 
met him on that memorable day in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The groimd was dangerous ; besides, she 
was happy in his society, and having that, she im- 
agined herself satisfied. 

She returned to Milton with her grandfather ; but 
for all the permission asked and obtained, Ivor did 
not go with them; they agreed it would be better 
for him to follow in a day or two. Adrienne did 
not wish her engagement known for a time — no one 
ever does ; and her happiness was so great, she 
wished thoroughly to realize it ; and she knew 
that if he were with her she could never steady her 
mind down to consider her position,— the great 
chanffe that must necessarily take place, and all 
that it must entail on her. 

And yet the following morning brought her a 
letter from Ivor, telling her he felt so miserable after 
she had left, that he could not stay away from her, 
and that he should be down the next day, and be 
over at Milton to breakfast on the morning after. 

Adrienne's face glowed with imspeakable hap- 
piness, as she read this, her first love-letter. It is 
much to be doubted whether she did not feel ten 
times the pleasure now, at her age, for the first time 
experiencing the intense joy of a first love, than does 
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a young girl who has known no sorrows, and seen 
nothing of tl^e world. Adrienne had never k%3wn 
what love meant till she saw Ivor Trevor ; no other 
man had ever made her heart throb the quicker, or 
ever caused the colour to come or go from her cheek. 
The very obstacles in her path, the stormy seas she 
had encountered, but rendered the safe arrival into 
port the more delicious. 

Ivor came the next morning. His imcle seemed 
surprised, but, as usual, welcomed him warmly. 
Adrienne was not yet down. Ivor expected she 
would have been awaiting him. So she had been in 
one sense, — watching anxiously from her window to 
see him ride up to the gate ; but the moment she 
caught sight of him she drew back, and instead of 
going down at once, waited so long, that at last she 
was sent for. 

' You did not know you were keeping two people 
waiting,' said Mr Trevor, kissing her ; * here is 
Ivor, suddenly come down upon us, and starving, I 
suppose, after his long ride.* 

* I am not himgry, sir,' he said ; and then, turn- 
ing to his cousin, added, * I thought, Adrienne, you 
were an early riser.' 

She looked up and smiled. ' I am, and I was up 
before it was daylight this morning, and at my 
window, looking out.' 

Ivor was satisfied. And then after breakfast, 

when they were alone, he expressed a wish she 

would tell her grandfather the new relation in 

which they stood to one another. 

' The truth is, my darling, that now I know I 
VOL. m. 21 
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own your love all my patience has vanished. I dare 
say, if I had put a muzzle on my mouth for another 
month or two, I should have gone on in the quiet 
way we did last year ; but I can't now. I feel you 
are mine, my own, my very own, and I want those 
whom it concerns to know it ; besides, it gives me a 
right to be with you ; and then I want to take you 
to Deanley, and for you to tell me what alterations 
you would like made ; and I want to tell my mother, 
and, in short, my own, my darling treasure, you 
must take the first step by telling Uncle Phil. 
Adrienne, you do not regret your decision ? ' 

Her look was answer enough, but she spoke out 
distinctly as well. * I have never known but one 
love, Ivor, and that has been for you. Could I, then, 
regret the promise that binds me to you for ever? 
One great love, that took root when it ought not — 
but it did not thrive then, and it was well it did not — 
has been all the love I have ever felt. It is well 
that it met with what it did at first, that circum- 
stances all tended to crush it, for I could not bear 
now the thought that a wrong existed, one you 
would be the first to condemn. You have made me 
tell you this because you must not imagine I could 
regret having told you I loved you. All yesterday, 
when alone, I tried to look the past boldly in the 
face, and, Ivor, I couldn't : my courage failed me — ' 
and as she spoke her lips quivered, and she shrank 
within his embrace, as if he could protect her from 
the memory of those, to her, sad moments. 

'My darling! for God's sake leave the past 
alone, instead of trying to face it ; never attempt 
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to dwell upon it, and by degrees it will fade away/ 

* But you did love her/ said Adrienne. 

* I did ; but, Adrienne, I love you ten thousand 
times more dearly. But, dearest, do not let us talk 
about it, — it pains me dreadfully. Not on my own 
account— don't mistake me, darling — ^but because I 
know how it vexes you. But Agnes d'Aurillao 
never loved me, so it would have been impossible, 
whatever my infatuation was, to have felt for her as 
I do for you ; and, as you know, we parted because 
she would not give up a trifling amusement to please 
me ; but I doubt if I could give you up, Adrienne, 
in the same way.' 

* You know too well anything you asked me to 
do I would do it. Ivor, I wish I did not love you 
so intensely.^ 

* My dearest one ! ' And he stroked her bright 
auburn hair fondly and kissed her lips, and they 
sat together silent and happy. And then after a 
little Ivor spoke again about telling Philip Trevor. 

' And after that is done,^ said Adrienne, ' there 
will be much for you to do. You must decide what 
you wish done with all the property there is in 
France.' 

* That is a very disagreeable part of the business, 
Adrienne. I wish you ^came to me without a far- 
thing ; however, your father and grandfather will 
direct you best.' 

' You must direct me — ^no one else. There will 
be but one interest, one — ' 

* Holloa ! what are you two about here ? ' ex- 
claimed Mr Trevor, coming in, and causing a sudden 
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separation between the two cousins, but not quick 
enough to prevent Mr Trevor seeing Ivor's arm 
round Adrienne. He felt quite as uncomfortable as 
they did; however, the very awkwardness gave 
Adrienne the momentary courage there and then 
to tell her grandfather that Ivor had asked her to 
become his wife. 

* And, my child, you — ^what did you say to him P * 
Mr Trevor's manner was so nervous, that neither 
Ivor nor Adrienne felt sure whether he feared the 
answer to be for or against. Ivor, however, said, 

' She accepts me, sir. You are not angry, I trust? ' 

' God forbid, my boy. I am thankful, unboundedly 
thankful ! ' And the old man murmured blessings 
on the two beings he loved best in the world. It had 
long been his most earnest wish, and he had watched 
narrowly if anything in either could lead him to see a 
prospect of his hopes being realized; but he had 
never detected a word or look. It mattered not now, 
however ; he was doubtless stupid, and so taken by 
surprise, yet the pleasure was perhaps greater in 
consequence. The three were supremely happy. 
Days and weeks passed, and neither seemed to have 
the courage to break the charm that was over them 
by making a step forward ; but Mr Trevor at last 
pointed out to Ivor if he wished to take Adrienne to 
Deanley that year, they certainly must do something 
towards putting matters in train for attaining that 
end. 

When Mrs Trevor listened to her son's somewhat 
incoherent relation of the state of affairs, she smiled, 
and reminded him of her prophecy only eighteen 
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months back. A woman is so glad to find herself 
right, that she does not care how vexing it may be 
to the other side to be reminded of their mistake, 
and will often come out with impleasant facts at in- 
opportune moments. However, Ivor and his mother 
happened to be alone, so it did not signify, but he 
would not have cared for Adrienne to have heard 
that he had det^rminately asserted but a year and a 
half ago that he never would marry. 

None rejoiced more over the turn events had 
taken than Fred Bennett. He was so attached to 
Ivor, and his admiration for Adrienne so genuine, 
that he felt as if an additional source of happiness 
had been added to his. 

*So jolly to think that Ivor proposed on our 
wedding day, Harry, making every one so happy, 
and all that sort of thing,' remarked Fred to his 
wife on learning the news. 

The wedding took place in London, General de 
Motteville alone coming over to be present. 

Agnes sent her cousin a magnificent present, and 
wrote her a letter wishing her every happiness, but 
making no allusion to Ivor. Her father and mother 
and brother were asked, but of course did not come. 
The one reason why Adrienne wished to be married 
in London was to avoid — to her at any rate — ^the 
unpleasantness of Agnes being present; and the 
other and most important was, that when the point 
came to be mooted, she told Ivor she wished to be 
married by the service of his Church only. 

*I have long thought it over. I have read 
sufficiently to satisfy me that my mother's religion is 
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pure enough for me, and, in any ease, yours must 
become mine. There must be no difference between 
us, dearest Ivor, on such gigantic subjects ; and as I 
am sure you must know and understand those 
questions better than I can, I will adopt your views, 
and feel certain I am right.' 

The General did not care now. He had arrived 
at that point that he considered one religion as good 
as another. The only people who felt this step 
severely, or indeed at all, were Archbishop Dumont 
and Mademoiselle de Falloux, — ^they heard of it 
through Madame de Motteville. The Archbishop 
even thought it serious enough to go over to Falloux 
and discuss it with Ad^le; but talking made no 
difference. Falloux was lost to him for ever. ' It 
woidd have made such a splendid monastery,' he 
sighed out ; and it had been his — or the Church's, 
which is much the same thing — so long, that when 
he found it wrenched from his grasp, and that M. 
Descamp assured him the new will was so distinct 
and clear that there was no hope of upsetting it, the 
old man awoke from his dream, and, giving his 
blessing to poor Adele, who had almost ceased to 
care for anything earthly now, he returned to his 
diocese a baffled and disappointed man. 

And yet, had he ten years later looked down on 
the family group at Deanley, he might have thought 
that picture worth his, where he had imagined 
Adrienne as Lady Abbess at the Convent of Falloux; 
for instead of her, dressed in deep black and moving 
about the dreary terraces of Falloux, with nuns 
starting up at all corners, silent and desolate, he 
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would have seen her sitting on the velvety lawn 
with two great, big, handsome boys clinging round 
her, a little girl at her feet, and two more trying to 
catch butterflies on their way to meet their father, 
who, with his gun over his shoulder, was walking up 
homewards, followed by the keepers, laden with 
game. 

He was near enough now for Adrienne, still very 
lovely, though ten years had not passed over her 
without leaving some trace behind, to join the 
children going to meet him. 

*Look, darling! I have enough to stock your 
larder for a month/ 

'And you have enjoyed the sport, Ivor, I can 
see ; but you must be tired/ 

' Tired ? Not in the least ; and if I were, it would 
be worth it to see your dear face looking anxious 
about me. Adrienne/ said Ivor as arm in arm they 
strolled up to the house followed by all the children, 
* do you know it is ten years to-day since you 
became my wife ? And, my treasure, how little I 
then even dreamt of the happiness you would bring 
me. Every day I seem to find out some good in you 
that was hidden before. — I thought you would like 
Uncle Phil to come over to-day. He is never so happy 
as when the children are tormenting him ; so give 
orders, darling, to have his room ready.' 

Ivor went to his room, and was followed by 
Adrienne, after giving the directions he had asked 
her to do. She was silent for a minute, and then she 
threw herself into her husband's arms. * I could not 
speak to you before, Ivor. I am so stupid, that my 
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great happiness quite upsets me ; but you do not 
want words, dearest ; you do not want me to tell you 
how inexpressibly happy I am, how my whole soul 
is wrapt up in you, and how your love is my greatest 
treasure. You know it all ; and when you are by me 
I have not a wish on earth but that it should so con- 
tinue, and that we may be to each other true to 



THE end/ 
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